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PREFACE. 

'German  Composition'  is  intended  to  be  a  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  good  and  idiomatic 
German,  It  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  students  who  have 
reached  the  fiftieth  Lesson  of  the  'German  Manual'  may  commence  and 
advantageously  use  it  conjointly  with  that  book.  Being  complete  in 
itself,  it  is  likewise  adapted  for  the  use  of  any  other  students  who, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  German  Accidence  and  having  had  some 
practice  in  reading  German  Prose,  wish  to  acquire  the  Art  of  Translating 
English  Prose  into  German. 

The  book  is  calculated  to  serve  the  requirements  ot  the  B.A.  Ex- 
aminations of  the  London  and  Victoria  Universities,  the  Competitive 
Examinations  for  the  Civil  and  Military  Service,  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Local  Examinations  for  Senior  Students,  the  Examination  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  for  First  Class  Candidates,  and  of  similar  Public 
Examinations — all  of  which  require  the  candidates  to  translate  English 
Prose  into  German, 

I  may  conscientiously  say  that  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  make  the 
book  attractive  and  useful.  The  selection  of  the  Extracts  has  been  made 
with  the  greatest  care  directly  from  the  works  of  the  various  authors,  and 
is  the  result  of  many  years'  attentive  reading  and  research.  The  pieces 
have  been  almost  exclusively  chosen  from  the  works  of  the  best  modern 
English  and  American  writers,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  as  inter- 
esting and  instructive  as  they  are  well  adapted  for  translation  into 
German.  They  represent  all  the  various  styles  of  English  Prose  Com- 
position, and  contain  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  as  a  glance  at  the 
various  pages  will  show ;  whilst  the  fact  that  the  specimens,  with  only  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  no  mere  fragments,  but  complete  pieces  in  them- 
selves, must  necessarily  add  to  their  value. 

The  Biographical  Sketches  of  famous  men  and  women,  which  at 
intervals  appear  in  the  Notes  and  are  always  given  in  German,  form  a 
special  feature  of  the  book.     (Comp.  S,  127,  N.  i;  S.  138,  N.  12  ;  and 
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S.  156,  N.  I.)  They  are  of  various  lengths,  according  to  their  import- 
ance, and  have  been  written  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work  and  at  the 
same  time  to  offer  the  student  some  useful  material  for  reading  German. 

With  respect  to  the  help  given  in  the  Notes,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  care.  The  great  object 
I  placed  before  me  was  to  show,  by  precept  and  example,  that  a  good 
translation  cannot  be  produced  by  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  join- 
ing together  a  number  of  words,  as  the  dictionary  may  offer  them  at 
first  sight :  but  that  it  requires  great  thought  and  analytic  power ;  that 
every  sentence,  nay,  almost  every  word,  has  to  be  weighed  and  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  its  true  bearing  upon  the  text ;  and  that  a  good 
rendering  is  only  possible  when  the  translator  has  grasped  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage  before  him. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  neither  too  little  nor  too  much  help,  but 
whenever  I  found  a  difficulty  which  a  student  of  average  ability  could 
not  fairly  be  expected  to  overcome,  I  have  stepped  in  to  solve  it.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  made  use  of  English  equivalents  and  periphrases  and 
of  Rules  and  Examples,  and  in  cases  where  neither  of  these  helps  was 
considered  practicable  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  the  German  rendering 
of  the  word  or  passage  to  be  translated.  The  last  mode  of  procedure, 
however,  I  have  adopted  only  when  I  found  that  the  dictionaries  in 
ordinary  use  were  insufficient,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  and  more 
especially  with  respect  to  idiomatic  passages,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
render  successfully  unless  the  translator  is  well  versed  in  both  languages, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  undergone  a  thorough  training  in  the  Art  of 
Translating  English  into  German,  which  the  present  volume  professes  to 
teach.  The  plan  of  indicating  the  rendering  of  words  and  phrases  by 
means  of  English  equivalents  and  periphrases  must  be  of  evident  ad- 
vantage to  the  learner,  for  it  teaches  him  how  to  think  and  analyse,  whilst 
it  leads  him  to  render  the  word  or  phrase  correctly  without  giving  him 
the  translation  itself. 

The  Notes  of  Sections  i  to  150  and  the  Appendix  contain  in  a  con- 
cise and  lucid  form  almost  all  the  rules  relating  to  the  German  Syntax, 
and  in  most  instances  these  rules  have  been  illustrated  by  practical 
examples  and  models.  The  Appendix  gives  in  thirty-seven  paragraphs 
the  Rules  referring  to  the  Construction,  the  use  of  the  Indicative,  Sub- 
junctive (or  Conjunctive),  and  Conditional  Moods,  which  for  convenient 
reference  have  been  reprinted  from  my  '  German  Grammar,'  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  student's  work  I  have  added  an  Index  to  the  Grammatical 
Rules  and  Idiomatic  Renderinffs. 
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In  a  work  containing  such  a  great  number  of  Extracts  as  the  present, 
there  are,  of  course,  many  idioms  and  passages  which  may  be  correctly 
translated  in  various  ways,  and  I  can  therefore  scarcely  hope  that  all 
my  renderings  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  every  German  scholar. 
I  may,  however,  confidently  affirm  here  that  I  have  devoted  much  thought 
and  labour  to  this  publication,  and  that  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  teachers  and  students  alike. 

In  conclusion  I  respectfully  tender  my  best  thanks  to  the  publishers — 
Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh, 
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)>  London, 


„         Chapman  and  Hall, 
„         Longmans  and  Co., 
„         Sampson  Low  and  Co-, 
,,         Macmillan  and  Co., 
Mr.  Murray, 

Messrs.  T,  Nelson  and  Sons, 
„         Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  and 
„         Stanford  and  Co., 
and  to  the  Editors  of — 
The  Daily  News, 
„    Daily  Telegraph, 
„   Globe, 
„    Standard,  and 
„   Times, 

for  their  very  kind  permission  to  make  use  of  the  Copyright  Extracts 
in  this  publication,  and  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  granted 
my  request. 

Page  ix  contains  a  few  Hints  and  Directions  for  using  the  Book  which 
I  consider  of  great  importance,  and  to  which  I  beg  to  draw  attention. 

HERMANN   LANGE. 


London, 


Heathfield  House,  Lloyd  Street, 

Greenheys,  Manchester, 

September,  1883. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

A  second  edition  of  this  volume  having  been  called  for,  I  wish  to 
express  my  cordial  thanks  to  the  numerous  colleagues  and  friends  who 
adopted  it  as  a  text-book  for  their  classes. 

As  I  am  engaged  in  preparing,  besides  this  book,  a  third  edition 
of  two  other  volumes  of  my  '  German  Course,'  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press,  also  a  Key  to  this  volume, 
'  German  Composition,'  I  think  the  present  moment  opportune 
for  introducing  the  reformed  German  spelling  which,  by  Government 
regulations,  has  been  taught  in  German  schools  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  is  becoming  more  generally  used  from  year  to  year 
in  friendly  intercourse,  papers,  periodicals,  literature,  and  commercial 
correspondence.  It  is  but  fair  that  the  students  of  German  in  this 
country  should  be  taught  to  spell  in  ihe  simplified  way  now 
universally  practised  by  their  German  contemporaries.  They  will  at 
least  have  nothing  to  unlearn  then ;  and,  although  the  present  spelling- 
reform  may  be  considered  but  a  compromise  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  schools,  there  being  a  tendency  in  the  younger  men  to  go  even 
further  than  their  older  colleagues  in  the  simplification  of  our  orthography 
and  to  make  it  still  more  phonetic  and  uniform  in  principle,  it  will  take 
a  long  time  before  the  Government  will  be  moved  to  make  modifications 
of  any  importance  in  their  regulations.  I  confidently  trust  that  the 
great  trouble  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  revision  of  the  present  edition 
will  be  appreciated  by  teachers  and  students  alike.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  the  alterations  of  the  orthography  in  the  various  books  forming  this 
'  German  Course '  must  have  necessarily  entailed  a  very  considerable 
additional  expense;  but  the  publication  having  met  with  much  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  I  was  anxious  to  leave  nothing  undone  in 
order  to  adapt  it  in  every  respect  to  the  requirements  of  the  times  and  to 
make  it  still  more  useful. 

On  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the  changes  made  are  not  so  many 
as  may  be  supposed,  and  that  the  principles  underlying  the  German 
spelling-reform  are  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 

At  the  end  of  the  Appendix  will  be  fovmd  a  Synopsis  of  the 
principal  changes  the  German  spelling  has  undergone,  accom- 
paxded  by  Examples  and  a  few  Exceptions  to  the  general  rules. 

HERMANN  LANGE. 

Heathfield  House,  Lloyd  Street,  Greenhevs,  Manchester, 
December,  1886. 


DIRECTIONS   FOR   USING   THE    BOOK. 


Each  Section  should  first  be  prepared  for  v't-va  voce  translation,  ivitb  the 
assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class ;  then  translated  in  writing ;  carefully  cor- 
rected ;  and  finally  practised,  by  comparing  the  English  text  with  the  corrected 
German  version,  for  a  second  v'fva  voce  translation  until  the  student 
is  able  to  translate  the  English  text,  ivithout  the  assistance  of  the 
Notes  in  class,  just  as  readily  into  correct  German  as  if  he  were 
reading  from  a  German  book. 

The  Grammatical  Rules  given  in  the  Notes  should  always  be  carefully 
studied,  and  the  reading  of  previously  given  Rules  and  the  various  paragraphs 
of  the  Appendix  referred  to  in  the  text  should  never  be  omitted. 

The  strict  and  conscientious  observance  of  these  directions  is 
earnestly  requested. 

The  second  vi-va  voce  TRANSLATION  ivit&out  the  assistance  of  the  Notes 
in  class,  as  explained  above,  is  especially  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
student's  progress  in  the  Art  of  Translating  English  into  German,  and  is  the 
only  way  of  mastering  all  the  idiomatic  and  syntactic  difificulties  contained  in 
the  Lessons  and  explained  in  the  foot-notes.  It  commends  itself  likewise  as 
the  best  way  of  committing  to  memory  the  great  number  of  words  and  the 
various  forms  of  construction  occurring  in  the  text,  and  will  gradually,  but 
surely,  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  and  thorough  German  style  of 
writing. 

To  be  quite  clear  the  Author  ventures  to  propose  the  following 

PLAN   OF   WORKING. 

First  Lesson. 

Prepare  for  viva  voce  translation  Sections  i  and  a,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Notes  in  class. 

Second  Lesson. 

Translate  in  Writing  Sections  i  and  2  ;  and  prepare  for  viva  voce  transla- 
tion Sections  3  and  4,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class. 

Third  Lesson. 

Prepare  for  fluent  and  correct  viva  voce  translation  Sections  i 
and  2,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class,  by  comparing  the  English 
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text  with  the  corrected  German  version ;  translate  in  Writing  Sections  3 
and  4 ;  and  prepare  for  -vi-va  -voce  translations  Sections  5  and  6,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class. 

Fourth  Lesson. 

Prepare  for  fluent  and  correct  'viva  voce  translation  Sections 
3  and  4,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class,  by  comparing  the 
English  text  with  the  corrected  version ;  translate  in  Writing  Sections  5  and 
6;  and  prepare  for  vi-va  -voce  translation  Sections  7  and  8,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Notes  in  class ; 

Then  proceed  in  the  same  way  throughout  the  book. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  quantity  of  work  pointed  out 
here  may  be  diminished  or  increased  according  to  circumstances, 
and  that  the  longer  sections  towards  the  end  of  the  book  will  in 
most  cases  require  the  former  course. 

The  frequent  attentive  study  of  German  literature  will  be  a  powerful 
auxiUary  to  this  book  in  imparting  the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose 
into  German. 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND   SIGNS   EXPLAINED. 


Ace Accusative. 

adj adjective. 

adv adverb. 

App Appendix. 

art article. 

Comp.    .     .     .  compare, 

comp.     .     .     .  compound, 

conj.       .     .     .  conjunction, 

constr.    .     .     .  construction, 

contr.     .     .     .  contracted. 

Dat.  {or  dat.)  .  Dative, 

def.    ....  definite. 

t)A} (bag  fjei^t),  that  is. 

demonstr.    .     .  demonstrative. 

(  (exempli  gratia),  for 
(      example. 

\  (et  cetera),  and   so 

^**^ i      forth. 

Expl.       .    .     .  Example, 

fem.,  or  (f.)      .  feminine. 

geb (geboren),  bom. 

Gen.       .     .     .  Genitive. 

i.e (id  est),  that  is. 

Impf.      .     .     .  Imperfect, 

impers.   .     .     .  impersonal, 

indef.      .     .     .  indefinite. 

Inf Infinitive, 

msep.      .     .     ,  inseparable. 

intr.,orintraiis.  intransitive. 

Liter.     .     .     .  Literally, 

m.,  or  (m.)  .     .  masculine. 

N Note. 


n noun. 

neut.,  or  (n.)    .  neuter. 

Nom.      .     .     .  Nominative. 

p.  p Past  Participle. 

p.  ps.       ...  Past  Participles. 

pers person. 

persnl.    .     .     .  personal, 

posses.    .     .     .  possessive. 

prep.       .     .     .  preposition. 

Pres.       .     .     .  Present, 

pres.  p.  .     .    .  Present  Participle, 

pron.       .     .     .  pronoun. 

refl reflective. 

reg regular. 

relat.       .     .     .  relative. 

S Section. 

Sing.      .     .     .  Singular. 

str strong. 

Subj.      .     -     .  Subjunctive, 

tr.,  or  trans.     .  transitive. 

(  (unb   anbere),    and 

■^ (      others. 

u  f  tD      .    .       !  ^""^  ^^  **"*^'^)'  ^^^ 
(      so  forth. 

v verb. 

I  (videlicet),  namely, 

(      to  wit. 

w weak. 

§ paragraph. 

+ (gcfiorben),  died. 

=       ....     is  equivalent  to. 
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GERMAN    COMPOSITION. 


1.  Words  which,  in  the  English  text  and  in  the  periphrases  of  the  English  text,  are 

printed  in  Italics,  must  not  be  translated. 

2.  When  two  words  are  separated  by  a  dash  ( — )  in  the  Notes,  they  represent  the  first 

and  last  word  of  a  whole  clause  in  the  English  text,  and  the  rendering  refers  to 
the  clause  thus  indicated. 
^.  When  two  or  more  words  are  separated  by  dots  (...)  in  the  Notes,  the  rendering 
refers  to  those  words  only. 

4.  The  sign  =  is  used  in  the  meaning  of:  'is  equivalent  to'. 

5.  As  a  rule,  the  periphrases  are  given  in  correct  English  construction. 

Section  1. 

A   GOOD   MAXIM'. 

My  maxim  is:  never  to  begin ^  a  book  without  finishing'  it,  never  to 
consider  *■  it  finished  without '  knowing  it,  and  to  study  ®  it  with ''  a  whole 
mind. — Sir  Thomas  Buxton. 

1,  ©runbfa^,  m.  2,  to  begin,  an'fangen.    When  the  Infinitive  is  used 

either  subjectively  or  objectively,  it  is  generally  preceded  by  the  preposition  \\\, 
and  is  called  Supine.  Gomp.  S.  78,  N.  14,  i.  To  form  the  Supine  Present 
of  compound  separable  verbs,  like  an'faitflcu,  we  must  place  the  preposition  ju 
between  the  separable  prefix  and  the  verb.  The  Supine  must  be  used  here. 
See  App.  §  I.  3,  to  finish,  bccnbigcn.     The  Supine  is  generally  used  for 

rendering  the  English  Gerund  (i.e.  the  verbal  in  -ing)  when  the  latter  is 
governed  by  a  preposition,  though,  sometimes,  this  form  may  be  rendered  by 
the  help  of  the  subordinative  conjunction  baf  and  a  finite  verb  (i.e.  one  with 
a  personal  termination) ;  as — 

He  judges  <it)/V^»«f  «Wfrj//7«^;«^  any-        (Sr  urteitt,  c^ne  ctttjaa  »on  bcr  @ad^e 
thing  about  the  matter.  gu  t>frfiet)cn,  or  o^tic  ba^  er 

etivaS  »on  bcr  (Sac^e  » e  r  jl  e  ^  t. 
Use  the  Supine,  which  is  always  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause.        4,  To 
consider  a  thing  finished,  cine  ©a^e  vi  t  i  bccnbigt  bctrac^tcn.     The  pronoun  '  it' 
should  begin  the  clause.     See  App.  §  2.  5,  without — it,  oJjne  mit  bem 

3nf)alt  begfclbcn  vertraut  i\\  feiii.  6,  to  study,  fiubic'vcu.  7,  with— mind 

=  with  undivided  attention. 

Section  2. 

"WHAT   IS   ETERNITY? 

The  following  question  was '  put  in  writing  ^  to  a  boy '  in  the  deaf- 
and-dumb  school*  at  Paris:  "What  is  eternity.?"  "It  is  the  life-time 
of  the  Almighty,"  was  the  answer. — Rev.  R.  K.  Akvine. 

VOL.  IV.  B 


2  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.      SECTION   2. 

1,  Here  the  verb  is  in  the  Passive  Voice.     Remember  that  the  German 
Passive  Voice  is  formed  by  the  auxiliary  tvcrbcii.     The  verb  is  in  the 
Passive  Voice  whenever  the  subject  is  suffering  the  action  expressed 
by  the  verb ;  as — 
The  castle  <waj  built   in  the  year        Sag   Sc^log   iDUtbe   im  3a^ve    1609 

1609.  erbaut. 

To  put  a  question  to  a  person,  ttnem  einc  Sv^ijc  \Jcr'(egeu.  2,  in  writing, 

((^viftlich,  which  place  before  the  p.  p.  ( App.  §  i ).  3,  boy  =  pupil.  4,  iiaub; 
ftuntmciiaiiftalt,  f. ;  render  *  in  the'  by  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art. ;  at  =  in. 

Section  3. 

THE  ACTION  1   OF^  WATER. 

The  action  of  water  on*  our  food*  is  very  important.  There'  would 
be  no  carrying  of  food  into  the  system  but  for  the  agency  of  water.  It 
dissolves  everything  ®  that ''  we  take  ^,  and  nothing  ^  that  we  take  as  food 
can  ^"  become  nutriment  that  "  is  not  dissolved  in  water. — Dr.  Lankester. 

1,  'action',  here  ^operation,  SBirfung,  f.  2,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art. 

The  definite  article  is  always  required  before  nouns  representing  the  whole  of 
a  given  class,  and  before  abstract  nouns  taken  in  a  general  sense.  3,  on=^ 

upon.  4,  food  =  victuals,  ©pcifen,  pi.  5,  This  sentence  must  be  construed 
in  a  somewhat  different  way ;  say :  '  Without  the  agency  (33ermittelmig,  f.)  of 
water,  no  food  (9lal)nnu^,  f.)  would  be  conveyed  into  the  body,'  umrbe  bem 
^ovpcr  fcine  9Jat)nuu^  j^iiVfiit)'^*  trerben.  6,  everything  =  all.  7,  'that', 

here  hjag.  The  indefinite  relative  pronoun  tt)a^  is  the  pronoun  generally 
required  after  the  indefinite  numerals  allcei,  chiHKJ,  manc^cS,  nicl)ti%  inet,  and  jrcuig, 
after  the  indefinite  demonstrative  pronoun  bag,  and  also  after  a  superlative 
used  substantively;  as  J)ag  ©c^tntfie,  u^g  id}  f)abe.  8,  '  To  take',  when  used 

of  food,  may  be  rendered  by  eJTcn,  trinfcn,  or  (^fiiic^cii,  which  latter  verb  should 
be  used  here.  9,  'nothing — food',  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  'feinc 

c^cnciTfiie  @Kife'.  10,  can  —  nutriment  =  can  serve  as  nutriment  (@rndb; 

VU1U3,  f.).  The  verb  biciicii  requires  the  prep,  jit,  which  governs  the  dat.  and 
must  here  be  contracted  with  the  def.  art.  into  j^ur;  see  N.  2.  11,  that — 

water  =  before  (elje,  see  App.  ^17)  the  same  (f.)  is  dissolved  in  water. 

Section  4. 

OF>  WHAT   USE   IS   IT? 

When'^  Franklin  made  his  discovery  of  the  identity"  of  lightning'  and 
electricity',  it*  was  sneered  at",  and  people  asked:  "Of  what  use  is  it?" 
To  ^  which  his  apt  reply  was :  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  child  ?  —  It  may '' 
become  a  man  !" —  S.  Smiles. 

1,  Of — it,  2Be^u  itii^t  eg?  2,  'When',  referring  to  definite  time  of  the 

Past,  must  always  be  rendered  by  'al*'.  3,   of  the  identity,  Xicw.  bet 

3bcntitdt,  f. ;  see  S.  3,  N.  2.  4,  When  the  agent  from  which  the  action 

proceeds  is  not  mentioned,  the  English  Passive  Voice  is  often  rendered 
by  a  reflective  verb,  or  by  the  indefinite  pronoun  matt  and  a  verb  in  the 
Active  Voice ;  as  — 

At  last  the  book  luas  found.  Gnblic^  {  f  S  "  b  nt  ^n  }  '^^^  ®"'^' 

Say  '  people  (man)  sneered  at  it.'  5,  A.  To  sneer  at  something,  uber  ctWag 

fpjjttcn;   B.  'at  it' =  there  at,  batiibcr.     The  English  pronouns  'it',  'them', 
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'that*,  and  'those',  dependent  on  a  preposition  governing  in  German  the 
dative  or  accusative,  are  generally  to  be  rendered  by  the  prononninal  adverb 
'ba'  in  combination  with  a  corresponding  preposition.  This  is  always  the 
case  when  'it'  and  'that',  in  connection  with  a  preposition  are  used  in- 
definitely, and  frequently  when  either  of  these  pronouns  refers  to  a  noun 
representing  an  inanimate  object  or  an  abstract  idea.  The  letter  r  is  inserted 
between  the  adverb  ba  and  the  preposition,  whenever  the  latter  begins  with 
a  vowel.  6,  To  —  was  =  Upon  this  (i^ievauf)  he  (inverted  constr.,  see 

App.  §  14)  gave /^t- following  striking  (trcffeub)  answer.  7,  may  =  can;  to 

become  a  man,  gum  iWanne  werbcn. 

Section  5. 

WEALTH'. 

Wealth,  after  alP,  is'  but  a  relative  thing:  for  he  who  has*  little, 
and  wants  ^  still  less,  is  richer  than  he  who  has  much,  and  wants  still 
more. — Rev.  C.  Cotton. 

1,  wealth,  9icicf)titm,  m.,  see  S.  3,  N.  2.  2,  When  the  subject,  which 

may  be  preceded  by  its  attributes,  occupies  the  first  place  in  a 
principal  clause,  either  the  copula  or  the  verb  must  follow  im- 
mediately. 3,  after  all  . . .  but,  bocf)  tmntcv  nur;  a  —  thing,  cttea^  Stelatitieei. 

4,  to  have  =  to  possess.  5,  'to  want',  here  beburfen. 

Section  6. 

MENDELSSOHN   IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

When^  Mendelssohn,  on^  the  first  performance  of  his'  'Elijah'  in 
Birmingham,  was  about  *  to  enter  ^  the  orchestra,  he  ^  said  laughingly  to 
one  of  his  friends  and  critics '' :  "  Stick  *  your  claws  into  me !  Don't 
telP  me  what  you  like,  but'°  what  you  don't  like!" — Athenaeum. 

1,  See  S.  4,  N.  2.  2,  The  preposition  'on',  signifying  'on  the  occasion 

of,  must  be  rendered  by 'bfi'.     'Performance',  5Uiffii()runc5,  f.  3,  Use  the 

gen.  of  the  def.  art.;  Elijah,  (Sliae*.  4,  'to  be  about',  im  ©ccjriff  fcin. 

'To  be  about'  may  also  be  rendered  by  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  ivollen 
and  the  infinitive  of  another  verb ;  as — 
/  luas  just  about  to  leave,  when  the        3(!^  War  gerabc  int   Segriff  abi^meifen 

letter  arrived.  {or  3^  w elite  gerabe  abvcifcn), 

a(^  bcr  liBvief  autam. 

5,  'to  enter',  tctrctcn,  see  S.  i,  N.  2.  6,  Since  the  subordinate  clause 
precedes  the  principal  clause,  the  construction  of  the  principal  clause  must  be 
inverted,  see  App.  §  15.  7,  to— critics,  say  'to  a  friend  and  critic', 
OJejenfeut,  m.  8,  'Stick — me!'  This  metaphor  must  be  rendered  freely 
by :  ^arfcn  @te  ntid^  nur  tii(!^tig  an  !  9,  tell  =  say ;  to  like  =  to  please,  with 
the  dat.  of  the  person.  10,  The  co-ordinative  conjunction  'but'  must  be 
rendered  by  'foii&eril',  when,  after  a  negative  statement,  the  subsequent 
clause  expresses  an  idea  altogether  contrary  to  that  of  its  antecedent. 

Section  7. 

TO   FORGIVE   IS'  TO   FORGET. 

"  I  can  forgive,  but  I  cannot  forget,"  is  "^  only  another  way  of  saying : 
"I  will  not  forgive."  A  wrong  once  forgiven*  ought*  to  be  like*  a 
cancelled  note  ^,  torn  in  two  and  burned  up,  so ''  that  it  never  can  be 
shown  against  the  man. — Rev.  ^.  W.  Beecher. 

B  2 
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4  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.      SECTION  7. 

1,   *to  be',  here  =  to  signify,  l^ci§en.  2,   is  —  saying  =  signifies  only  in 

(mit)  other  words.  *  !Dag  9Bort'  has  two  plural  forms  with  a  different  meaning 
to  each:  tit  2Bcrtcr,  single,  unconnected  words;  bie  SBcrte,  words  connected 
into  speech.  3,   ^.  Whilst  the  English  Perfect  Participle  (commonly 

called  Past  Participle)  is  placed  both  before  and  after  the  noun  it  qualifies, 
the  German  Past  Participle  used  attributively,  as  a  rule,  precedes 
the  qualified  noun ;  as — 

We  met  with  a  ship  bound  for  Bre-        2Bir  trafcn   cin   tlfli^   ajrflttcn  be 
*»en.  fttmmtrd  (3ct)iff. 

B.  Clauses  containing  a  Perfect  Participle,  however,  may  also  be  rendered  by 
the  help  of  a  relative  pronovm.  Thus  rendered,  the  preceding  sentence 
would  read : 

2Bir  trafen  ein  ©d^iff,  tt)eld^c«  iinc^  SBrrmcn  bcftimmt  tpar; 

but  the  first  rendering  is  certainly  more  concise  than  the  second,  and  it  Is  to 
be  preferred  in  all  cases  where  the  attributive  construction  would  not  be  too 
lengthy.  'A  wrong  once  forgiven',  say  'A  forgiven  wrong',  and  mark  that: 
When  Participles  are  used  attributively,  and  precede  the  noun  they 
qualify,  they  must  be  inflected  like  adjectives.  4,  render  '  ought'  by 

the  imperfect  of  follcn.  5,  like,  ifie.  6,  note,  ©diulbfdjcin,  m.;  to  tear 

in  two,  ,^errei'§en ;  to  burn  up,  ucrken'nen.  According  to  the  rule  given  in  N.  3, 
the  participles  of  these  two  verbs  have  to  be  placed  before  the  noun  'note', 
which  they  qualify.  7,  *so — man',  say  'which  never  again  can  be  used 

against  the  debtor'.  According  to  the  hint  given  in  S.  2,  N.  i,  the  verb  is 
in  the  passive  voice,  and  since  the  clause  is  a  subordinate  one,  the  verbs  must 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  clause.    Place  the  p.  p.  first,  and  the  copula  (can)  last. 

Section  8. 

WHAT  IS   CAPITAIiP 

What  is  capital.''  Is'  it  what  a  man  has?  Is'^  it  counted  (App.  31) 
by  *  pounds  and  pence,  stocks  *  and  shares  ^  by  houses  and  lands  *  ? 
No !  Capital  ^  is  not  what  a  man  has,  but  what  a  man  is.  Character ' 
is'  capital;  honour'"  is  capital. — Rev.  Dr.  Macduff. 

1,  '  Is — has?'  say  '  Does  it  consist  in  that  which  (see  S.  3,  N.  7)  we  possess?' 
The  prep,  'in'  here  governs  the  dat.  Read  again  S.  4,  N.  5,  B,  and  notice 
that,  when  the  demonstrative  pronouns  'that'  and  'those'  are  follo"wed 
by  a  relative  pronovm,  they  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  adverb  'ba'  in  com- 
bination with  a  preceding  preposition  ;  as — 
We  laughed  a/ /A^f  <u;A/V/&  (or  at  what)         2Bir  tauten   utcr  ba^,  wai  Sie   uni 

you  told  us.  eqdf)ltfn. 

2,  See  S.  2,  N.  r ;  'to  count',  here  r(f)d^cn.  3,  by  =  tiad).  4,  ffiert- 

tMpiere.  5,  9(tticn.  6,  5?aiibfveicn.  7,  'Capital — is'.     The  literal 

translation  of  this  sentence  would  read  very  awkwardly  in  German,  say  '  Our 
capital  does  not  consist  in  that  which  we  possess,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  in  that 
which  we  are.'  8,  Character  =  A  good  reputation.  9,  'is',  here  ift. 

10,  ©(jrcnfjaftiafeit,  f. 

Section  9, 

A   GOOD  RULE'. 

A  French  minister,  who  was  alike  "^  remarkable '  for  his  *  despatch  of 
busmess  and  his  constant  °  attendance  at  places  of  public  amusement, 
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being  •  asked  how  he  contrived  to  combine  both  objects,  replied  :  "  Simply' 
by  never  postponing  till  to-morrow  what  should  be  done*  to-day." — 
S.  Smiles. 

1,  ?eben^vfo;e(,  f.  2,  '  alike  . . .  and',  fowof)!  . . .  wie  auc^.  3,  to  be 

remarkable  lor  something,  ft(^  burc^  etwaij  au^'jcic^ncn.  4,  his— business, 

fc^nclle  (Srlcbic^un^  ffiiicr  Slmt^gefc^dftc.  5,  constant— amusement,  rcgclma^ikjer 

93ffuc^  ojfeutlic^cr  iicrfliiiuynu^^orte.  The  prep,  burc^,  which  requires  the  ace, 
must  be  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  this  clause.  6,  'being — replied'; 

this  sentence  requires  an  entirely  different  construction  in  German,  say  'an- 
swered upon  the  question,  how  (App.  §  16)  he  made  it  possible  to  combine 
both  (neuter  sing.)'.  To  combine,  oereinii^eu.  The  verb  'to  make'  must  be 
placed  in  the  Present  Subjunctive,  since  the  clause  contains  an  indirect  ques- 
tion. Read  carefully  App.  §§  28  and  30.  7,  Simply — to-morrow,  Sinfac^ 
babiird>,  ba^  id)  nie  auf  morgen  »erfc^icbe.  8,  'to  do',  here  trlcbiijen.  See 
S.  2,  N.  I,  and  place  the  verbs  in  the  order  pointed  out  in  S.  7,  N.  7. 

Section  10. 

ENGLAND   UNDER  THE   RULE^   OP"  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

The  peace,  the  freedom,  the  happiness  ^  and  the  order  which  Victoria's 
rule  guarantees  *,  are  *  part  of  my  birthright  as  an  EngUshman,  and  I 
bless  ^  God  for  my  share  ' !  Where  else  shall  *  I  find  such  liberty  *  of 
action,  thought,  speech'",  or"  laws  which  protect  me  so  well'^?  — 
W.  M.  Thackeray. 

1,  rule  =  reign.  2,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.     The  definite  article 

is  used  in  German  before  names  of  persons  when  preceded  by  an  adjective  or 
a  common  name ;  as — 

D  e  r  arme  '^x\% !  Poor  Fritz ! 

3)  e  r  .Raifct  aBilljelm.  Emperor  William. 

3,  happiness  =  well-being,  SBo^lfa^rt,  f.  'Victoria's  rule',  say  'the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria'.  4,  to  guarantee,  gciud^ren.  5,  are  part  =  form  a  part. 
e,  I  bless  =  I  thank.  7,  share  =  lot.  8,  shall  =  can.  9,  5reil)eit 

bc6  Jpanbcdig.  Repeat  the  article  before  the  two  following  nouns.  In  German 
the  articles,  possessive  adjective  pronouns,  and  other  determinative 
words  must  be  repeated  when  they  are  used  in  reference  to  several  nouns 
of  different  gender  or  number,  whilst  in  English  they  are  only  required  before 
the  first  noun.  10,  Insert  'and'  before  'speech',  Otcbe,  f.,  and  place  the 

verb  jxubett  immediately  after  that  noun.  11,  Substitute  the  words  '  and 

where'  for  the  word  'or'.  12,  gut. 

Section  11. 

CONCENTRATION   OF   POWERS. 

The  weakest  living  creature  \  by'  concentrating  his  powers  on  a  single 
object,  can  ^  accomplish  *  something.  The  strongest  ■*,  by  dispersing  his 
over  many,  may  fail  to  accomplish  anything '.  The  drop,  by  continually  * 
falling  ■',  bores  *  its  passage  through  the  hardest  rock.  The  hasty  "^ 
torrent  rushes^"  over  it  with  hideous  uproar,  and  leaves  no  trace  be- 
hind.— T.  Carlyle. 

1,  creature,  2Bc|"cn,  n. ;  strengthen  the  superlative  of  the  adjective  by  placing 
'allfr'  before  it,  forming  one  compound  expression,  analogous  to:  J^ie  <)\\i\'' 
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fcfconfle  93 dime,  the  finest  flower  (of  all).  2,  The  copula  *  can'  must  be  placed 
immediately  after  the  subject  and  its  attributes,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 

5,  5,  N.  2.  3,  'by  concentrating  his  powers',  buvc^  J?onjjentratit>n  fciuev  Jlraftc; 
to  accomplish  something,  ttwai  jjuflaiitic  biingcn.  Use  the  adverbial  expression 
'at  least'  before  'something',  which  will  give  more  force  to  the  German 
rendering.  4,  The  strongest — fail,  !Dcin  ©tdrfficn  ^injcgeu  Unrb  c5  burc^ 
Sev^Utterung  fcincr  Jtrdfte  niijt  gelingcn.  5,  anything,  aui)  niiv  bag  ©eriiigftc. 

6,  to  bore  one's  passage,  ji^  cinen  ffieg  bc()vcn.  Place  the  verb  according 
to  S.  5,  N.  2  ;   the  adverbial  clause  'by  continually  falling'  must  follow  it. 

7,  To  render  'falling',  form  a  noun  of  the  verb  'fallen'.  The  German 
language  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Infinitive  Present  of  verbs  to  form 
abstract  nouns,  whilst  the  English  language  uses  the  Verbal  in  -ing  for  that 
purpose.  Such  nouns  are  always  of  the  neuter  gender ;  as  iai  @e^cii,  going ; 
bag  (Sffen  unb  ilrinfen,  eating  and  drinking.  8,  continual,  unabldffig,  adj. 
9,  hasty,  iingcftum ;  torrent,  ©trcnt,  m.  10,  to  rush  over  something,  ubet 
ctreag  ^inircg'ftur^en  ;  '  rushes — uproar',  say '  rushes  with  hideous  (cntfe^li^)  uproar 
(©etofe)  over  the  same.' 

Section  12. 

COOLNESS '. 

Of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  -  perfect  coolness  on '  the  most  trying 
occasions.  Colonel  Gurwood  gives  *  this  instance.  He  was  ^  once  in 
great  danger  of  suffering  ®  ship-wreck.  It  was  bed-time ''  when  (S.  4, 
N.  2)  the  captain  of  the  vessel  came  to  him,  and  said :  "  It  will  soon  be 
a// over  ^  with  us  !"  "  Very  well,"  answered  the  Duke,  "  then  I  (App.  §  14) 
need  not  (App.  §  12)  take  off  ^  my  boots!" — W.  C.  Hazlitt. 

1,  tfaltbliitigfeit,  f.  2,  Place  the  genitive  after  the  governing  noun,  and 

say :  '  Of  (4>on)  the  perfect  coolness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.'  Perfect  = 
great.  3,  'on — occasions' =  in  the  most  dangerous  (gcfafjilH'tl)  situations. 

4,  to  give  =  to  relate.  See  App.  §  14  for  the  construction.  'This  instance' 
= /Af  following  example.  5,  'to  be',  here  ji^  bcfinbcii.  6,  Construe 

according  to  S.  i,  N.  3.  7,  ©c^Iafen^jeit,  f.  8,  rciiiber.  9,  to  take 

off,  oug'jie^eu,  see  S.  i,  N.  a. 

Sectio7i  13. 

RELIGIOUS   TOLERATION*. 

When^  certain  persons  attempted^  to  persuade  Stephen*,  King  of 
Poland,  to  constrain  °  some  of  his  subjects,  who  *  were  of  a  dilTerent 
religion,  to  embrace^  his,  he  said^  to  them  :  "  I*  am  king  of  men,  and 
not  of"  consciences".  The"  dominion  of  conscience  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  God." — Rev.  R.  K.  Arvine. 

1,  gfJeligicngbiilbung,  f.  2,  '  When ',  here  ?  3,  attempted  to  =  would, 

impf.  of  niollen.  4,  say  'the  king  Stephen  of  Poland'.     ,Scnig  ©tcpfjan  »on 

33att)cri  rcgicrte  »on   1 576-1 586.  5,   ^wiitivn.      Place  the  verb  after  the 

relative  clause,  since  the  relative  pronoun  should  follow  its  antecedent 
as  closely  as  possible.  6,   'who  —  religion',  say  "who  belonged  to 

another  religion'.  7,  to  embrace  =  to  accept.  8,  ' to  say ',  here  ' to 

reply',  cntgcguen.  9,  I— men  =  I  rule  (fjenfcbcn)  over  men.  10,  of  = 

over.  11,  This  noun  is  not  used  in  the  plural  in  German.     See  S.  3,  N.  2. 

12,  '  The — God',  say  '  God  alone  rules  over  consciences  (sing.)'. 
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Section  14. 

HOW   HUGH   MILLEfei   BECAME   y?^  GEOLOGIST. 

Hugh  Miller's  ^  curiosity  ■•  was  ®  excited  by  i/ie  remarkable  traces  of 
extinct  ^  sea-animals  in ''  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  on  which  he  worked  as 
a  quarryman.  He  inquired*,  observed,  studied,  and  became  a  geologist. 
'•//  was  the  necessity",  said  he,  "  which  made "  me  a  quarrier,  /Aa/  taught 
me  to  be  a  geologist." — S.  Smiles. 

1,  ^ucfy  SKiflcc  tinirbc  am  io*en  Dftobcr  1802  »on  armen  (Sltcrii  ju  Sromarti)  in 
Scfjottlanb  gcborcn.  (Sv  arbeitcte  15  3al)vc  aid  gentcinev  ©tciubrec^er,  bcfcljafticjte  )ii) 
ittcd)  ita^renb  jcncr  3fit  mit  litteiarifc^ea  unb  ivnffenfc^aftlicf^en  Slrbciten,  bcfonbcrg  mit 
bev  (Meo(oi3ic,  bcr  cr  gaii^  ncue  !^a()itcn  ercffnctc.  Xmxd)  feine  ®erfe  ^at  cr  ftc^  in  bee 
iBiffcnfc^aft  eincu  unftcrbU{^en  9tamcn  cmicvben,  unb  ale  cr  am  248*611  J)e^cmbcr  1856 
ftarb,  t>er(or  ©(^cttlanb  in  ibm  cinen  feiucc  bcflcn  @i?()nc,  unb  bie  ©cologie  einen  ibrer 
bcrcbteftcn  unb  ergcbcnftcn  i'cl)ier.  2,  Contrary  to  English  construction,  the 

indefinite  article  is  not  used  in  German  in  stating  the  business  or 
profession  of  a  person ;  as— 

He  wants  to  be  a  soldier.  (5r  tuiU  ©oibat  n?erben. 

Exception :  When  the  noun  denoting  the  business  or  profession  is  preceded 
by  an  adjective,  the  indefinite  article  is  used  in  German,  as  in  English : 
His  father  was  a  clever  physician.         (gein  93ater  War  cin  gefc^icftcr  Sh'^t. 

3,  When  a  Proper  Name  is  used  in  the  Genitive  Case,  it  is  generally 
placed  before  the  governing  noun,  as  in  English :  Schiller's  poems,  ©c^i(lci(5 
©ebic^te.  4,  ffiipecjicrbc,  f.  5,  How  is  the  Passive  Voice  to  be 
recognised?  *To  excite',  here  tebljaft  an'vegcn ;  construe  accord,  to  S.  15,  N.  5. 
6,  auS'gef^orben.  7,  in  —  Sandstone,  in  cinem  alten  9iotfanbftein(ager  ;  on 
which  =  where.  8,  'to  inquire',  here  fRac^fcvfcfeungen  anftellen.  9,  'to 
make'  requires  here  the  prep,  ^u  contracted  with  the  def.  art.;  'that  — 
geologist',  mac^te  mic^  fc^lieplic^  auc^  jum  ©eotcgen.                   ■  / 

'       ,.         •    '■■  /. 

Section  15.         ,  ■  "r -j       ^ 

,    EXTREMES   MEET\ 

When  Diogenes,  during  the  famous  fesdval  ^  at  Olympia ',  saw  *  some 
young  men  of  Rhodes  arrayed''  most  magnificendy,  he  (App.  §  15)  ex- 
claimed smiling  :  "  This  is  pride  !  "  And  when,  afterwards  ^,  he  met  ®  with 
some  Lacedaemonians  in  a  mean  "^  and  sordid '  dress,  he  said :  "  And  this 
is  also  pride  !  " —  Rev.  R.  K.  Arvine. 

1,  !Die  (Srtreme  beriit)rcn  fid).  2,  the  festival  at  Olympia,  bie  D(t)mttifd)cn 

5etle.  2)icfe  bmdjmten  5fj^f,  ^lud^  D(i)minfct)e  @vie(e  gcnannt,  nnirben  in  jcbem  funften 
3a^re  am  erftcn  a3o(lmcnb  nad^  bev  ©cnucmvcnbe  (Slnfang  3uU)  bei  Dh^mvta  ^u  @()ven 
beg  3eug  gcfeiert.  ©te  bauertcn  funf  Stage  unb  beflanben  in  9Bettrennen  (^u  3Bagcn, 
gu  $ferb  unb  \\\  gu^)  unb  in  gflmnailifcfeen  ©vieleu  a((er  2lrt.  3,  Contrary 

to  English  practice,  the  comma  is,  as  a  rule,  not  used  in  German 
to  enclose  adverbs  or  adverbial  clauses  of  time,  manner,  and  place. 

4,  'to  see',  here  erblicfcu,  which  place  after  '  Rhodes' ;  young  men  =  youths; 
'of,  here  aud;  Rhodes,  9i()obud.  5,  'arrayed  —  magnificently'.  Turn 
these  words  into  a  relative  clause,  and  say:  'which  were  most  magnificently 
(auf^  Vradttigjle)  arrayed  (fdimiirfen) ',  according  to  the  rule  given  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  B. 
6,  to  meet  with  a  person,  cinem  begegncn.  Place  the  subject  immediately  after 
'when'.     The  Lacedaemonian,  ber  Sa^ebdmcniev.         7,  avmfelig.        8,  ^cvlumpt. 
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Section  16. 

POOR    PAY'. 

When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim "^^  observed  ^  a  soldier  leaning  *  pensively  on  the  butt-end  of  his 
musket,  he  accosted  ^  him  thus  :  "  Why  so  pensive  *,  my  friend,  after  so  ^ 
glorious  a  victory  ?  "  "  It  may  be  glorious  ^"  replied  the  brave  fellow, 
"  but '  I  am  thinking  that  all  the  human  blood  1  ^^  have  spilled  this  day  " 
has  only  '^  earned  me  fourpence." — Rev.  R.  K.  Arvine. 

1,  Slvnifclige  S3e5at)(un9.  2,  !l)ic  (S*(a(^t  fcci  Slinbf)eim  (Engl.  'Blenheim') 
wurbe  am  13*^°  Slii^uji  1704  t?on  bent  -^crjc^  v>cu  ^Warlbcnnigf)  in  33erbitit)Hiifl(  tiit  bem 
6fiercicf)ifc^cn  ^rinjen  (Sugen  gegeii  bie  Srjujcffn  gefo^teii.  93liub()eim  ifl  cin  fleiiicd 
baperifc^ed  S)orf  bei  ^od^jidbt,  an  bcr  Scnau.  2)ie  S(^(ac^t  ivurbe  \\\  gunftcn  ber  ^Bcvj 
biinbctcn  entfc^iebcn,  unb  bet  Jper^cg  t>cn  3)?ar(bcvouv\{)  ev()ielt  \\\x  biefen  glan^enbcn  Sieg, 
vcn  bcr  ^6nic\in  2lnna  ein  ^^rac^tvolleg  Schlep  (Blenheim  House)  bei  aycobftcrf  in 
Drforbfbire  jnm  ©efc^euf.  3,    Place  the  verb  'observed'  after  the  noun 

'soldier'.  4,   'leaning — musket'.     This  passage  must  be  changed  into 

a  relative  clause,  thus:  'who  leant  (fti^  ftii^en)  pensively  (ii^ebaiifenticd)  upon  the 
butt-end  (.Rclbon,  m.)  of  his  musket',  tor:  Sentences  containing  a  Present 
Participle  which  qualifies  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun,  are  generally 
turned  into  relative  clauses;  as^ 

The  teacher,  noticing  the  boy's  talent,        2)et   ?ef)rer,  Welder    ba3    iJatett  be^ 
applied  to  the  prince  on  his  be-  .^naben   bemerfte,  tjerwenbeie  fic^ 

half.  fiir  i^n  bei  bem  Siivfien. 

5,  to  accost,  anrcben;  thus,  fotgenberma^en.  6,  here  'na^benfeub'  in  order  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  word.  7,  so  ...  a,  cin  ,^.  fo.  8,  Make 

the  word  'glorious'  emphatic  by  placing  it  at  the  head  of  the  clause,  and  see 
App.  §  14.  Insert  the  adverb  'n,ic(}l'  between  the  subject  and  the  verb  'be', 
which  will  render  the  sentence  more  idiomatic.  9,  but  —  thinking,  abev 

id)  bebenfe.  10,  Supply  the  relative  pronoun  'which',  for:  The  relative 

pronoun  can  never  b^  omitted  in  German ;  to  spill,  vievtvepai.  11,  this 

day  =  to-day.  12,  This  work  has  only  earned  me  a  shilling,  biefe  2tvbeit  Ijat 

niir  nur  eiuen  Schilling  ciiigcbrac^t. 

Section  17. 

THE   WORLD   IS   A   LOOKINQ-QLASS. 

We '  may  be  pretty  certain  that  persons  ''■  whom  all  the  world  treat  ill, 
deserve  entirely  *  the  treatment  they  *  get.  The  world  is  a  looking-glass, 
and  gives  °  back  to  every  man  the  reflection  of  his  own  face. /Frown*  at 
it,  and '  it  will  in  turn  look  sourly  upon  you ;  laugh  *  at  it  and  with  it, 
and  *  it  is  a  jolly,  kind  companion '". — W.  M.  Thackeray. 

1,  We  —  certain.     9Bir  fcnnen  un«  ^icmlic^  ftd)er  barauf  ocvlaffcn.  2,  per- 

sons —  ill  =  those  who  have  to  suffer  from  everybody.  3,  VoKfommen. 

4,  they  get,  irelcfce  itjncn  jutcil  n?irb.  5,  to  give  back  the  reflection  =  to 

reflect,  ;jurii(t'»rcrfen ;  every  man,    Jcbfr;   face  =  image.  6,  to  frown  at  a 

person,  here  '  eincn  murrifd)  an'blicfcn';  use  the  second  pers.  sing.  7,  and 

—  you,  unb  fie  nnvb  auc^  auf  tic^  verbtie^lic^  l)crnie'berfd}aucn.  8,  '  Laugh  at  it' 

seems  to  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of:  'Smile  at  it'.  Say:  'Smile  at  it, 
laugh  with  it',  etc.  'To  smile  at  a  person',  here  'tintn  freunbUcfi  an'b(icf»n'. 
0,  'and —  is',  say:  'and  it  will  be  for  thee  (bir)'.  10,  ©efaljvtin. 
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Section  18, 

GIVE'  THE  HONOUR  TO   GOD  ALONE. 

A  lady  applied^  to  the  worthy  philanthropist'  Richard  Reynolds  on 
behalf  of  a  little  orphan  boy.  After  he*  had  (App.  §  17)  given  liberally'', 
she  said:  "When®  he  is  old  enough,  I  (App.  §  15)  will  teach'  him  to 
thank  his  benefactor."  "  Stop**,"  said  the  good  man,  "  thou  art  mistaken '. 
We  do  not  thank  the  clouds  for  rain  (S.  3,  N.  2).  Teach  ^"  him  to  look 
higher,  and  thank  Him  "  who  givelh  both  the  clouds  and  the  rain." — 
Rev.  R.  K.  Arvine. 

1,  Say  'Give  God  alone  the  honour'.  2,  to  apply  to  a  person  on  behalf 

o/" somebody,  ficj)  bci  eincm  fur  jematlb  »erh?enben.  3,  9J?ciifcf>enfvcuiib,  m. 

4,  To  avoid  ambiguity  turn  the  pron. 'he' here  by 'Reynolds'.  5,  'liberally', 
here  reic^lic^.  6,  The  conjunctipn  'when',  used  in  the  sense  of  when- 
ever', and  referring  to  indefinite  time,  must  be  rendered  by  '  tpclllt'  (compare 

5.  4,  N.  2) ;  as — 

When    (whenever)    my   old   teacher        Sfficnn  mein  alter  Server  na^  Hamburg 
came    to    Hamburg,    he   always  fam,  iro^nte  er  flet3  bei  mir. 

stayed  with  me. 

7,  The  verb  '  lcf)veu',  to  teach,  requires  the  accusative  of  the  person.  Render 
the  sentence  *  I  —  benefactor'  by  '  I  will  teach  him  to  be  thankful  to  his  bene- 
factor'. 8,  ■J&alt' I  9,  to  be  mistaken,  jic^  irren.  10,  Teach  — 
higher,  ?e^re  t()n  ^c()cr  blicfen.  11,  The  pronoun  '  Him'  is  here  used  as  a 
demonstr.  pron. ;  '  both  . . .  and ',  foipo^t . . .  n?ie  auc^ ;  *  to  give ',  here  =  to  send. 

Section  19. 

HOW  DID   CUVIERi  BECOME   A  NATURAIiIST  ? 

When  young  (S.  lo,  N.  2)  Cuvier  was  one  day^  strolling^  along  the 
sands  near  Fiquainville,  in  Normandy  *,  he  observed  a  cuttle-fish  lying  ® 
stranded  on  the  beach.  He  was  attracted  *  by  the  curious  object,  took 
it  home  to'  dissect,  and*  began  the  study  of  the  mollusca,  which  ended 
in  his  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  among  natural  historians. — S.  Smiles. 

1,  ®.  iD.  diiuicr,  bcrii{)mtct  fianjojtfc^et  9laturforfc^cr  (1769- 1832),  er^cb  bie  tter^ 
cjlci^cnbe  21natomie  juerfi  jiic  ©iifenfc^aft.  2,   one  day,  cineiJ  S^acjc^ ;   one 

morning,  ciiu^  3)?orgcn6  ;  one  evening,  eitic^  2lbcnb^,  etc.  3,  to  stroll  along 

the  sands,  an  bet  ^iijte  um^et'fc^lenbern ;  '  near',  here  v>on.  4,  bie  QiJcrmaubie, 

always  used  with  the  def.  art.  5,  'lying  —  beach',  say  'which  the  sea 

had  washed  (fpii(en)  upon  the  beach.    (See  App.  §  17.)  6,  to  be  attracted 

by   something,   ftc^   burc^   etlra^   an\ie^cflfn  fii()len-,    'object',   here   'creature'. 

7,  The  Supine  is  used  to  express  purpose,  and  must  be  employed  whenever 
the  English  'to'  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  'in  order  to',  or  'for  the  pur- 
pose of;  clauses  of  this  sort  are  generally  introduced  by  the  conjunction 
'urn';  as — 

I  will  take  this  animal  home  to  dis-         3(^  will  bieg  Xier  mit  nac^  S^^xyxit  ne^meit, 
sect.  um  e^  ju  fe^ieven. 

8,  'and  —  historian',  say  'began  (an'fatic\e'i)  to  study  the  mollusca,  and  became 
finally  (fcfclie^lic^)  one  of  the  greatest  natural  historians'.  Mollusca,  SKclluefeii 
or  SIBei^tiere. 
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Section  20. 

ON  THE    CHOICE   OP   BOOKS  \ 

In  literature  (S.  3,  N.  2)  T  am  fond  ^  of  confining  myself  to  the  best 
company,  which  consists  chiefly  of  old  acquaintances '  with  whom  I  am 
desirous  of  becoming  more  intimate,  and  I  suspect  *  that,  nine  ^  times  out 
of  ten,  it  is  more  profitable  ^  if  not  more  agreeable,  to  read  an  old  book 
over  again,  than ''  to  read  a  new  one  for  the  first  time. — Lord  Dudley. 

1,  'of  books',  here  ber  ?c!tuie.  2,  ^.  The  verbs  'to  be  fond  of  and 

'to  like'  are  often  rendered  by  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  'mogett',  either 
with  or  without  the  adverb  'gcrne'  or  'gem'  (willingly),  which  is  used  to  in- 
tensify its  signification  ;  as — 

/aw  very/oWo/'the  German  language.  3d&  mag  bic  bcittfdic  ©V^rad^e  fc^r  gem. 
j^re  j>ou  fond  of  \vd\kingi  SKogen  @ie  geruc  fpa^ieven  ge()eii? 

I  don't  like  this  child.  3(^  mag  bic3  ^inb  nidjt. 

B.  But  the  adverb  gptllC  or  get  It  in  itself  denotes  liking  and  fondness, 
and  is  therefore  the  general  translation  of  the  verbs  'to  be  fond  of*  or  'to 
like'  when  used  with  the  infinitive  of  other  verbs;  as — 
I  like  to  dance.  3(i^  tan^e  gem. 

/Tt- «rf /o«^  0/ confining  ourselves  to        3Bii-  befc^rdufen  \mS   gem  auf  einige 

a  few  old  books.  hjenige  alte  93u(^er. 

Construe  the  above  clause  accord,  to  the  last  example  given.  3,  acquaintances 
=  friends;  I  am  desirous  of  becoming  =  I  wish  to  become  (App.  §  19J.  The 
insertion  of  the  adverb  *noc^'  before  the  comparative  will  greatly  improve  the 
rendering  of  this  clause.  4,  to  suspect  =  to  believe.  5,  'nine  times 

out  of  ten'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  the  adverbial  expression  mciflenteil^, 
which  place  immediately  after  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause.  6,  pro- 
fitable, im^lid^  ;  'if — agreeable',  say  '  if  not  even  (gar)  more  agreeable;  'over 
again',  here  nod^  einmal.  7,  'than  —  time',  say 'than  to  occupy  oneself 

(^c^  bcfAdftigcn)  with  a  new  one'.  This  periphrase  is  necessary  to  avoid  a 
monotonous  repetition  in  German. 

Section  21, 

AM"  APPARENTLY  INSIGNIFICANT  PACT^  OFTEN  ^  LEADS 
TO  GREAT  RESULTS. 

When  Galvani '  discovered  that  a  frog's  leg  *  twitched  when  placed  in 
contact  with  diff"erent  metals,  it  *  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined  that 
so  apparently  insignificant  a  fact  would  ever  lead  (App.  §  17)  to  important 
results.  Yet  therein  lay  the  germ  of  *  the  Electric  Telegraph,  which '  binds 
the  intelligence  of  continents  together,  and  probably  before  many  years 
elapse  will*  "  put'  a  girdle  round  the  globe." — S,  Smiles. 

1,  Xf)atfad^c,  f.  2,  See  S.  5,  N.  2,  and  place  the  adverb  after  the  verb; 

'result',  Oiefiiltat,  n.  3,  Siiigi  ®a(vHini,  itatieniftter  Jlnatcm,  cutbccfte  1780  ben 

®abam(5mii(3.  '  When  —  discovered',  say  '  When  Galvani  made  the  discovery'. 
4,  'leg',  here  ®d)cnfe(,m.;  to  twitch,  in  Surfmigni  gcraten;  when  placed  =  when 
(S.  18,  N.  6)  the  same  was  (S.  2,  N.  i)  brought.  5,  it  —  imagined,  Ijdtte 

man  fic^  faum  tiprflcUcn  fcnnen ;  'that  so  apparently  ...  a',  baj;  cine  f.t'ciubav  fo. 
6,  ;^nm.  7,  which  —  together,  iv>e((^er  bic  ©cifler  ber  .^cntincnte  mit  eiuanter 

verbinbct ;  before  —  elapse  =  in  a  few  years.  8,  See  App.  §  16.  9,  to 

put  a  girdle  round  the  globe,  einen  ©iirtel  ringS  um  bie  (5ibe  .^ietjen.  *  OiingsS  um 
bit  6rbe  jief)'  xij  einen  ©iirtel  in  siermal  ge^n  aJJinuten.'    ^urf,  (Sommernad^tstranm. 
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Section  22. 
oAT^^ 

Oats  are  (S.  2,  N.  i)  chiefly  used  whole  ^  as  food  for  horses.  Ground ' 
into  meal,  they  are  used  in  some  countries  (especially  in  Scotland)  for  * 
making  porridge  and  cakes.  As^  a  plant,  it  is  extremely  hardy,  and 
grows  where  neither  wheat  nor  barley  could''  be  made  productive.  For'' 
this  reason  it  is  a  favourite  crop  in  mountainous  countries  and  moist 
climates  —  for  example  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  It  (S.  5,  N.  2)  also 
grows  luxuriantly  in  Australia,  Northern*  and  Central  Asia,  and  in 
North  America. — Nelson's  Readers. 

1,  J5cr  -^afer,  which  noun  is  never  used  in  the  plural.  2,  whole,  unge; 

ma'^len  ;  to  use,  bcuii^cn  ;  food  for  horses,  $fevbefiittcr,  n.  3,  Ground  —  meal, 
t,n  9}?cf)t  »crma()lcn  ;  they  —  used  =  one  uses  (gcbrauc^cn)  it  (m.).  See  S.  4, 
N.  4;  'country',  here  ©egenb.  4,  for  —  cakes,  urn  aJJc^lfuppe  unb  .!luc^cti 

barau^  i^u  mac^en.  5,  'As  —  hardy',  say  'The  plant  is  extremely  hardy 

(frdftig)*.  6,  could  —  productive  =  would  thrive.  7,  For  —  reason, 

2)af)cr,  adv.,  App.  §  14.  Render  the  pron. '  it'  by  '  ber  <&afec' ;  a  favourite  crop, 
ba^  J^auptgetveibe.  8,  in  9lorb;unb  SKittdajien. 

Section  23. 

SPRING  -  BLOSSOMS  ^ 

The  blossoms  of  Spring  are  as  brief'*  as  ihey  are  beautiful.  For-''  a 
short  time  they  embellish  the  country,  spreading  *,  as  it  were,  a  bridal  veil 
over  every  ^  tree  and  hedge.  It  seems,  indeed  •"',  as  if  Nature  had  given 
them  existence  only  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  show  their  worth,  and  then  to  de- 
stroy them.  Yet  "^  they  are  "  fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree,"  and  teach  us 
the  solemn  *  lesson — that '  everything  lovely  on  earth  is  destined  soon  to 
perish,  and  "  like  them  to  glide  into  the  grave. — Rev.  E.  M.  Davies. 

1,  5"»t)tin93btuten.  2,  oerganglic^.  3,  Sluf;  to  embellish,  fd^miicfcn. 

4,  spreading  =  and  spread;  as  it  were,  glcid^fam.  5,  'every  —  hedge',  say 

'hedges  and  trees'.  6,  teivfti^  ;  as  —  only,  al3  ^dtte  bie  S'iatur  ifjncn  lutr  ba^ 

Safein  »crUct)cn.  7,   'Yet  —  tree',  say  'They  are  however  the  lovely 

messengers  (iiJorboten)  of  a  fruitful  (fruc^trcic^)  tree'.  8,  solemn  lesson, 

enijle  aL'ia{)r^cit.  9,  that  —  perish,  bap  aKetJ  Serene  auf  (Srbcn  ber  a5evgdm3lid}feit 
gewci^t  ifi.  10,  'and  —  grave',  say  'and  like  the  blossoms  must  (App.  §  18) 

glide  ( jiufen)  into  an  early  grave '. 

Section  24. 

THE   WINKING^   EYELID. 

The  '^  object  of  winking  is  a  very  important  one  An  outside  '  window 
soon  (S.  5,  N.  2)  gets  soiled  *  and  dirty,  and  a  careful  shopkeeper  ^  cleans 
his  windows  every  morning.  But  our  eye-windows  must  *'  never  have  so 
much  as  a  speck  or  spot  upon  them ;  and  the  winking  eyelid ''  is  the  busy 
apprentice  who,  not  once  a  day,  but  **  all  the  day,  keeps  the  living  glass '' 
clean;  so  that,  after  alP",  we  are  litde  worse  off  than  the  fishes,  who" 
bathe  their  eyes  and  wash  their  faces  every  moment. — Prof.  G.  Wilson. 
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1,  TaS  Dffiicn  unt  (S^lic^cti  ber  9liuviiUbcr.  2,  'The  —  one',  say  'The 

opening  and  closing  of  the  eyelid  (pi.)  is  of  great  importance.  3,  outside 

window  =  street  window.  4,  trfibe.  5,  i'abenfjutcr ;  supply  the  adv. 

*  therefore'  after  the  verb  '  cleans',  and  place  the  object  last  of  all.  6,  '  must 
—  them',  say  'must  (burfen)  never  suffer  (cilcibeu)  even  (felbfl)  the  smallest 
speck,  the  least  dimness  (Xvubung).  7,    lae*  ftc^  cjfncube  uub  fc^Uefcube 

Slugciilib;  'apprentice',  here  I'abcnbiirfc^e.  8,  but  —  day,  nciit,  ben  flanjctt 

Xag  t)inburd).  9,  Stiigcngla^.  10,  genau  bctra^tct;  the  subject  should 

be  placed  immediately  after  the  conjunction  'that';  little  =  not  much;  to  be 
badly  off,  fc^limm  baran  fein.  11,  who  —  moment,  \vtl(i)i  Stii^en  unb  ©efid^t  jcbcii 
i?(ujeiiblit'l  babeu  unti  ivafc^cn. 

Section  25. 

A   GOOD   EXAMPLE. 

It  is  reported  that,  one  day  (S.  19,  N.  2),  the*  two  great  philosophers 
Aristippus  *  and  -^schines  had  fallen  at  variance  ^.  The  *  following  day, 
however,  Aristippus  came  to^  jEschines,  and  said :  "  Shall  ^  we  be  friends  ?" 
"Yes,  with'' all  my  heart!"  answered  ^schines.  "Remember*,"  con- 
tinued Aristippus,  "  that  ^  though  I  am  your  elder,  yet  I  sought  for  peace." 
"  True  *°,"  replied  JSschines,  "  and  for  this  "  I  will  always  acknowledge 
you  to  be  the  more  worthy  man,  for  *^  I  began  the  strife,  and  you  the 
peace." — Rev.  J.  Burroughs. 

1,  Place  the  subject  immediately  after  the  conj. 'that*.  2,  9lrt6tiv>pu3 

one  S\)rene  Ujurbe  (380  0.  (S^r.)  ©tiftcr  bet  ci)rcnaifd)en  *P()ilofc^>ljcnfc^ule,  hjcld)e  bie 
Se()ve  aufftedte,  baf  baiS  ^cd^fie  ©liicf  be«  3)?cnf^en  im  ftnnlicl^cn  unb  gciftigen  i^crgnugcn 
ju  fud)en  fci.  Strifiippu^  war  ein  Sfitgfiiofl'e  bc^  Socrates  unb  bcr  einjige  ■JJbi'ofcplj 
fcinet  3eit,  bcr  fid}  [cine  liCovtrdge  ntit  ®clb  bcja()len  lie^.  Slfc^ineS  inar  cin  Sleben* 
bu(}(cr  unb  ©cgner  beg  3)emojieneg,  unirbe  (389  ».  (»f)r.')  ju  9lt()cn  gebovcn,  lebte  fvater  ju 
*Ji{)obue  unb  ftcbcltc  enbltc^  nad^  fearnc^  iibet,  »o  er  (314  0.  (S:£)r.)  flarb.  3,  to 

fall  at  variance,  ftd)  iiberhjer'fen.  4,  The  =  On  the ;  however,  jebod^,  which 

must  not  be  placed  between  commas.  5,  Use  here  the  def.  art.  contracted 

with  the  prep.  ;^u  into  jum,  for :  The  def.  art.  is  often  used  to  mark  the 
Gen.  Dat.  and  Ace.  of  proper  names.  6,  Shall  =  Will.  7,  »on 

ganjcm  ^erj^cn  !  8,  (Srinnere  bi^  baran.  8,  Say  *  that  I  have  sought  for 

peace,  although  I  am  the  elder';  to  seek  for  peace,  urn  ben  Srieben  nad)'fud)cn. 
10,  Say  'That  is  true'.  11,  beef)alb,  adv.  (App.  §  14).     He  acknowledged 

you  to  be  the  more  worthy  man  (of  us  two),  @r  ertanntc  bi^  a (3  ben  SBuvbigercn 
von  \va&  beiben  an  ;  construe  according  to  this  example,  and  supply  the  expletive 
'aud)'  after  the  object '  you'.  12,  bcnn  id)  J»ar  bev  erfie  jum  ©treit,  unb  bu 

ium  5««bcn. 

Section  26. 

DESCRIPTION   OP  A   GLACIER. 

I  must  now  explain  to  you*  what  a  glacier  is.  You  see  before  you' 
thirty  or  forty  mountain-peaks,  and  between  these  peaks  what  '^  seem  to 
you  frozen  rivers.  The  snow,  from  ^  time  to  time  melting  and  dripping 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  congealing  in  the  elevated  hollows 
between  the  peaks,  forms  a  half-fluid  mass,  a  river  of  ice  "*,  which  is  called 
(S.  4,  N.  4)  a  glacier.  As  *  the  whole  mass  lies  upon  a  slanting  surface, 
and  is  not  entirely  solid  throughout,  it''  is  continually  pushing,  with  a 
gradual  but  imperceptible  motion,  down  *  into  the  valley  below. — Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe. 
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1,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  2,  Place  the  words  'before  you'  after  the 

object.  3,  a^auiH  bu  jju  iS'iS  erftarrte  ^lufTc  gu  erti(tcfcn.  4,  which 

(App.  §  16)  from  time  to  time  melts,  drips  down  on  the  mountain-sides  (93crq; 
abt)diiflc),  and  congeals  (gefiieren),  etc.;  see  S.  16,  N.  4.  Supply  the  adverb 
nncbcr  before  the  verb  'congeals'.  The  elevated  hollow,  bic  t)o^cr  gelegcne  5«t3- 
fpaltf.  5,  (Si^ftrcnt,  m.  6,  As  =  Since,  ba  (App.  §  16) ;  to  be  entirely 

solid  throughout,  buvc^  iinb  bitrc^  fefl  fcin.  7,  it  —  pushing,  fo  fenft  fte  fic^ 

forhtdt)rcnb  ;  with  a  . . .  but,  mit  einec  jUjar  . . .  bod).  8,  down  —  below,  in 

bad  itnten  ticgcnbe  Zi)ai  ijinab. 

Section  27. 

WITHOUT'   PAINS   NO    GAINS. 

It  was  one  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Charles  James  Fox  ',  that ' 
he  was  thoroughly  pains-taking  in  all  that  he  did.  When  *  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  being  "^  piqued  at  some  observation  as  to  his  bad 
writing,  he  actually  took"  a  writmg-master,  and  wrote  copies  like  a 
schoolboy  until  he  had  sufficiently  improved  himself.  Though  ^  a  cor- 
pulent man,  he*  was  wonderfully  active  at  picking  up  tennis-balls,  and* 
when  asked  how  he  contrived  to  do  so,  he  playfully  replied  :  "  Because '° 
I  am  a  very  pains-taking  man."  The  same  accuracy  which  he  bestowed 
upon  trifling  matters ",  was  displayed  by  him  in  things  of  greater  im- 
portance ;  and  ^"^  he  acquired  his  reputation  by  "  neglecting  nothing." — 
S.  Smiles. 

1,  DT)ne  'IWutje  fcin  ®cH?inn.  2,  3d^  mcdjie  ttorfc^Iagcn  ju  uberfe^en  :  'of 

the  famous  Ch.  J.  Fox',  u^cil  baburd^  ba3  a3ev()attnig  bed  ®cniti»3  gan;^  flat  and; 
gebriicft  unvb.  (5l)aiif6  3amc(?  5or  (1749-1806)  tmvb  fiton  1768  SJJitglicb  bed 
Untev^aufcd,  1772  Scvb  bed  ©c^a^ed,  unb  bilbete  1783  mit  91ort:^  unb  5J)ortlanb  ein 
SWinifteriutn,  ivelc^ed  jcbcc^  balb  bent  9JJinifterium  $itt  n:»ei(^en  ntnfte.  @r  begann 
bavanf  niit  93uvfe  nnb  aubcrn  eine  gro^artige  fartamentavifd)e  D^j^'ofition  gcgcn  *4>itt 
unb  fant^'ftc  wn  1792-97  fajl  adein  gegen  eine  ftarfe  aKajoritdt.  3m  3a()ve  1806, 
furj  Vet  fcinem  iJcbe,  nnirbe  er  mit  tyvaw-nfle  nod)mald  and  ©taatdrnber  bernfen. 
3,  ba^  er  jid^  in  adem,  n\id  er  tf)at,  bie  gvo§te  SWn()e  gab.  4,  When  he  was 

appointed  (see  N.  7).     The  verbs  ma^cn  (to  make),  ernennen  (to  appoint), 
and  enrdt)len  (to  choose,  to  elect),  and  other  verbs  denoting  choosing  or 
appointing,  require  in  German  the  prep,  jn  contracted  with  the  det.  art., 
whilst  in  English  they  govern  tiuo  Nominatives  in  the  Passive  Voice ;  as — 
2)er  i^vennb  meined  9?atcrd  ifi  j^nm  Sib*         My  father's  friend  has  been  elected 

geoibncten  evlvdtitt  wcvben.  a  member  of  Parliament. 

5,  being — writing.  This  clause  must  be  rendered  in  an  altogether  different 
form ;  let  us  say  '  and  felt  hurt  by  an  observation  as  to  (fiber)  his  bad  hand- 
writing'. To  feel  hurt  by  something,  fic^  bnvd)  etUHtd  vievle^t  fiiljlen.  The  p.  p. 
must  be  placed?  6,  'to  take',  here  engagie'ven ;  'actually',  here  faftifrf) 

(see  App.  §  15);  to  write  copies,  fic^  im  ©d)i?nfc^vciben  uben ;  improved  himself 
=  improved  his  hand-writing.  7,   Though  he  was.     Grammatical  dis- 

tinctness, as  a  rule,  requires  that  the  subject  and  copula,  which  after  certain 
conjunctions  are  so  frequently  omitted  in  English,  should  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  German.  8,  When  a  subordinate  clause,  beginning  with 
one  of  the  conjunctions  ba,  obgteii^,  iveil,  and  nunn,  precedes  a  principal 
clause,  which  is  often  done  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  principal  clause  is 
generally  introduced  by  the  adverbial  conjunction  fo  (so,  thus,  therefore) ;  as — 
2)a  ed  regnet,  [0  fonnen  (App.  §  15)  wix  '  As  it  is  raining,  we  cannot  go  out. 
nid^t  audge^en. 
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'He  —  balls',  fo  wnx  er  tm  Slufianjcn  bcr  ©dfk  beim  iTcnni^fviefc  icd)  ntcrfiruvbig 
f\ciraiitt.  9,  'and  —  so',  say  'and  when  (S.  18,  N.  6)  one  asked  him  how 

he  did  (madden)  it'.  The  verb  niacfccn  should  be  used  in  the  Pres.  Subj.,  since 
the  clause  contains  an  indirect  question  (App.  §§  28  and  30),  Playfully, 
fcf)crj5ent).  10,  SBcil  i(^  mir  ftcti?  bic  i^voptc  SKiibc  ijcbc.  11,  trifling  matters, 

.fi^(cinio(fcitcn ;  'was  —  importance',  say  'he  showed  also  in  more  important 
matters'  (Slngelcgcn^citcn).  12,  and  —  nothing,  uiib  er  cmarb  fic^  feinen  Oluf 

boburc^,  bap  et  ni^t^  fur  ju  gering  crad^tete. 

Section  28. 

THE  MAGNA    CHARTA'. 

The  great-grandsons  of  ^  those  who  had  fought  under  William,  and 
the  great-grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  under  Harold,  began  to' 
draw  near  to  each  other  in  friendship,  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  recon- 
ciliation was  the*  Great  Charter,  won^  by  their  united  exertions,  and 
framed  for  their  common  benefit.  Here  commences  the  history  of  the 
English  nation.  The  history  of  the  preceding  events^  is  the  history  of 
wrongs  inflicted'  and  sustained  by  various  tribes,  which,  indeed*,  all 
dwelt  on  English  ground,  but'  which  regarded  each  other  with  aversion 
such  as '°  has  scarcely  ever  existed  between  communities  separated  "  by 
physical  barriers. — Macaulay,  History  of  England. 

1,  !r>ie  'SWagna  Sfjarta'  ifl  bcr  am  19*®'^  Sunt  12 15  bcm  .Rcnig  3oJ}ann  cfinc  Sanb 
ahjcningcne  Staat^gvunbwcrtrag,  irclc^cr  a(g  CMvunblage  bcv  cnglifc^cn  aierf.iiTung  gilt. 
2,  '  of  those —  Harold'.  These  two  clauses  are  best  rendered  in  a  contracted 
form,  thus:  'of  the  men  who  had  fought  under  W.  and  H.'  3,  to  draw 

near  to  each  other,  fi^  cinauber  ndf)crn ;  in  friendship,  fremibfcf)aftli(^,  adv. 
4,  bie  2)iagna  (S^avta.  5,  The  two  clauses  containing  the  two  p.  ps.  must 

be  turned  into  one  contracted  relative  clause,  as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  B, 
Use  the  verbs  in  the  Impf.  of  the  Passive  Voice.  To  frame,  cntivcrfen. 
6,  Srcigniei,  n.  7,  The  two  p. ps.  qualifying  'wrongs'  (Uiibilbcn)  should  be 

placed  before  that  noun,  as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  ^;  of,  ocii ;  to  inflict,  ceriis 
ben;  to  sustain,  erleibcn  ;  by  —  tribes,  verfcbictcncv 'iuMfi^ftdmrnc.  8,  ^>vav;  on  = 
upon;  ground  =  soil.  9,  but  —  aversion  =  but  (iebcd))  showed  such  an 

aversion  against  one  another.  The  Article,  when  used  in  connection  with 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  stands  in  German  generally  before  those  words :  such 
an  aversion,  cinen  fold) en  2CibevUM((eu.  Since  the  clause  to  be  translated 
is  in  reality  but  a  part  of  the  preceding  relative  clause,  which  it  completes,  the 
verb  must  be  placed .'  10,  such  as,  une,  after  which  supply  the  pron.  er,  to 

give  more  distinctness  to  the  rendering;  to  exist,  bcfteljen ;  communities  = 
nations.  11,  toelc^e  buvc^  natiirlid)e  ©renjen  »oit  cinauber  getremit  jiub. 

Section  29. 

HONESTY. 

Mr.'  Denham  had  been  in  business  at  Bristol,  had  failed'^,  compounded, 
and  gone'  to  America.  There*,  by  a  close  application  to  business  as 
a  merchant,  he  acquired  a  plentiful  ■'  fortune  in  a  few  years.  Returned  • 
to  England,  he  invited  his  old  creditors  to  an  entertainment,  at  which  he 
thanked  them  for  the  easy''  terms  (S.  16,  N.  10)  they  had  favoured*  him 
with,  and,  though  the  guests  had  expected  nothing  but  a  good  treat, 
every'  man,  at  the  first  remove,  found  to  his  astonishment  a  cheque 
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under  his  plate  for'"  the  full  amount  of  the  unpaid  remainder,  with 
interest. — Dr.  B.  Franklin. 

1,  'Mr. —  Bristol',  translate  *Mr.  D.  had  had  a  business  at  (in)  B.',  and 
place  the  object  after  the  adverbial  circumstance  of  place.  2,  to  fail  (in 

business)  fvillicrcn ;  to  compound,  accovtiiercii.  Verbs  from  the  Latin  with  the 
termination  icrcn  do  not  admit  of  the  prefix  or  augment  ge  in  the  Past  Parti- 
ciple, but  follow  in  all  other  respects  the  weak  or  modern  form  of  conjugation. 
3,  say  'and  was  gone  to  America'.  The  verb  c^c{)cn  is  always  construed  with 
ff  ill,  which  auxiliary  is  especially  used  with  Intransitive  Verbs  denoting 
a  Passive  State  of  the  subject,  a  change  from  one  State  into  another,  or  a 
Motion,  if  the  place  to  which  the  motion  is  directed,  or  from  which  it  proceeds, 
is  either  expressed  or  understood.  4,  The  words  'he  acquired'  (erlangen) 

should,  in  an  inverted  form  (App.  §  14),  follow  the  adverb  'There';  'by  — 
merchant',  biirc^  luiabldfTige  faufmannif(^e  i£(}dtigfeit.  5,   plentiful  =  great. 

For  the  position  of  the  object  see  App.  §  9.  6,  ^Ai)  (Snglanb  juriicfgefe()rt ; 

entertainment  =  meal ;  at  which,  luobci.  7,  bequem ;  terms,  *4Jebinguni^en. 

8,  to  favour  a  person  with  something,  eincm  ttwai  gclrd^veu  (v.  tr.) ;  nothing 
but,  nur ;  treat,  ©cljmauS,  m.  9,  every  —  plate,  fanb  bod^  ein  ieber  na^  bent 

frficn  ©ange  ^n  fcincm  ©rj^aunen  wntcr  bcm  Speller  cincn  aBed)fcl  'oox.  10,  for  — 

interest  =  which  was  issued  (aii(?jle((en)  for  (auf )  the  full  amount  of  the  remaining 
(riicfildubig)  debt  with  (nebfi)  interest. 

Section  30. 

FORMATION   OP  A  CORAL-ISLAND. 
I. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  *  when  the  animalcules,  which  form  the  corals  at 
the  bottom  ^  of  the  ocean,  cease  to  live,  their '  structures  adhere  to  each 
other,  by  virtue  either  of  the  glutinous  remains  within,  or  of  some  pro- 
perty in  salt-water.  The  interstices  being  *  gradually  filled  up  with  sand 
and  ®  broken  pieces  of  coral  washed  by  the  sea,  which  also  adhere,  a  mass 
of  rock  is  at  length  formed.  Future  *  races  of  these  animalcules  erect 
their  habitadons  upon  the  rising ''  bank,  and  ^  die,  in  their  turn  to  elevate 
this  monument  of  their  wonderful  labours. 

1,  'that  when  the  animalcules  . . .  cease  to  live'.  This  clause  may  be  briefly 
rendered  by  saying:  'that  after  the  death  (9lbfievbcn,  n.)  of  the  animalcules'. 
To  translate  the  last  noun,  form  a  diminutive  of  %itx  2,  SWeeicgbobcn,  m. 

3,  'their  —  salt-water'.  Use  the  following  order  of  words  for  rendering  this 
passage:  'their  little  houses  (dim.  of  Jpauei)  either  through  the  in  them  con- 
tained glutinous  remains  (Ubevrejle)  or  through  some  (ivgciib  eine)  property 
of  the  salt-water  held  together  are  (Pres.  of  the  Passive  Voice)'.  4,  When 
the  Present  Participle  is  used  to  denote  a  logical  cause  from  which  we 
may  draw  an  inference,  it  must,  by  the  help  of  the  conjunction  '&a',  be 
changed  into  a  finite  verb,  i.  e.  one  with  a  personal  termination,  thus : — 
The  interstices  being  gradually  Jil led  2)  a  nun  bie  3wiftl)ftu"dume  allmdt)Ii^  mit 
up  with  sand,  a  mass  of  rock  is  at  (Saiib  auggefiiUt  werbcn,  fo  unrb 

length  formed.  au(S  bent  (^aiijen  enbUc^  eine  gelfen; 

raaiJe  gebilbet. 
The  tense  in  which  the  verb  is  to  be  used,  must  always  be  determined  by  the 
context.         5,  and — sea,  unb  mit  i^lmh  !D?eere  bcvangcfpiiltcn  ,^crbrocfetten  ^cvaKcn  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  verbs  must  follow  this  passage.  6,  The 

following  generations.  7,  'to  rise',  here  fic^  er^eben.     Present  Participles 
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used  attributively  are  inflected   like  adjectives.     Bank  =  reef.  8,  'and 

die  —  labours',  translate  'and  die  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  contribute  also  in  their  turn 
(i()rerfeit^)  to  the  elevation  (Gvljc^ung,  f.)  of  this  monument  of  their  admirable 
work  (Slrbcit,  f.)'. 

Section  31. 

FORMATION   OP   A    CORAL-ISLAND. 
II. 

The  *  new  bank  is  not  long  in  being  visited  by  sea-birds.  Salt-plants  ^ 
take  root  upon  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B),  and  ^  a  soil  is  being  formed.  A  cocoa- 
nut,  or  the*  drupe  of  a  pandanus  is  thrown  on'  shore.  Land-birds 
visit  it'  and  deposit  the  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Every  high  tide, 
and  still  more  "^  every  gale,  adds  something  to  the  bank.  The  *  form  of 
an  island  is  gradually  assumed,  and  last  of  all  ®  comes  man  (S.  3,  N.  2) 
to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  take  possession. — M.  Flinders. 

1,  The  new  coral-reef  is  (S.  2,  N.  i)  now  soon  visited  by  (vcn)  sea-birds. 
2,  Sea-plants ;   to  take  =  to  strike.  3,  unb  fo  bilbct  fi(^  eine  ©rbfci^id^t. 

4,  bic  gru(f)t  einer  fanatic.  !Die  fanatic  (Pandanus)  ifl  eine  9lrt  ^alnte  unb  wirb 
auc^  $anbang  (m.)  ober  $atmnuf  baum  flcnannt.  5,  an,  contracted  with  the 

def.  art.  6,  it  =the  same,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  'shore';  to  de- 

posit, juriicf laiTen ;  seeds,  ©ante,  m.,  used  in  the  sing.  7,  still  more  = 

especially;  adds  —  bank,  trdgt  ctn>a3  ^ur  SBcrgvc^erung  bc3  9iiifS  bet.  8,  The 

latter  (bicfe^)  gradually  assumes  (an'ne^mcn)  the  form  of  an  island.  The  adv. 
'gradually'  may  be  made  emphatic;   see  App.  §  14.  9,  jule^t;  'to  — 

possession '  =  to  take  possession  of  the  same. 

Sec f 2 on  32. 

REYNARD'    CAUGHT. 

A  fox  observed  ^  some  fowls  at  roost,  and  wished  to '  gain  access  to 
them  by  smooth  speeches.  "I  have  charming  news*  to  tell  you,"  he'^ 
said.  "  The  animals  have  concluded "  an  agreement  of  universal  peace 
with  one  another.  Come  down  and  celebrate ''  with  me  this  decree  ^" 
An  old  cock,  who  was  well  on  his  guard,  looked'  cautiously  all  around, 
and  the  fox,  perceiving  (S.  16,  N.  4)  this,  inquired'"  the  reason.  "I  was 
only  observing  '^  those  two  dogs  which  are  coming  this  way  ","  replied 
the  cock.  Reynard  prepared  '^  to  set  off.  "  What ","  cried  the  cock, 
"have  not  the  animals  concluded  an  agreement  of  universal  peace.?" 
"  Yes,"  returned  the  fox,  "  but  those  dogs  (S.  5,  N.  2)  perhaps  have  not 
yet '"  heard  of  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B)." —  Anonymous. 

1,  !Dcr  uberlifictc  fflcincfe  (or  Oicinfjarb).  2,  to  observe  =  to  see  ;  at  roost, 

auf  i^rcr  <Stangc  fijjcn.  3,  to  —  speeches,  buvd)  glatte  SCcrte  i()rcr  b^ibljaft  ju 

irerben.  4,  charming  news  =  something  pleasant.     To  render  'you'  use 

the  dat.  of  the  persni.  pron.  of  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  For  the  construction  see 
App.  §  7.  5,  The  words  indicating  the  speaker,  after  a  quotation,  must 

be  rendered  in  an  inverted  form  (see  App.  §  13).  6,  to  conclude, 

ab'fd)lic§cn,  str.  v.  tr. ;  the  agreement  of  universal  peace,  bet  aHgcmeine  ^rieben^= 
vertrag;  to  come  down,  l^erun'tcifcmmm ;  supply  the  adv.  alfo  between  the  verb 
and  the  separable  particle.  7,  fcicm.  8,  93c[itlu§,  m.  9,  to  look 

all  around,  fid)  nai)  alien  ©eiten  uni'fc()cn.  10,  to  inquire  the  reason,  ficfc  nac& 

ber  Urfa(!^e  crfnnbigen.  11,  I  was  observing  =  I  observed  (beobac^ten). 
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Which  are  coming  =  which  come.  The  English  compound  forms  of  the 
verb  with  the  auxiliary  and  the  present  participle,  and  of  the  verb  *to  do' 
with  the  infinitive  (I  do  come  =  I  come.  I  did  come  =  I  came),  must  be 
rendered  by  the  corresponding  simple  forms.  12,  biefc^  9Bcc<C(5.  13,  fic^ 

jum  25a»onlaufcn  bercit  ma^cn.  14,  iffiie.  15,  *  not  yet ',  here  noc^  nidjtd. 

Section  33. 

THE^   MEANS    OF    COTHT^EYANCE    IN    THE    TIME    OP 
CHARLES   II. 
I. 
Heavy  articles*  were  (S.  2,  N.  i)  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  generally 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  waggons  ^.     The  *  expense  of  trans- 
mitting them  was  °  enormous.    From  London  to  *  Birmingham  the  charge 
was  £7  a'^  ton,  and  from  London  to  Exeter  £12,  which'  is  a  third  more 
than  was  afterwards  charged  ^  on  turnpike-roads,  and  fifteen  times  more 
than  is  now  demanded  by  ^**  railway  companies.     Coal "  was  seen  only 
in  districts  where  it  was  produced  '^'^,  or  ^'  to  which  it  could  be  carried  by 
sea,  and "  was,  indeed,  always  known  in  the  South  of  England  by  the 
name  of  sea-coal. 

1,  2)ie  ©cforbcvungsmittel  jitr  3eit  ^art3  beg  3»etten.        2,  objects.        3,  ?att; 
ttagen,  which  place  after 'generally'.  4,  'The  —  them',  may  be  briefly 

rendered  by  the  compound  noun  '  2)tc  3;ran?VortIoj!en'.  It  may  here  be  pointed 
out  that  the  German  language  lends  itself  more  easily  than  any  other  living 
language  to  the  formation  of  compound  expressions.  Many  advantages 
result  from  this  adaptability  of  the  language  to  express  in  one  single  term 
which,  otherwise,  would  require  a  number  of  words;  but  the  greatest  of  these 
advantages  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  power  it  gives  us  to  avoid  the  too  frequent 
use  of  the  Genitive,  a  power  which,  if  rightly  wielded,  will  impart  great  vigour, 
conciseness,  and  elegance  to  the  student's  style  of  writing.  5,  were  extra- 

ordinary high  (gro^).  6,   na^ ;  'charge',  here  gvac^t,  f. ;   'to  be',  here 

betragen;  £7,  ftcbcit  ^funb  (Sterling.  7,  The  def.  art.  is  used  in  stating 

the  price  of  goods,  when  the  English  use  the  indef.  art. ;  as — 
!Diefcc  .fattun  fofiet  funfjig  5pfennige  bie        This  cotton  is  sixpence  a  yard.     (10 

(Site.  pfennigs  =  1^^.) 

8,  The  pron.  'which'  referring  to  a  whole  clause,  and  not  to  a  particular 
word  in  that  clause,  should  be  rendered  by  the  indef.  rel.  pron.  tpa^ ;  as — 
She  acted  without   thinking   about        <Sie  l^anbclte,  ot^ne  iikt  bic  golgen  naci^s 

the  consequences,  ^bich  was  very  jubenfcn,  \\i<xi  feljr  unrest  war. 

wrong. 
0,  bcrcc^ncn;  turnpike-road,  (5f|auffce,  f.  10,  tion,  followed  by  the  def.  art.; 

to  demand,  beaufpruc^en.  11,  ©teinfofjtcn,  used  in  the  pi.  without  the  art. 

Use  the  active  voice  with  man,  S.  4,  N.  4.  12,  gcununcn.  13,  or  —  sea, 

obcr  »po{)in  ftc  t»evfd)t|ft  lucvben  fcnntcn.  14,  Say  '  and  it  was  (fic  truvbcu)  in  the 

South  of  England  therefore  (bal)cv  auc^)  only  called  sea-coal  (8c^iffeiFc()len)'. 

Section  34. 

THE  MEANS  OF  CONVEYANCE  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
CHARLES  II. 

II. 
The  rich '  (S.  5,  N.  2)  commonly  travelled  in  ^  their  own  iron  carriages 
with  at  least  four  horses.     A  ^  coach  and  six  is  in  our  time  never  seen, 

VOL.  IV.  c 
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except  as  part  of  some  procession.  The  frequent  mention,  therefore,  of 
such  equipages  *  in  old  books  is  Hkely  to  mislead  us.  We '  attribute  to 
magnificence  what  was  really*  the  effect  of^  disagreeable  necessity. 
People "  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  travelled  with  six  horses,  because  * 
with  a  smaller  number  there  was  danger  of  sticking^"  fast  in  the  mire. — 
Abridged  from  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

1,  Adjectives  used  as  nouns  are  declined  as  they  would  be  if  the  noun, 
which  is  understood,  were  to  follow  them.  They  are  always  written  with  a 
capital  initial.  2,  in  i()veu  cigencn  mit  irenigfien^  »ier  vpferben  bcfpannten  eifcrnen 

^ftutfc^cn.  3,  *A  —  seen'.     This  clause  must  be  construed  thus :  'Except 

(Stumer)  in  processions  a  coach  and  six  (eine  fei^^fvdnnige  Jlutfc^e,  see  App.  §  14) 
is  now  never  seen'.  Supply  the  words  '  bei  un^'  before  the  p.  p.  4,  ©taatgj 
fuljorerfc;  therefore  ...  is  likely  to  mislead  us  =  can  therefore  easily  mislead 
(irre  fii(}r«:n)  us.  The  object  'us'  must  be  placed  immediately  after  the  copula 
'can'.         5,  2Bir  fc^reiben  fccr  ^vac^tlicbe  ju.  6,  really  =  in  reality;  'effect', 

here  =  consequence.  7,  Say 'of  a'.  8,  One  (S.  5,  N,  2),  9,  because 
. . .  there  was  danger,  hjeil  man  . . .  ©efa^r  lief;  'small',  here  c^crinq.  10,  to 

stick  fast,  ftcrfeu  bleiben.     Use  the  Supine,  for :  When  the  English  Gerund 
(i.e.  the  verbal  in  -ing)  is  governed  by  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  an  adjective,  it  is 
generally  rendered  by  the  Supine.     Comp.  S.  78,  N.  14.     Examples: 
He  possesses  the  gift  of  speaking  well.        @r  befi^t  bie  ©vibe  gut  j  u  f  p  r  e  d)  e  ti. 
Do  not  begin  talking!  gangen  @ie  nic^t  an  ju  fptec^en! 

Section  35. 

SIR^  "WILLIAM   HERSCHEL. 

When  *  pursuing  his  musical  avocations  in  the  pump-room  at  Bath, 
Sir  William  Herschel  had  a  small  workshop  close''  at  hand,  and  when 
(S.  1 8,  N.  6)  the*  exacting  loungers  in  the  pump-room  admitted  of  a 
pause  in  the  music,  he  slipped  off  ^  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  complete  the  polishing 
of  a  speculum®,  or  the  grinding''  of  a  lens.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
heard  the  signal ',  when  '  he  was  ready  to  snatch  up  his  instrument  and '° 
to  be  the  first  in  the  orchestra.  Thus  "  he  gathered  up  the  fragments  of 
lime,  and  this  made  (S.  27,  N.  4)  him  at  last  the  friend  of  monarchs^-, 
and  the  first  ^'  of  astronomers. — Rev.  Dr.  Leitch. 

1,  ^rtebvicf)  SBiIf)«(m  ^crfc^ct  (fpdter  i^ir  9."0iniam  ©crfrftcl)  mirbe 
am  15*^°  9{in\  1738  in  ^annoiier  gcborcn.  (Sr  fam  alei  SUitftfcr  nac^  (iiiglanb,  bes 
fc{}dftigte  jid}  jctccfe  in  feincn  lliuf.cttunbcu  cingcticnb  mit  bcr  Jlftvcncmie,  wcldier  cv  fic^ 
ciiClic^  gan^  tvibmctc.  Sv  cntbcrftc  mit  ftlbfi  vunfcrtigtcu  Sviegcltclccfeven  w\\  big  bai)in 
uubcfanntcr  Wtopc  ben  llranu?,  ^>rei  ©atnrn^mcnbe,  ',ab(vfid^e  I^iHTflftcvne,  (2tevn()aufcn 
iiiib  yjebelflfcfcn,  unb  liefertc  ()ocf)|t  irirfitige  *-lVobad)tnnge.i  fiber  bie  *l>(aneten.  S)iefe 
(Sntbcrfungcn,  ireldje  bcr  Sinit  burd)  bie  \>on  bcr  fonic^lidjcit  ©cfcllfd^aft  bcr  aBifTcnf*aften 
t»eveifent[id)ten  Soumale  mitgetl)ci(t  unirben,  madjtcn  i()n  balb  ,^um  bcru()mtcn  ^Jianne. 
(5v  nnube  v^ou  bem  .ftonigc  C^eovg  III  jum  fouiglirfjcn  3lflroncmcn  cvnannt  unb  genog 
tSI)vc,  !)hil)m  unb  ®of)lftanb,  aM  cr  am  as^ten  i)ing.  1822  ^^u  <£lcug()  bci  aiUnbfov  ^arb. 
(S^  ift  uumeg(id),  I)iec  nid)t  and)  i^nglcid)  feiucr  gelicbteu  (2c^r,H'ftcr  .Caroline  p 
gcbenfon,  UH'ld)e  mit  feltcncv  .*>ingebuug  ficf)  ben  ^^cilvcbungcn  unb  5lrbcitcn  beg  dUcvcn 
3?rubcrg  anfc^lcp  unb  fo  nidH  U'cntg  j^u  ben  gldn^cnbcn  (irfdgen  bicfcg  gvct^nt  unb  l^cc^ji 
mcrfniurbigcn  ^Manncg  beitrug.  Sic  ftavb  im  3a()ie  1848  in  i()rcr  4\itcrftabt  .Oannoijer. 
3()ve  uuldngft  vcveffentlic^tcn  SJJcnunvcn  unb  33vicfc  iKvbicncn  im  l)iHtflcn  ®vabc  tag 
allgcmcinc  intcrcJTc,  ujclc^cei  fic  nid)t  adcin  in  Scutfd^lanb,  foubcvn  nwd)  in  CSnglanb 
fjetttovgcvufcn  l)abcn.  2,  This  passage  requires  a  dilferent  construction  in 
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German,  thus:  'When  Sir  W.  H.  was  still  officiating  (func\ie'ren,  see  S.  32,  N.i  i) 
in  the  pump-room  (Jvinffjade)  at  Bath  as  a  member  of  the  band  (.tapcdc),  he 
had',  etc.  3,   close  at  hand,  qan;;  in  ter  5Jldl)e,  which  place  before  the 

object.  4,  bie  inclbccieljrentcn  SKufiggdngcr;  to  admit  of  something,  ctrra^ 

gcllaUcn,  w.  v.  tr.         5,  ^inaus'fc^luvfcn.  6,  ©piegcl,  m.  7,  ©(^Icifcn,  n. 

8,  bag  3eicf)en  j^unt  Slnfangen.  9,  when  —  ready,  fo  wax  er  and)  f^cn  bercit ; 

to  snatch  up,  crgreifen,  see  S.  i,  N.  2.  10,  and  —  first  =  and  as  the  first  to 

take  (cin'nciimen)  his  place.  11,  Thus  —  time  =  Thus  (So,  adv.)  he  used 

every  spare-moment ;  the  spare-moment,  tev  freie  Sliigcnblicf .  12,  *  monarch ', 

here  guril.  13,  jum  crftcn  Slftroiicmen  [eiiiev  3cit. 

Section  36. 

THE'   AIR-OCEAIT. 
I; 

Enveloping '  this  solid  globe  of  ours  are  two  oceans,  one '  partial,  and 
the  other  universal.  There  is  the  ^  ocean  of  water,  which  has "  settled 
down  into  all  the  depressions '  of  the  earth's  surface ',  leaving  *  dry  above 
it  all  the  high  lands,  as  mountain-ranges,  continents,  and  islands;  and^ 
there  is  an  ocean  of  air,  which  enwraps  *°  the  whole  in  one  transparent 
mande. 

Through  "  the  bosom  of  that  ocean,  like  fishes  with  their  fins  (App. 
§  14),  birds"  and  other  winged  creatures  swim;  whilst  man"  and  other 
mamalia  creep  like  '*  crabs  at  the  bottom  of  this  aerial  sea  ". 

1,  JJag  Suftmeer.  2,  Say  '  Two  oceans  envelop  (umgcben)  our  solid  globe 

(iSrbtugcO-  3,  the  one  partial    (teihteife)   and  the  other  universal  (ganj)., 

The  subsequent  sentence  is  best  introduced  by  a  colon  ( :  ),  which  we  use  to 
direct  attention  to  what  is  following.  The  words  '■There  is'  must  then  be 
omitted.  4,  bag  9Se(tmcer.  5,  'which  —  all',  say  '  which  fills  (erfuKcn) 

all '.  6,  a>crticfung,  f.  7,  To  render  '  of  the  earth's  surface ',  form  a 

compound  noun  by  combining  the  corresponding  German  terms  of  the  nouns 
*  earth '  and  '  surface'. 

A.  When  the  component  parts  of  Conipound  Nouns  are  substantives,  we 
combine  them  often  without  any  connecting  link;  as — ba3  Safttier,  beast  of 
burden  ;  bag  Stabtvicrtel,  the  quarter  of  a  town,  ward. 

B.  Neither  do  we  require  a  connecting  link  for  the  formation  of  Com- 
pound. Nouns  the  first  component  of  which  is  an  adjective  or  a  particle ; 
as — bie  ©rcpmuttcr,  grandmother ;  bag  Uiiglucf,  misfortune ;  bet  Uvqued,  fountain- 
head. 

C.  The  Gender  of  Compound  Nouns  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  com- 
pounds with  9J?ut,  m.j  is  determined  by  the  last  component,  which  is  always 
a  noun. 

8,  'leaving  —  islands'.  This  passage  may  be  rendered  thus:  '  so  that  all //?<• 
high  lands  ((Si(^cf)imgen),  as  (tine)  mountain-ranges,  etc.  . . .  rise  dry  above  the 
same;  to  rise,  ftc^  erbebcn.  9,  «nb  bag  i'uftniccr.  10,  um(}uricn  ;  say  'the 

whole  globe*  (>Kuge(,  f.) ;  'in',  here  mit.  11,  In  this  ocean  of  air.  12,  Since 
the  four  subsequent  nouns  in  this  passage  represent  a  whole  class,  the  def.  art. 
is  required  before  each  (S.  3,  N.  2).  13,  Use  this  noun  in  the  plural,  since 

the  noun  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  conj.  'and'  stands  in  the  same 
number.  14,   gleidi  .trcbfeu;  to  creep,  umdcv  fvicdjen.     The  word 'whilst' 

being  a  subordinative  conj.,  the  verb  must  be  placed?  15,  Suftmeet. 

C  2 
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Section  37. 

THE   AIR-OCEAM". 
II. 

The  air-ocean,  which  everywhere '  surrounds  the  earth,  and  feeds  and 
maintains  it,  is  even  ^  more  simple,  more  grand,  and  more  majestic  than 
the'^  'world  of  waters';  more*  varied  and  changeful  in  its  moods  of 
storm  and  calm,  of  ebb  and  flow,  of  brightness  and  gloom.  The  ^  at- 
mosphere is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  thing,  a  most  perfect  example  of  the 
economy  of  nature.  Deprived  of*  air,  no  animal  would  live,  no  plant 
would  grow,  no  flame  would  burn,  no''  light  would  be  diffused.  The* 
air,  too,  is  the  sole  medium  of  sound.  Without  it,  mountains  might*  fall, 
but  ^^  it  would  be  in  perfect  silence.  Neither  whisper  "  nor  thunders  '* 
would  ^*  ever  be  heard. — Maury,  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. 

1,  Place  the  adverb  before  the  verb.  2,  fec|ar  noc^.  3,  jcne  ma^tic^e 

SBaffertvclt,  after  which  put  a  full  stop  and  begin  a  new  sentence.  4,  This 

passage  may  be  construed  thus :  '  It  offers  a  greater  variety  (SlJannicjfaltigfeit) 
and  changeableness  in  the  transitions  from  storm  to  (ju)  calm,  from  ebb  to 
flow,  and  from  light  to  gloom  (!Dunfel,  n.)'.  The  article  (which,  if  practicable, 
should  be  contracted  with  the  preceding  preposition)  must  be  used  with  the 
last  six  nouns,  see  S.  3,  N.  2.  5,  2)ct  Suftfrcig  ift  in  bee  2'()at  ftcc^f^  Unmberbav 

xinl)  geivdfjrt  ein  ocIlenbetcS  fflfifriel  »on  bent  f)aue(mtcrif^cn  !iBcfeu  bet  DIatur. 
6,  Without  (App.  §  14) ;  would  =  could,  Impf.  Subj.  7,  imb  fcin  Sii^t  ficfe 

werbiei'ten.  8,   Also  (def.  art.)  sound  can  only  be  transmitted  (forfj?fIangcn) 

through  the  air.  9,  might  =  could ;  to  fall,  ein'fiurjcn.  10,  Say  '  and 

yet  the  prevailing  silence  would  not  be  interrupted'.  11,  leifeS  ©efliifter, 

ace.  12,   lautcn  Donner,  ace.  13,  'would  —  heard',  use  the  active 

voice  with  the  indef.  pron.  man. 

Sedioji  38. 

CHEERFUL  1   CHITRCH  -  MUSIC. 

When  the  poet  Carpani  inquired  "^  of  his  friend  Haydn '  how  it  hap- 
pened *  that  his  church-music  was  °  always  so  cheerful,  the  great  composer 
made  *  the  following  beautiful  reply : 

"  I  cannot  make  it  otherwise  V'  said  he,  "  I '  write  according  to  the 
thoughts  I  feel.  When  *  I  think  of  God,  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy  that 
(App.  §  16)  the'°  notes  dance  and  leap,  as  it  were,  from  my  pen;  and 
since  God  has  given  me  a  cheerful  heart,  it "  will  be  pardoned  me  that " 
I  serve  him  with  a  cheerful  spirit." — Rev.  R.  K.  Arvine. 

1,  frc^tic^.  2,  inquired  of  =  asked.  3,  3ofcp^  J[M\)bn  (^eB.  ten  3i8'^««» 

Wax},  IT  12  JU  gjo'^rau  in  £ifircic^,  +  ben  3i8ten  gjjji  1809  in  aiMcn,  bilbete  jt^  burd^ 
cic^cncg  Stubuun  in  bcr  3)J«ftf  awd  unb  Icbtc  baiui  nanicnt(idf)  al^  .R'apfllmeiflcr  beg 
j^iirflen  (S£(tcv()aj\)  in  ffiien.  (Sr  ift  bcr  ©djovff*^  i'f'-'  ©V)niVf)o»i«  ""b  bcS  ©treic!^* 
quartette ;  au^  ^at  cc  ftc^  buvdf)  bie  23cflvuubung  bet  neucven  SuftvumentationSfunft  eijt 
befoiibcre(3  iBcrbienft  ettrcrben.  @eine  SBerfc  jlnb  ebenfo  j^afjlveid),  nne  manniflfaltic< ; 
buvdj  bie  bciben  Dratcrien:  '!l)ie  @d)6vf«nfl'  (1799)  unb  'bie  3a()ree;ifiten'  (1801) 
l)at  er  jcbcd)  feinen  9Jamen  mit  etjcrnen  Settern  in  bio  ®efd}i^te  bet  Jlnuft  cin9etta(^en. 
4,  Use  the  Pres.  Subj.  of  femmen,  since  the  clause  contains  an  indirect  ques- 
tion;  see  App.  §§  28  and  30.  5,  was  —  cheerful,  ftct(5  einen  fo  fr6()U^en 
^barafter  trage.            6,  to  make  a  reply,  eine  9lntliiort  gcbcn;  'beautiful',  here 
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fiimifl;  for  the  construction  see  App.  §  15.  7,  anbev^;  for  the  place  of  the 

negation  see  App.  §  12.  8,  Translate  the  passage  *  I  write  —  feel'  briefly 

by  saying:  '  I  write  just  as  (fo  toit)  I  feel',  since  it  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  German  language  to  render  the  sentence  in  a  literal 
way.    ((SJcbanfen  fann  man  ni^t  ful)len.)  9,  2)enfe  iit)  an  Oott,  fo  ijl,  etc.; 

full  of,  »ol(er.  10,  Construe  this  clause  after  the  following  model : 

The  notes  danced  and  lept,  as  it        2)ie   Uloten   tan^tcn   unb  ^iipften    \i}m 

were,  from  >&/j  pen.  gtci^fam  n\i6  ber  gebec. 

11,  fo  Jwirb  man  mir  t)offeutUcl^  tjcrjei^en.  12,  that  =  if. 

Section  39. 

OUR  INDUSTRIAIii  INDEPENDENCE   DEPENDS   UPON 
OURSELVES. 

Truer  ^  words  were  never  uttered  than  those  spoken  by  Mr.  Dargan, 
the  Irish  railway-contractor,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Dublin. 

"  I  have '  heard  a  great  deal  V'  he  said,  "  about  the  independence  that 
we  are  "  to  get  from  this  or  that  source,  yet  ®  I  have  always  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  our  industrial  independence  depends 
upon  ourselves.  Simple  ^  industry  and  careful  exactness  would  *  be  the 
making  of  Ireland.  We  have,  it*  is  true,  made  a  step  in  advance,  but  per- 
severance is"  indispensably  necessary  for  eventual  success." — S.  Smiles. 

1,  inbujlricK.  2,   A  greater  truth  than  that  which  Mr.  D.,  the  Irish 

railway-contractor  (@ifenba^njUuternet)mer),  spoke  (au8'fv«'^fn)  at  (in)  a  public 
meeting  in  (ju)  Dublin,  has  never  been  uttered.  3,   The  words  'he  said' 

should  follow  here;  see  S.  32,  N.  5.  4,  a  great  deal  =  much.  5,  are 

to  get,  ertangen  foKen ;  for  the  construction  see  App.  §  16 ;  from,  au5.  6,  yet 
I  have  always  had  the  firm  conviction.      Render  *to  have'  here  by  ticgcn. 

7,  fc^lic^t;  'industry',  here  g(eip,m.;  careful,  jivcng ;  exactness,  ^^Jflid^tcrfiiKun^,  f. 

8,  would  establish  (bcgruubcn)  Ireland's  prosperity  (fflotjlflanb,  m.).  9,  it  is 
true,  jtoar;  see  S.  15,  N.  3 ;  'to  make',  here  tt)un;  in  advance,  »crttidrtg. 
10,  Here  follow  the  words  *  for  (jn,  contracted  with  the  def.  art.)  eventual 
(eventucH)  success'. 

Section  40. 

ENGLAND'S^   TREES. 

The  principal  native*  trees  are  the'  oak,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  aspen, 
birch,  larch,  alder,  hawthorn,  hazel,  and  willow.  The  beech,  maple, 
horse-chestnut*,  Spanish  chestnut ^  walnut*,  sycamore,  acacia,  weeping 
willow,  cedar,  and  Lombardy  poplar  have  been  introduced. 

The  moist  climate  of^  England  is*  eminently  suited  to  the  growth  of® 
forest-trees,  and  we  find  that  in  ancient  times  the  larger  part  of  the 
country  presented  one  "  vast  scene  of  forest,  as "  the  ''^  uncleared  dis- 
tricts of  America  do  now.  The  "  few  scattered  patches  of  natural  wood 
which  remain,  show  "  what  was  once  the  character  of  nearly  the  whole 
country. — Hewitt,  Physical  Geography  of  England  and  Wales. 

1,   See  S.  14,  N.  3.  2,  einf)cimifcfi.  3,  bie  (Si^c.     The  article 

is  repeated  in  this  passage  only  when  the  subsequent  noun  is  of  different 
gender  or  number  from  the  preceding  one.  4,  bie  Oicpfvijianie.  5,  bie 

cc^te  .Sajianit.  6,  bet  SBaKnu^baum.  7,  (Snjlant^.  8,  to  be  suited 
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to  a  thing,  einev  ©vid^e  ^u'trdci(i(^  feiit ;  eminently,  aii^crorbcntUcfe,  which  place 
before  '  jutvai^lic^'.  9,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.     The  definite  article 

should  be  used  in  all  cases  where  an  object  is  individualised  or  singled  out  from 
other  objects.  10,  one  — ^.forest  =  an  almost  uninterrupted  scene  of  forest, 
SBalblanbfd^aft,  f.  11,  as  ...  do  now,  Mnc  iioc^  jc^t.  12,  bie  uncjetic^tcteu 

3Baltgcgcnbcn.  13,  The  —  remain,  !l)ie  wenic^cu  ^crilreut  Ucgenfcen    Uberrcfte 

naturli^er  ®e^6Ijc.  14,  Say  '  show  the  character  which  formerly  belonged 

almost  to  the  whole  country'. 

Section  41. 

THE   INDIAN   CHIEF  ^ 
I. 

During  the  war  in  America,  a  company^  ^Indians  attacked  a  small 
body '  of  British  troops  *,  and  defeated  ^  them.  As  '^  the  Indians  had  ' 
greatly  the  advantage  in  swiftness  of  foot,  and  were  eager  in  the  pursuit, 
very  few  of  the  English  escaped ;  and  those  who  *  fell  into  their  hands, 
were  treated  with  a  cruelty  of  which  there  ®  are  not  many  examples,  even 
in  that  country. 

Two  of  the  Indians  came  up '°  to  a  young  officer,  and  attacked  him 
with  great  fury.  As  ®  they  were  armed  with  battle-axes,  he  had  no  hope 
of "  escape.  But,  just  at'^  this  crisis,  another  Indian  came  up",  who 
was  advanced  in  years,  and  was  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  ^* 
old  man  instantly  drew  his  bow ;  but,  after  ^^  having  taken  his  aim  at  the 
officer,  he  suddenly  dropped  his  arrow,  and '®  interposed  between  the 
young  soldier  and  his  pursuers,  who  were  about  '^  to  cut  him  to  pieces. 
The  two  Indians  retired  with  respect. 

1,  2)ec  Snbiancrfjduvtlinij.  2,  §aufe,  m.  3,  ©d)ar,  f.  4,  troops  = 

soldiers.  5,  to  defeat,  in  bie  gluc^t  [(^lagcn.  6,  When  the  conjunction 

'  as'  stands  for  '  since',  it  must  be  rendered  by  '  ^(i\  7,  had  —  foot,  bcu 

'Written  im  Saufen  bcbeuteiib  ubevtegcn  xtiixxiw  \  and  —  pursuit  =  and  eagerly  pursued 
the  same.  For  the  following  clause  see  S.  27,  N.  8,  and  say  'only  few  of 
the  Britons  succeeded  to  escape  (baiiou'fcmmen)'.  I  succeed,  c5  gclingt  ntir. 
8,  Uic(ct)c  ben  Snbiaiicrn  in  bie  Jpdnbe  fielcn.  9,  there  are,  ft?  gicbt.     The  sub- 

ject 'c£*',  which  must  be  placed  immediately  after  the  relative  pronoun,  should 
be  followed  by  the  adverbial  clause  'even  in  that  country'.  10,  to  come 

up  to  a  person,  (t(^   cinent    ndfjevn.  11,  anf  OJettung.  12,  at  =  in; 

crisis  =  critical  (e ntfdjcibnng^vofl)  moment.  13,   to  come  up  =  to  appear ; 

who  —  arrows  =  of  advanced  (vorgcfdirittcn)  age  and  armed  with  bow  and 
arrows.  14,  bet  9l(te ;  to  draw,  fpanncn  ;  immediately,  unoer^iiglid^,  which 

may  be  emphasized  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  clause  (App.  §  14). 

15,  Say  'after  he  had  aimed  (fielcn)  at  (anf)  the  officer';  to  drop,  fallen  laffcn. 

16,  and  interposed,  iinb  ftcllte  fi^.  17,  to  be  about,  im  93cgriff  fcin ;  to  cut 
to  pieces,  jcrftfufeln ;  with  respect  =  respectfully. 

Section  42. 

THE   INDIAN   CHIEF. 

II. 
The '  old  man  then  took  the  officer  by  the  hand,  soothed  him  into 
confidence  by  caresses,  and,  having  conducted  him  to  his  hut,  treated  him 
with  a  kindness  which  did  honour  to  his  professions  ^     He  made  (S.  27, 
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N.  4)  him  less  a^  slave  than  a^  companion,  taught*  him  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  instructed  him-  \Vl  °  the  rude  arts  that  were  practised  by 
the  inhabitants.  They  *  lived  together  in  //le  most  perfect  harmony,  and 
the  young  officer,  in ''  the  treatment  he  met  with,  found  nothing  to  regret, 
but*  that  (App.  §  16)  sometimes  the  old  man  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him, 
regarded*  him  for  some  minutes  with  steady  and  silent  attention,  and 
then  burst  into  tears. 

1,  Say  '  Hereupon  the  old  man  seized  the  hand  of  the  officer,  sought  by 
caresses  to  gain  his  (bcfTeu)  confidence,  conducted  him  to  (in)  his  hut,  and 
treated',  etc.  2,  S3crfincd)uiu^,  f.  3,  his.  4,  The  verb  Irl)rril, 

to  teach  (old  German  leran,  Gothic  laisjan),  etymologically  sii^nifies  'to  cause 
a  person  to  know  a  thing'.  "I'his  is  the  reason  that  it  is  in  German  most 
generally  used  with  two  accusatives:  that  of  the  person  and  that  of  the  thing; 
as — @r  ic{)vt  mic^  bic  S  anbceif  v  ra  d)e,  he  teaches  me  the  language  of  the 
country.  ?et}re  mid}  ST^eiue  i)Jcri}te!  ^(Vutl^cr.)  2Bcr  Ijat  bid)  fold^e  ©treid^e 
gelfljrt?    (Ut}(anb.)  5,  in  —  arts,  in  bcu  i-jeviitijcu  ©efc^irflic^fciten ;  to  practise, 

iiben;  by,  vou;  'inhabitants',  here  (Siiuietovucn.  6,  They  =  both;  together 

=  with  one  another,  which  place  after  '  harmony'  (d'iutvadjt,  f.).  7,  in  — 

with,  in  bcr  il)m  jutcil  irevbcnbcii  33cl)aiibtuiU3.  Where  must  the  verb  be  placed? 
Supply  the  word  'anbevc-J  '  after  '  nothing';  '  to  regret',  here  bffdiiicn.  8,  alei. 
9,  Say  'regarded  him  silently /or  a  while  (App.  §  9,  J)  with  steady  (unvenwiiiCt) 
attention'. 

Section  43. 

THE   INDIAN"   CHIEF. 
III. 

In  ^  the  meantime  the  spring  returned,  and  the  Indians  again  took 
the  field.  The  old  man,  who  was  still  vigorous,  and  able  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  war  ^,  set  out  with  them,  and  zvas  accompanied  by  his  prisoner. 
They  marched  above  ^  two  hundred  leagues  across  the  forests,  and  came 
at  length  to  *  a  plain,  where  the  British  forces  *  were  encamped.  The  old 
man  showed  his  prisoner  the  tents  at  a  distance  ^:  "  There,"  said  he,  "  are 
thy  countrymen.  There  is  the  enemy  who ''  waits  to  give  us  battle.  Re- 
member* that  I  have  saved  thy  "life,  that  I  have  taught^"  thee  to  conduct 
a  canoe,  to  arm  thyself  with  "  bow  and  arrows,  and  to  surprise  '^  the 
beaver  in  the  forest.  What  wast  thou  when  I  first  took  thee  to  my  hut  ? 
Thy  hands  were  those  of  an  inf^int.  They  could  neither  procure  '^  thee 
sustenance  nor  safety.  Thy  soul  was  "  in  utter  darkness.  Thou  wast 
ignorant  of  everything.  Thou  owest  all  things  to  me.  Wilt  thou,  then  '^ 
go  over  to  thy  nation,  and  take  up  the  hatchet  against  us?" 

1,  Say  'Meanwhile  it  became  spring';  to  take  the  field,  \n§  S^elb  jicf)en. 
2,  bie  ^Rvicggbcfdjwcvbcn ;  '  to  set  out',  here  ^idjcit.  3,  more  than.  4,  to 

=  into.  5,  forces  =  troops ;  to  encamp,  feiii  Sagcr  auf  fc^(ac^eu.  6,  won 

roeitem,  which  place  before  the  accusative.  7,  who  waits,  bcr  barauf  laitcrt ; 

to  give  battle  =  to  attack.  8,  'Bcbciifc.  9,  ^.  The  definite  article 

is  often  used  instead  of  the  possessive  adjective  pronoun  in  cases  where 
the  possessor  is  clearly  seen  from  the  context ;  as — 

3c^  t)abe  bie  gfbcr  in  bev  .'paiib.  I  have  the  pen  in  my  hand. 

B.  The  possessor  is  often  indicated  by  a  personal  pronoun  in  the 
dative  case;  as — 

3(^  unll  mir  bie  J&anbe  ivaf^cn.  I  will  wash  wj  hands. 
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The  latter  mode  of  construction  must  be  applied  in  this  case.  10,  '  I  have 
taught  thee  to  conduct  a  canoe.'  Read  once  more  S.  42,  N.  4,  and  mark 
further  that:  that  w^hich  is  taught  is  often  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a   Supine,   as   in   this   instance.  11,    We  say  'mit  ^feil  unb  liiogen'. 

12,   ubevfarkn.  13,   ^cird^'ren ;  sustenance,  SRatjrung,  f.  14,   lag  in 

5in|lemi^  ge^iidt.  15,  atfo;  nation  =  people;  to  take  up  =  to  seize. 

Section  44. 

THE  LNTDIAN  CHIEF. 
IV. 
The  officer  replied  that  ^  he  would  rather  lose  his  own  life  than  take 
away  that  of  his  deliverer.  The  Indian,  bending*  down  his  (S.  43, 
N.  9,  A)  head,  atid  covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  stood  ^  some 
time  silent.  Then,  looking*  earnestly  at  his  prisoner,  he**  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  at  once  softened  by  tenderness  and  grief:  "Hast  thou 
a  father?"  "My  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "was*  alive  when  I  left 
my  country  V*  "  Alas  ! "  said  *  the  Indian,  "  how  wretched '  must  he  be ! " 
He  paused  "  a  moment,  and  then  added :  "  Dost  thou  know  that  ^'  I  have 
been  a  father  ?  I "  am  a  father  no  more.  I  saw  my  son  fall  in  "  battle. 
He  fought  at  my  side.  I  saw  him  expire.  He  was  covered  with  wounds, 
when  he  fell  "  dead  at  my  feet." 

1,  that  —  deliverer  =  that  he  would  rather  die  than  kill  his  deliverer.  See 
App.  §§  28  and  30.  2,  The  two  Participles  in  -ing  are  best  rendered  by 

using  the  Imperfect.  3,  stood  —  silent,  unb  jianb  fo  eine  2Beite  f^weigeub  ba. 

4,  Say  'Upon  this  (^ierauf)  he  looked',  etc.  5,  he  —  grief,  unb  ftagte 

mit  loon  Burtlit^ftit  unb  .Rummer  gebdmpfter  ©timme.  6,  ftat  noc^  am  ficbcn. 

7,    Jpeimat,  f.  8,  exclaimed.  9,  unhappy.  10,  jo^ern,  i.e.  to 

hesitate.  11,  ba^  aud^  id)  einfl  33ater  war?  12,  Say  *  But  now  I  (App.  §  14) 
am  it  no  more'.  13,  We  use  here  the  def.  art.  14,  nie'bttfaUen. 

Section  45. 

THE   INDIAN   CHIEF. 

V. 

He  pronounced  ^  these  words  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  His  '  body 
shook  with  a  universal  tremour.  He '  was  almost  stifled  with  sighs, 
which  *  he  would  not  suffer  to  escape  him.  There  ^  was  a  keen  rest- 
lessness in  the  eye,  but  no  tears  flowed  to '  his  reliefi  At  ^  length  he 
became  calm  by  degrees :  and,  turning  towards  the  east,  where  the  sun 
had  just  risen,  "  Dost  thou  see,"  said  he  to  the  young  officer,  "  the  beauty 
of  that  sky,  which  sparkles  with  prevailing  day  ?  and  hast  thou  pleasure 
in  the  sight?"  "Yes,"  replied  the*  young  officer,  "I  have  pleasure  in 
the  beauty  of®  so  fine  a  sky."  "  I  have  none  !"  said  the  Indian,  and" 
his  tears  then  found  their  way. 

A  few  minutes  after,  he  showed  the  young  man  a  "  magnolia,  in  full 
bloom.  "Dost  thou  see  that  beautiful  tree?"  said  he,  "and  dost  thou 
look  "  upon  it  with  pleasure  ? "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  officer,  "  I "  look 
with  pleasure  upon  that  beautiful  tree."  "  I  have  no  longer  any  pleasure 
in  '*  looking  upon  it ! "   said  the  Indian   hastily '",  and "  immediately 
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added :  "  Go,  return  to  thy  father,  that "  he  may  still  have  pleasure, 
when  (S.  18,  N.  6)  he  sees  the.  sun  rise  in"  the  morning,  and  the  trees 
blossom  in  the  spring  ! " — Washington  Irving. 

1,  spoke.     Begin  the  clause  with 'These  words'  (S.  7,  N.  2).  2,  Say 

'A  universal  tremour  shook  (crfcfeuttetn)  his  body'.  3,    (ix  erflirfte  fafi  unter 

ben  @cufjern.  4,  Say  'which  he  endeavoured  (bemu^t  fein)  to  suppress'. 

5,  His  eyes  (sing.)  looked  restlessly  about.  6,  ^ur  I'inberung  [cine^  (Biimix^ig. 
7,  Say 'Gradually  he  became  calmer'.  The  following  passage  requires  alto- 
gether a  different  structure  in  German.  Say  '  He  turned  towards  the  east  (fic^ 
flcn  Djfen  wenbcn),  where  the  sun  had  just  risen.  "  Dost  thou  see  the  beauty 
of  the  sky,  which  sparkles  (erl^tdn^en)  with  (con)  the  breaking  (an'brec^en)  day 
(Xa^cgUd)t,  n.)  ?  and  hast  thou  pleasure  (Sreube,  f.)  in  (an)  the  sight  (Slnblicf,  m.)?" 
he  asked  the  young  officer'.  8,  the  —  officer,  bicfer,  to  avoid  a  useless  re- 

petition. 9,  of  such  a  (S.  28,  N.  9)  sky.  10,  'and  his',  say 'whose'; 

found  their  way,  ^cruor'brac^en.  11,  eine  in  vcKct   SSliite  fic{)cnbe  SJJagnolie. 

12,  'to  look  upon',  here  bctvac^tcn.  ^  13,  Say  'I  rejoice  in  its  splendour', 
to  avoid  monotony.     To  rejoice  in  a  thing,  ftc^  eincr  ©ac^e  freuen.  14,  '  in 

—  it',  may  be  briefly  rendered  by 'in  the  sight'.  15,  raf(^.  16,  'and  — 
Go'.  Begin  a  new  clause  here,  and  say :  ' "  Go,"  he  added  (fiigte  cv  bann  ^inju)*. 
17,  auf  ba^  (followed  by  the  Pres.  Subj.  of  ^abcn).  18,  be^  ^orgenS,  App.  §  9, 
The  verb  'sees',  being  the  governing  verb  in  both  clauses,  takes  the  last  place. 
See  App.  §  19. 

Section  46. 

RICE. 

Rice  forms  the  *  chief  subsistance  of  the  people  ^  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  other  eastern  ^  countries.  Indeed,  it  supports  *  more  persons  than 
any  other  article  of  food".  In  Asia  it  (S.  2,  N.  i)  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
India,  China,  and '  Ceylon ;  in  Europe  :  in  Lombardy '  (Italy)  and  Spain ; 
in  Africa :  in  Egypt ;  in  South  America :  in  Brazil ;  and  in  North  America : 
in '  the  Carolines  and '  Louisiana.  Its '°  cultivation  requires  an"  immense 
quantity  of  moisture.  It  ^^  grows  best  in  ^^  fields  which  can  be  inundated. 
Indeed  ",  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  sown  upon  watery  soil  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  first  Verse  of  the  eleventh  Chapter  in  ^^  Ecclesiastes  refers 
to  Rice.  In  Egypt,  for  example,  it  is  always  sown  while  ^®  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  cover  the  land,  and  when  the  floods  subside^'',  (S.  27,  N.  8)  it  is 
deposited  ^*  in  the  mud.  A  strong  spirit  ^',  called  arrack,  is  distilled 
from  ^^  rice,  and  ^*  the  straw  is  used  for  making  plait  for  hats  and 
bonnets. — Nelson's  Readers. 

1,  bag  ^au)3tia(^(id)jie  Statirung^mittcL  2,  Say  '  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 

(3nbicng) ',  etc.  3,  orientalifc^.  4,  cma()rcn.  5,  [yia^runggartifel,  m. 

e.  Supply  here  the  prep,  ouf,  which  should  always  be  used  to  render  the 
English  '  in'  before  names  of  islands.  7,  in  ber  Sombarbei.  8,  auf  ben 

.Rarolinen.  9,  Supply  the  prep.  in.  10,  Set  OJei^tau,  i.e.  the  cultivation 

of  rice.  11,  an  —  of  =  extraordinary  much.  12,   The  noun  'rice* 

must  here  be  repeated,  since  the  pron. '  er'  would  refer  to  '  9icigbau'.  13,  auf. 
14,  3a,  bie  S'^atfaci^e,  baf,  etc.  15,  im  $rebiger  ©aloraonid ;  to  refer  to  some- 

thing, ft(^  auf  ittoai  bejieften.  The  above  mentioned  passage  reads  as  follows: 
'Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:   for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days'. 

16,  Say  'when  the  land  is  still  covered  by  (»cii)  the  waters  of  the  Nile'. 

17,  fic^  nurucf  ^icf)en,  i.  e.  withdraw.  18,  jic^  ab'Iagem  (see  S.  4,  N.  4,  j1)  ; 
'mvid',  here  ©cf)lamm,  m.  19,  ©piritu^,  m.  20,  a\i&.  21,  and  — 
Iwnnets,  unb  bag  ®tro^  gebrau^t  man  jur  Jtnfcrtigung  con  2)?dnner;unb  ^rauen^uten. 
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Section  47. 

THE   WHITE   SHIP. 

(A.D.   1 1  20.) 

I. 

King  Henry  I  went^  over  to  Normandy  with  his  son  Prince  (S.  10, 
N.  2)  William  and  a  great  retinue,  to  have  the  prince  acknowledged  ^  as 
his  successor  by  the  Norman  nobles,  and  to  contract^  the  promised 
marriage  between  him  and  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Anjou.  When 
both  *  these  things  had  been  done  with  great  show  ^  and  rejoicing,  the 
whole  retinue  prepared "  to  embark  for  the  voyage  home. 

When ''  all  was  ready,  there  came  to  the  king  Fitz-Stephen  *,  a  sea- 
captain,  and  said :  "  My '  liege,  my  father  served  your  father  all  his  life, 
upon  the  sea.  He  steered  ^"  the  ship  "  with  the  gold  boy  upon  the  prow, 
in  '^  which  your  father  sailed  "  to  conquer  England.  I  beseech  you  to 
grant "  me  the  same  offioe.  I  ^"^  have  a  fair  vessel  in  the  harbour  here, 
called  the  White  Ship,  manned  by  fifty  sailors  of  renown.  I  pray  you, 
Sire  '^  to  ^^  let  your  servant  have  the  honoui;  of  steering ''  you  in  the 
White  Ship  to  England." 

1,  to  go  over,  fic^  l^gcbcn.  The^ words  'to  Normandy'  (S.  19,  N.  4)  must  be 
placed  after 'retinue'.  2,  to  have  acknowledged,  f^nttiii^cii  laJTen.  See  S,  19, 
N.  7.  The  words  'by  (lion)  the  Norman  nobles'  must  be  placed  after  'prince'. 
The  nobles,  bcr  Jlbct.  3,  to  contract  a  promised  marriage,  cimn  vcrabrcbcten 

§ch:at3lHttiacj  ab'fd^lie^cn.  The  pron.  'him'  should  be  turned  by  'the  prince', 
to  avoid  ambiguity.  4,  both  —  things  =  this.  5,  ^omp,  m.;  rejoicing, 

indc  ??frcubcnbf;^cigiingeii ;  to  be  done,  gff(^ct)cn.  6,  ft(^  \\vc  ^eimvcife  an'fc^irfeii. 

7,  Supply  the  adverb  'mm'  after  'when'.  8,  The  subject  and  apposition 

must  be  placed  immediately  after  the  predicate.    Comp.  App.  §  15.  9,  Say 

'  My  father^  O  prince  (gi'uft),  served  yours  (use  the  second  pers.  sing,  of  the 
posses,  pron.,  and  continue  the  address  in  the  same  person)  his  whole  life  long 
at  (jur)  sea'.  10,  Iciifcn.  11,  ba3  am  SSovbevtcile  mit  cincm  golbeucn  .fliiabcii 
»crjierte  <Sd)iif.  12,  aiif.  13,  sailed  —  England  =  sailed  (ficf)  ein'fd}iften) 

for  {\\\)  the  conquest  of  England.  14,  ucrlcitjcu.  15,  Say  '  I  possess 

in  this  (t)icftfl)  harbour  a  fair  with  fifty  renowned  (bcuvi^rt)  sailors  (©ce(eute) 
manned  vessel  (ga()rjeii9),  called  (App.  §  i)  the  White  Ship'.  Comp.  S.  7,  N.  3. 
16,  0  i^fvr.  17,  to  let  . . .  have  =  to  grant ;  use  the  Supine.  18,  '  to 

steer',  here  «» to  conduct,  gelciten.     See  S.  i,  N,  3. 

Section  48. 

THE   WHITE   SHIP. 
II. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  the  king,  "  that  *  my  vessel  is  already  chosen, 
and  thai  I  cannot  therefore  sail  with  the  son  of  the  man  who  served  -  my 
flither.  But '  the  prince,  with  all  his  company,  shall  go  along  with  you 
in  the  fair  White  Ship  manned  by  fifty  sailors  of  renown." 

An*  hour  or  two  afterwards,  the  king  (App.  §  15)  set  sail'  in*  the 
vessel  he  had  chosen,  accompanied  by  other  vessels,  and'',  sailing  all 
night  with  a  fair  and  gentle  wind,  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  England  in 
the  morning.  While*  it  was  yet  night,  the'  people  in  some  of  the  ships 
heard  a  faint  wild  cry  come '"  over  the  sea,  and  wondered  what "  it  was. 
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1,  Say  'that  I  have  already  chartered  (bcbingen)  a  ship'.  2,  Use  the 

Perfect,  which  is  used  in  German  to  express  an  action  or  occurrence  both 
perfect  and  past,  without  reference  to  any  other  action  or  occurrence. 
3,  Render  'but'  by  jcbocf),  which  place  after 'shall';  with  —  company,  famt 
feiucm  gai^cit  (^kfclcje ;  'to  go  along',  here  fatjren,  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  clause,  which  construe  accord,  to  S.48,  N.6,  4,  An  —  afterwards  = 

Soon  after.  5,  to  set  sail,  ab'ffiif'"'  6,  To  place  the  qualifying 

parts  before  the  ■word  qualified  is  one  of  the  most  striking  peculi- 
arities of  German  Grammar.  This  construction,  called  attributive 
construction,  has  been  explained  in  Section  7,  Note  3  with  respect  to  the 
rendering  of  the  Perfect  (or  Past)  Participle  qualifying  a  preceding  noun ;  but 
it  must  here  be  pointed  out  that  it  may  likewise  be  used  for  rendering  the 
Present  Participle  qualifying  a  preceding  noun  (comp.  S.  16,  N.  4),  and  that 
it  is  sometimes  even  suitable  for  translating  short  relative  clauses.  This,  as 
long  as  it  is  not  too  much  indulged  in,  imparts  to  the  construction  great  con- 
ciseness and  vigour,  and  avoids  the  too  frequent  use  of  relative  pronouns, 
which,  contrary  to  English  construction,  cannot  be  omitted  in  German. 
(Comp.  S.  16,  N,  10.) 

Examples. 


Sl(^  bic  »on  bcm  f(^6nften  ffictter 
bcgiinftigte  51t)tte  im  23cgiirf  war 
a0jufcv3cln, ev()ob  ficf)  ein  »on  oiclen 
taufcnb  ©timmcn  crf^atlenber 
Subetruf,  v>ou  bem  bag  Ufec  md^tig 
tDicbcr^alite. 

Sag  in  ben  9lrmen  bet  Wuttcr 
fan  ft  fc^lafenbe  Jtinb  irurbc  plc^s 
lic^  burcfj  ben  Idrmcnben  (Sintritt  beg 
95atcrg  aufgcwecft. 

©ie  bnr^  bic  Setagerung  befc^d; 
bigte  Jlirc^e  tvivb  jc^t  nneberfjerges 
ficHt. 


When  the  fleet,  favoured  by  the 
finest  weather,  was  about  to  set 
sail,  there  arose  a  shout  of  joy, 
proceeding  from  many  thousands 
of  voices,  and  resounding  mightily 
from  the  shore. 

The  child,  gently  sleeping  in  his 
mother's  arms,  was  suddenly 
roused  by  his  father's  noisy  en- 
trance. 

The  church,  nuhicb  nuas  damaged 
by  the  siege,  is  now  being  re- 
stored. 

The  clause  'in  —  vessels'  requires  the  attributive  construction,  since  the  two 
relative  clauses,  otherwise  required,  would  make  the  rendering  very  lengthy 
and  monotonous.  To  avoid  a  useless  repetition,  translate  the  first  noun  '  vessel' 
by  ©^iff  and  the  second  by  ga(}rieug,  and  connect  the  two  clauses  by  the  con- 
junction unb.  7,  The  passage  'and  —  morning'  may  be  briefly  rendered 
thus:  and  arrived,  favoured  (bcgunftigt,  App.  §  i)  by  a  gentle  (mdgig)  wind,  the 
(am)  next  morning  in  England.  8,  Say  'During  the  night'.  8,  the 
people  =  one,  after  which  supply  the  conj.  jcbocf  ;  in  ships  =  upon  some  ships. 
10,  come  —  sea,  von  bcr  ©ee  f)etuber,  which  place  after  'ships';  wild  cry, 
Jlngftfc^rci.            11,  roag  bice!  ju  bcbeuten  ^abe. 

Section  49. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 

III. 

The  prince  went  ^  aboard  the  White  Ship  with  ojie  hundred  and  forty 

youthful  nobles,  among  whom  were  eighteen  noble  ladies  of  the  highest 

rank.     AU'^  this  gay  company,  with  their  servants  and  the  fifty  sailors, 

made  three  hundred'  souls  aboard  the  White  Ship. 

"  Give  three  ^  casks  of  wine,  Fitz-Stephen,"  said  the  prince,  "  to  the 
fifty  sailors  of  renown.      My*  father  the   king  has  sailed  out  of  the 
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harbour.  What "  time  is  there  to  make  merry  here,  and  yet  reach  Eng- 
land with  the  rest?" 

"  Prince  *,"  said  Fitz-Stephen,  "  before  morning  my  fifty  and  the  White 
Ship  shall  overtake  the  swiftest  vessel  in  attendance  on  your  father  the 
king,  if  we  sail  at  midnight." 

1,  to  go  aboard  ship,  fid)  auf  ein  ©diijf  bc^cbc n ;  the  young  noble,  ber  iunge 
Slbelige;  *  to  be',  here  ^d}  befiuben;  eighteen  —  rank,  ad»t5ef)n  bem  l^c^flcn  OJange 
angeljctrigc  S)amcn.  The  words  '  aboard  the  White  Ship '  take  the  last  place  in 
the  clause.  2,  This  clause  requires  the  following  construction :  With  the 

servants  (!l)icnerfd)aft,  f.)  and  the  fifty  sailors  consisted  the  whole  gay  company 
upon  the  White  Ship  of  (aui)  three  hundred  persons.  3,  Construe  ac- 

cording to  App.  §  5.  4,  Say  'My  royal  father';  has  sailed  out  of  =  has 

left.  Supply  the  adverb  foeben  after  the  auxiliary.  This  will  greatly  improve 
the  rendering.  5,   Also  the  two  following  passages  require  a  different 

construction ;  say  *  How  long  can  we  still  make  merry  (ftc^  giitUc^  t^un)  here 
(to  be  placed  before  *  still'),  if  we  will  arrive  in  England  at  the  same  time 
(juglcic^)  with  the  others?'  The  words  'in  England'  should  stand  before  the 
verbs,  which  arrange  according  to  App.  §  18.  6,  Say  '  "  If  we  sail  at  (um) 

midnight,  O  prince  (see  S.  27,  N.  8),  my  fifty  men  (i!cutc)  and  the  White  Ship 
shall  nevertheless  (bennod^)  before  the  coming  morning  overtake  the  swiftest 
ship  in  the  service  of  thy  royal  father,"  replied  Fitz-Stephen'. — 'The  swiftest 
—  father' =  the  swiftest  in  the  service  of  thy  royal  father  standing  ship. 
(Comp.  S.  48,  N.  6.) 

Section  50. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 
IV. 

Then  ^  the  prince  commanded  to  *  make  merry  ;  and  the  sailors  drank 
ouf  the  three  casks  of  wine,  and  the  prince  and '  all  the  noble  *  company 
danced  in  the  moonlight  on  the  deck  of  the  White  Ship. 

When  at  last  she  *  shot  *  out  of  the  harbour  of  Barfleur,  there  '  was  not  * 
a  sober  seaman  on  •  board.  But  the  sails  were  all  set "  and  "  the  oars  all 
going  merrily,  Fitz-Stephen  at  the  helm. 

The  gay  young  nobles  and  the  beautiful  ladies  talked,  laughed,  and 
sang.  The  prince  encouraged  "  the  fifty  sailors  to  row  harder  "  yet,  for  " 
the  honour  of  the  White  Ship. 

1,  Hereupon.  2,  that  they  (man)  should  make  merry.     The  verb  must 

stand  in  the  Present  Subjunctive,  as  will  be  seen  from  §§  28-30  of  the  App. 
3,  famt.  4,  abelig ;  company  =  retinue.  5,  bicfcfJ,  to  be  placed  after 

'  When'.  e,  shot  out  of  =  left.  7,  there  to  be,  \id)  bcfiiiben.  8,  not  a, 
auc^  md)t  ein  einjiigcr.  9,  Say 'upon  the  ship'.  10,  gcfvannt.  11,  Say 
'and  the  oars  moved  (fic^  bcUJcgcn)  merrily  (liiftig),  whilst  F.-St.  stood  at  the 
helm*.  12,  on'ttcibcn.  13,  harder  =  faster.  14,  bem  Wei^cn  ©c^iff 

gu  ®^ren. 

Section  51. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 
V. 

CrashM — a  terrific  cry  broke  from  three  hundred  hearts.  It  was  the 
cry  (S.  16,  N.  10)  the  people'  in  the  distant  vessels  of  the  king  had 
family '  heard  on  the  water.  The  White  Ship  had  struck  upon  a  rock, 
and  *  was  going  down  1 
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Fitz-Stephen  hurried "  the  prince  into  a  boat  with  some  few  nobles. 
"  Push  off,"  he  whispered,  "  and  row  to  *  the  land.  It  is  not  far,  and  the 
sea  is  smooth ''.     The  *  rest  of  us  must  die." 

But ',  as  they  rowed  away  fast  from  the  sinking  ship,  the  prince  heard 
the  voice  of  his  sister  Mary  calHng '"  for  help.  He  (S.  5,  N.  2)  never  in 
his  life  had  been  so  good  as  ^'  he  was  then  He  ^^  cried,  in  an  agony : 
"  Row  back  at  any  risk  !     I  cannot  bear  "  to  leave  her  ! " 

1,  Jlrad^! — c5  crf)ob  ftrf)  ein  au8  brei  tjunbcrt  >Ret)tcu  erfcf)a((cnbcr  frtvd)tcrtid^er  Slngfl; 
ferret.  2,  the  people  =  one ;  in  =  upon.  3,  faintly  on  the  water,  unwenfomnten 
»on  bcr  ©ce  f)crubcr.  4,  itnb  irav  im  ©infcn  bcgviffen  I  5,  to  hurry  into 

a  boat,  fi^ncK  in  ein  Soot  fteigen  (aJTen  ;  with  =  and.  6,  an,  contracted  with 

the  def.  art.  7,  ruljig.  8,  The  —  us  =  We  others.  9,  Render 'but' 
by  jeboc^,  which  place  before  the  adverb  'fast'  (fcf)ncl() ;  to  row  away,  fic^  ent* 
ferncn.  10,  See  S.  16,  N.  4;  for,  nm.  11,  Say  'as  at  (in)  this  moment'. 

12,  The  remaining  passage  will  greatly  improve  by  placing  the  clause  '  Row  — 
risk' before  the  words  '  He  —  agony'.'  In  an  agony,  voll  ©cetcnangft;  at  any 
risk,  foi^e  t6,  ivaS  tS  ttiode.  13,  When  there  is  in  a  principal  clause  a  transitive 
verb,  the  object  of  which  is  contained  in  a  following  objective  clause,  which 
often  assumes  the  form  of  a  supine  (i.e.  an  infinitive  with  ^u,  see  S.  i,  N.  2), 
the  object  in  the  principal  clause  is  frequently  supplied  by  the  pro- 
noun cS,  Tvhich  then  may  be  called,  the  grammatical  object.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  when  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  verb  contained 
in  the  principal  clause ;  as — 

He  liked  to  hear  good  music.  @r  lieBtc  c5,  gute  SWufif  ju  '^otcn. 

The  deed  proves,  that  she  speaks  the        !Die    %\)<x\.    b  c  n?  e  i  fl    e  S,    baf    jte   bie 
truth.  3Bat)v^eit  fpric^t. 

Section  52. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 
VI. 

They  rowed  back.  When  *  the  prince  held  out  his  arms  to  catch  "^  his 
sister,  such '  numbers  lept  in,  that  the  boat  was  overset ;  and  in  the  same 
instant  the  White  Ship  went  *  down. 

Only  two  men  floated  ^ :  a  nobleman,  Godfrey  by  name,  and  a  poor 
butcher  of  Rouen.  By  and  by '  another  man  came  swimming  towards 
them,  whom^  they  knew,  when  he  had  pushed  aside  his  long  wet  hair,  to 
be  Fitz-Stephen. 

When  he  heard  that  the  prince  and  all  his  retinue  had  *  gone  down, 
Fitz-Stephen,  with  a  ghastly  face ',  cried  :  "  Woe,  woe  to  me  !"  and  sank^' 
to  the  bottom. 

1,   Supply  here  the  conj.  abcr.  2,  auf'fangen.  3,   Say  'so  many 

persons  jumped  into  the  boat,  that  it  capsized'.  4,  Supply  the  adverb 

a.\\i^  after  the  verb.  5,  to  Poat,  aiif  bent  flBafl'er  fc^icimmen;  of  Rouen,  auS 

9toHcn.  6,  ^wxi  baranf;  supply  the  adverb  nod;  before  'another'.     He 

comes  swimming  towards  me,  er  fommt  anf  mid)  ju'gefc^njommcn.  7,  Say 

'in  whom  they  recognised  Fitz-Stephen,  when  he',  etc.;  to  push  aside  =  to 
throw  back.  8,  had  gone  down,  ben  !tob  crlittcn.     The  auxiliary  verb  (had) 

may  here  be  omitted,  for:  In  subordinate  clauses,  the  auxiliary  verbs 
(t)abcn,  fcin,  and  trcrbcn)  are  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  conciseness 
and  elegance;  as — 
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2)af  jte  inir  genommcn   (»rurbc),  ijl        That  she  nvas  taken  from  me  is  my 
mein  groptc^  i!cib.  greatest  sorrow. 

9,  with  —  face,  totcnblcic^,  adv.        How  must  the  words  be  arranged  here  ? 

10,  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  in  bie  Sicfc  f)iiiab'finfcn.  Supply  the  adv.  baiin  after 
the  verb,  which  will  establish  a  closer  connection  between  this  clause  and  the 
preceding  one. 

Sec /ton  53. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 
VII. 

The  other  two  clung  *  to  the  yard  for  some  hours.  At  length  (App. 
§  14)  the  young  noble  said  faintly'^:  "I  am  exhausted,  c«(f  benumbed ' 
with  cold,  and  can  hold  *  no  longer.  Farewell,  good  friend.  God  pre- 
serve (App.  §  34)  you !  " 

So  ^  he  dropped  and  sank,  and  of  all  the  brilliant  crowd  ^  the  poor 
butcher  of  Rouen  alone  was  saved.  In '  the  morning,  some  fishermen 
saw  him  floating  in  his  sheep-skin  coat^,  and  got'  him  into  their  boat, — 
the  sole  relater  of  the  dismal  tale. 

For^  three  days  no  one  dared  to  carry '°  the  intelligence  to  the  king ;  at 
length  they  "  sent  into  his  presence  a  little  boy,  who,  weeping  ^"^  bitterly, 
and  kneeling  at  his  feet,  told  him  that  the  White  Ship  was  "  lost,  with  all 
on  board.  "^ 

The  king  fell  to  the  ground  like  '*  a  dead  man,  and  "  never  afterwards 
was  seen  to  smile. — C.  Dickens,  A  Child's  History  of  England. 

1,  to  cling  to  the  yard,  ftd^  an  einc  ©cgclftange  anftammcrn ;  for  some  hours, 
einigc  ©tunbcn  lang ;  for  three  days,  brci  !lagc  long.  2,  fiaftlo^.  3,  tjor 

Maiti  crftaitt.  4,  'to  hold',  here  ft^  ()altcn.  5,  Say  'Upon  this  (Here- 

upon) he  fell  into  the  water  and  sank  to  the  bottom  (in  bie  !£iefe  ^inab'jtnfen)'. 
e,  crowd  =  company.  7,  In  the  morning,  am  ^Worgen.  8,  sheep-skin 

coat,  Sc^afpc(j,  m.  9,  ne()mcn ;  the  appositional  clause  'the  sole  relater 

(Ubcrbringer)  of  the  dismal  (tvaitvig)  tale  (.Runbe)'  must  be  placed  immediately 
after  the  pronoun  '  him',  to  which  it  belongs  ;  and  mark  that :  The  apposition 
must  alvsrays  agree  in  number,  gender,  and  case  with  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun to  which  it  belongs.  10,  to  carry  an  intelligence  to  a  person, 
(f incm  cine  a3ctfc^aft  ccrfuubcn.  See  App.  §  5.  11,  man ;  into  his  presence 
=  to  (ju)  him,  which  place  after  'boy'.  12,  The  Present  Participle 
may  be  used  adverbially,  as  in  English,  to  denote  maimer  or  state. 
Say  'who  told  him  kneeling  and  weeping  bitterly,  that',  etc.  13,  was 
—  board,  mit  Sl'Jann  unb  SO^ins  gcfunten  fei.  14,  like  —  man  =  as  if  dead 
(wit  tot),  which  place  after  '  fell.'  15,  Say  '  and  never  has  one  seen  him 
smile  again'. 

Section  54. 

BAHLEY    (S.  3,  N.  2). 

Barley  is  (S.  2,  N.  i)  now  principally  used "  to  make '  malt  for  "^  brewing 
beer  and  distilling  spirits.  It  serves,  however',  as  food*  in  /he  form  of 
pearl  barley,  used  ^  for  thickening  soups.  It  is  also  used  ^  as  food  for 
poultry.  Barley  "^  meal  is  used  for  fattening  pigs  and  turkeys.  Barley 
straw  furnishes  us  fodder  *  for  cattle  and  horses.  Barley  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced *  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  in  Central  Asia,  and  in  North 
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America.  It  is  much  hardier '°  than  wheat,  resists  "  60/h  heat  and  drought 
better,  and  '^  may  therefore  be  raised  from  poorer  soils.  It  '^  is  said  to  be 
the  most  ancient  food  *  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  man. — Nelson's  Readers. 

1,   Berciten,  see   S.  19,   N.  7.  2,   for  —  spirits,    ^ut   Sierbraucrci  itnb 

SranntlBeinbrennerci,  after  which  supply  barauS.  3,  inbefTen.  4,  9lat)rinig^; 
mittct,  n.  5,  Say  'which  one  uses  for  thickening  soups',  ^ur  Sjerbiffung  bet 

©uppen.  e,  benu^cn  and  (^cbvaitcf)cit,  which  use  alternately ;  as  —  poultry, 

al^  ^ii^ncrfutter.  7,  Say  '  With  barley  meal  one  fattens  (mdften)  pigs  and 

turkeys  (tiivfifd)e  Jpii^ncv).  8,  a3ie^nmb  ^45fcrbcfutter.  9,  gebaut.    Where 

must  the  p.  p.  be  placed  here?  10,  frdftig.  11,  'to  resist'  here  =  to 

bear,  wcrtragen.     Use  the  def.  art.  before  the  first  noun.  12,  Say  '  and  can 

therefore  be  cultivated  (an'baiien)  upon  poorer  soil'.  Supply  the  adverb  auc^ 
after  '  therefore'.  13,   It  is  said  to  be,  fte  foK  . . .  fcin.     The  verb  foUcit 

is  frequently  used  to  express  an  assertion  of  another  person,  -when 
it  answers  to  the  English  'it  is  said.',  'it  is  reported.',  'they  say'. 

Section  55. 

THE   SOLDIER  AND   HIS  FLAG   (ga^ne). 

On  seeing  ^  a  young  Prussian  soldier  who  was  pressing  his  flag  to  his 
bosom  in  the  agonies  of  death,  Napoleon  said  to  his  officers :  "  Gentle- 
men ^  you  see  that  a  soldier  has  for  his  flag  a  sentiment  almost  ap- 
proaching^ idolatry.  Render*  fu-neral  honours  at  once  to  this  young 
man.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  his  name,  that^  I  might  write  to 
his  family.  Do  not  take^  away  his  flag;  its  silken  folds  will  be  an 
honourable  shroud^  for  him. —  General  Bourrienne*. 

1,  When  the  Present  Participle  is  used  in  adverbial  clauses  of 
time,  it  must  generally,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  conjunctions  als  (when), 
uacfcbent  (after),  iufcem  (while,  whilst),  and  ivd()reiib  (while,  whilst),  be  changed 
into  a  finite  verb,  i.e.  one  with  a  personal  termination ;  thus — 

Hearing  his  opponent  speak  in  this  21 U  cr  feiiien  ©cfliicr  fo  fprec^m  fjcrte, 

way,  his  features  assumed  an  ex-  na()mcn  feine  Siige  ben  Slusbrucf  ber 

pression  of  contempt.  inTac^tung  an. 

Having  gi-ven  his  orders,  the  officer  ?lacf)Ccm  er  fcine  SBcfef)fe  erteift  ^atte, 

rode  quickly  away.  vitt  btr  Dfftjier  fd)ne((  »on  bauncn. 

Zoo/J;w^  at  me  in  a  suppliant  manner,  3nbem  fie  mid)  bittcnb  anfa(),  g(dn5te 

a  tear  glittered  in  her  eye.  cine  !St)rdiie  in  i(}vem  2Uic^e. 

I  saw  it  'T.vhen  passing  the  house  this  Sd)  \Ci{)  ii,  aU  ic^  ()cute  SJJorgen  beim 

morning.  .iiaufc  voriiberginiv 

Consequently,  the  above  passage  must  be  rendered  thus :  '  When  Napoleon 
saw  (beinevten)  a  young  Prussian  soldier  who  was  pressing  his  flag  to  (an)  his 
(S.  43,  N.  9,  ^)  bosom  (.'gier^)  in  the  agonies  of  death  (im  Sicbcefampfe,  which 
place  after  'flag'),  he  said  to  his  oflicers':  etc.  2,  Say  '  You  see,  gentle- 

men'. 3,  'to  approach'  here  =  to  border  (an  eura3  gveii^en).     For  the 

construction  see  S.  i6,  N.  4.  4,  Say  'Bury  this  young  man  (Sun^ling) 

without  delay  with  military  honours'.  5,  that  —  write,  urn  . . .  fd^reibcn  jn 

fcnncn.  He  writes  to  me  once  a  month,  Gr  fcf)veibt  cinmal  mcnattid)  an  midj. 
6,  Supply  the  pronoun  i()m  (from  him)  after  the  Imperative.  7,  Scid)cn; 

tud>,  n. ;  '  for  him '  must  be  rendered  by  the  dat.  of  the  pars,  pron.,  which  place 
after  the  copula  'will'.  8,  2)er  ®eiievat  ^curvienne  tt?ar  -IJtivatfch-ctdr  unb 

fpdterer  58iccjvavf)  9iapcleong  bcil  (Srften. 
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Section  56. 

OUB   CULTIVATED'  NATIVE^  PLANTS. 

Most '  of  the  fruits  which  grow  on  trees,  such  as  our  apples  and  pears, 
have  *  been  greatly  *  improved  and  raised  ®  above  their  natural  state  by 
grafting  and  other  artificial  means. 

Of  cultivated  native  plants,  the  chief  are  celery*,  parsley,  the  cabbage, 
turnip,  carrot,  parsnips,  and  the  hop.  The  onion  is '  a  native  of  South 
France,  the  lettuce  of  Greece,  the  radish  of  China,  and  the  rhubarb, 
now  ^°  so  largely  used  in  pies  and  puddings,  of  Russia.  Cress  comes 
from "  Persia,  spinach  from  some  ^'^  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke^*  from  Brazil. —  Hewitt,  Physical  Geography  of  England 
AND  Wales. 

1,  wercbclt.  2,  cin^cimifd).  3,  The  clause  'Most  —  trees'  maybe 

briefly  rendered  by  *!X)ie  meiften  Saumfriic^te'.  4,  Here  follows  the  ad- 

verbial clause  *  by  grafting —  means'.  5,  bcbeutcnb.  6,  'raised  —  state' 

may  be  elegantly  rendered  by  the  p.  p.  'cultivated'  (t'crcbelt).  7,  Say  'The 

principal  cultivated  native  plants  are',  etc.  8,  See  S.  3,  N.  2.     I  should 

recommend  to  repeat  the  art.  before  each  of  the  following  six  nouns.  9,  is 
a  native  0/^  ftammt  aue.  10,  'Now  —  puddings'.     This  elliptic  clause  must 

be  completed  in  German.  Say  '  which  is  now  so  largely  (much)  used  in  pies 
(^Pafieten)  and  puddings'.  11,  au3.  12,   'some',  here  ivgcnl)  ein. 

13,  (SrbartifcI)o(fe,  f. 

Section  57. 

THE   BEQUESTS 
I. 

An  old  avaricious  English  gentleman '  had  three  sons,  of  whom  one ' 
was  a  good-natured  but  light-minded  fellow.  Whenever  (S.  18,  N.  6)  he 
fell*  into  any  trouble,  he  excused  himself  on^  the  ground  that*  he  was 
seeing  life.  His  prodigality,  however,  annoyed'^  his  father  so  much^,  that 
he  resolved  to  disinherit  (S.  i,  N.  2)  him.  His  friends  interceded'  in  his 
favour,  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

When  the  old  gentleman '"  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  called  his  sons 
together",  and  said  to  them:  "I  leave ^'^  to  my  son  John  my  whole 
estate  ",  and  desire  him  '*  to  be  frugal."  John '®,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  as 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  prayed  heaven  to  prolong  his  father's  life,  and 
give  him  health  to  enjoy  the  gift  '*  himself. 

1,  2)a«  aBermdd)tui?.  2,  engtdnbcr.  3,  Say 'the  one'.         4,  to  fall 

into  trouble,  in  ^Berlcgcn'^cit  geratcn.  5,  on  the  ground,  baniit.  6,  bap 

ct  ba?  i!fbcn  fcnncn  Icrnc.     Comp.  App.  §§  28  and  30.  7,  i^crbricpen.     See 

S.  5,  N.  2.  8,  fcl)r.  9,  to  intercede  in  a  person's  favour,  ju  gunftcii 

finer  -Pcrfon  fv>rc(^en.  He  interceded  in  my  favour,  cr  (prac^  ju  mcincn  gnnftcn. 
Supply  the  adverb  jivar  (it  is  true)  after  the  verb.  10,  Jpcrr ;  to  feel  one's 

end   approaching,   fein  liiibc  tjcvan'natjcn  fii()lcn.  11,    together,   ju  fi(&. 

12,  'to  leave',  here  =  to  bequeath.  13,  ©cfifenni?,  f.  14,  The  con- 

struction of  the  Infinitive  with  an  Accusative,  so  frequently  employed  in 
English  as  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  is  unknown  in  German. 
Such  constructions  must  be  rendered  by  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by 
the  conjunction  bap;  as — 

I  know  him  to  be  an  industrious  man.      3c^  \rcip,  bap  er  ein  ficipigcr  SWann  ifl. 
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See  also  App.  §  34,  and  say  'and  wish  that  he  may  he  frugal  (fpavfam) '. 
15,  This  passage  requires  the  following  construction:  *  As  (uiie)  it  is  usual 
(fiblic^)  on  (ki)  such  occasions,  John  (App.  §  15)  implored  heaven  in  (mit) 
a  sorrowful  tone  to  prolong',  etc.  The  noun  i^immcl  is  always  used  with  the 
article.  16,  SBermdc^tnie- 

Section  58. 

THE   BEQUEST. 
II. 

The  father  continued :  "  I  leave  to  my  son  James  my  money  S 
amounting^  to  four  thousand  pounds^."  "Ah,  father,"  said*  James,  of 
course  in*  great  affliction,  "may  (App.  §  34)  heaven  give  you  life  and 
health  to  enjoy  the  gift  yourself."  The  ^  father,  then  addressing  the 
spendthrift,  said:  "As®  for  you,  Dick,  you''  will  never  come  to  good; 
you  will  never  be  rich.  I  leave  you  a  shilling  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  buy^  a 
halter."  "  Ah,  father,"  said  Dick  in  a  most  ^  melancholy  voice,  "  may 
heaven  give  you  life  and  health  to  enjoy  the  gift  yourself  I" — Anonymous. 

1,  'money',  here  =  ready  money,  Bavc3  ®c(l).  2,  to  amount  to  some- 

thing, ftc^  aitf  ctwag  belaufcn.     See  S.  i6,  N.  4.  3,  :r*<tS  ^fllllD,  one  pound 

English  money,  never  takes  the  sign  of  the  Plural  in  German,  and  the  same 
refers  to  't)ip  SWrtVf,  a  German  coin  corresponding  to  one  shilling  English. 
4,  said  =  exclaimed  ;  in  =  with.  5,  Say  '  Upon  this  the  father  addressed 

himself  (ftd)  tvcnbeu)  to  (an)  the  spendthrift  and  said'.  6,  As  —  Dick,  2Bag 

bic^  tctrifft,  9Ji^avb.  7,  Introduce  this  clause  by  the  adverbial  conjunction 

fo,  and  see  App.  §  15  ;  to  come  to  good,  ^w  etwag  OJcc^tcm  fommcn.  8,  The 

German  language,  as  a  rule,  requires  that  the  person  for  v^hose 
benefit  an  action  is  performed,  is  clearly  indicated.  When  this  is 
not  done  by  a  noun  in  the  dative  case,  it  is  generally  done  by  means 
of  the  dative  of  a  personal  pronoun;  as — 

I  will  buy  a  hat.  3c^  iniff  mir  cinen  ^ut  faufcn. 

We  have  built  a  house.  3Bti-  f)atcn  unei  ciit  J^aii^  cjebaut. 

Supply,  therefore,  the  necessary  pronoun  after  the  conjunction  um;  a  halter  =  a 
rope,  @tricf,  m.  9,  Render  '  most'  here  by  '  f)cc^jr. 

Section  59. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  the  most  valuable  ^  of  all  grains,  because  "^  from  it,  chiefly,  we 
obtain  the  flour  of  which  bread  is  made.  In  order  to  make^  flour,  the 
grains  of  wheat*  are  crushed '^  between  stones  in  a  mill.  The  crushed 
mass  is  then  separated  ^  into  two  parts, — bran ''  and  flour.  Bran  is  the 
outer  husk  of  the  grain,  which  is  used  (S.  4,  N.  4)  for  *  fattening  cattle, 
etc.*  It^°  does  no  harm,  however,  to  mix  the  bran  with  the  flour;  the 
mixture  is  more  nourishing  than  the  pure  flour.  The  bran  makes  the 
flour  and  the  bread  darker  in  colour ;  but  this  is  no  disadvantage,  for 
brown  bread  is  both"  cheaper  and  more  nourishing  than  white  bread. 
Bread  ^^  is  often  artificially  whitened  by  ^'  the  addition  of  alum  and  other 
injurious  substances.  Wheat  is "  chiefly  grown  in  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Southern  Russia,  (S.  46,  N.  6)  the  British  Isles,  Australia,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Egypt,  and  Northern  Africa. — Nelson's  Readers. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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1,  Uicvtvof(;    'grain',  here  Jlcntart,  f.  2,  Say 'because  it  yields  (licfcni) 

us  chiefly  the  flour  for  our  bread'.  3,  bcifitfii.  4,  Form  a  compound 

noun  of  'wheat'  and  'grains'   (.fcvticv).  5,  jermaljlcu.  6,  foutcrii. 

7,  The  prep,  'in'  must  he  repeated  before  this  and  the  following  noun. 

8,  for  —  cattle,  nur  a>ict;tuttenuuv  9,  u.  f.  u\,  i.  e.  unb  fo  U^eitcr.  10,  It 
—  however,  itbvi^cn^  fd^abct  eS  nxijiS.  11,  both  . . .  and,  fc»i?pf)l  . . .  a(><  and}. 
12,  Say  '  Bread  receives  (cvt)aUcn)  often  an  artificial  whiteness  through  an 
addition',  etc.  13,  When  'by'  is  equivalent  to  'through',  it  must  be 
rendered  by  blird).  14,  Say  'grows  chiefly',  in  order  to  make  the  con- 
struction more  concise  than  it  would  be  by  using  a  p.  p.,  which  would  have  its 
place  at  the  end  of  the  whole  clause,  and  would  thus  make  the  construction 
too  lengthy. 

Section  00. 

OCCUPATION   OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Fishing  (S.  40,  N.  9)  was  a  principal  occupation,  owing'  to  the  frequent 
abstinences  from  flesh-meat,  enjoinecP  by  (S.  59,  N.  13)  a  superstitious 
ritual  ^  Eels  were  taken  *  in  immense  numbers  in  the  marsh  lands  of 
the  Eastern  counties ;  salmon  in  the  river  Dee ;  herrings  along  the  shores 
of  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  in  ^  their  annual  migration ;  while  larger 
species,  as  ®  the  whale  and  grampus '',  were  captured  in  the  open  sea. 
Hunting  and  falconry  were  the  field-sports  *■  of  the  great.  The  beasts  of 
the  forest  or  chase,  which  were  protected  by  fines,  and  reserved"  for 
privileged  persons,  were  the '°  stag,  roebuck,  hare,  and  rabbit.  The  wolf, 
fox,  and  boar  might"  be  killed  by^^  any  one  with  impunity,  if  (S.  27, 
N.  7)  found  without'^  the  limits  of  the  chase  or  forest.  The  wild  duck 
and  heron  were  the"  common  quarry. — Milner,  History  of  England. 

1,   Say  'in  consequence  of  the  frequent  fasting'.  2,  an'cvbncn.     See 

S.  7,  N.  3,  B.  3,  OJititei,  m.  4,  'to  take',  here  =  to  catch;  numbers 

=  multitudes,   9J?cnge,  f. ;    marsh   lands,   SJiaifdic^caicnbcn.  5,    in  =  upon. 

e,  as  =  like,  \m.  7,  bet  ©(f)»iKvtftfcf)  (Delphinus  orca).  8,  ffievi^iiiij 

fliMK^cii.  0,   vcfcvincrcn.  10,  I  propose  to  use  the  following  seven  nouns 

in  the  plural  and  without  the  article,  in  order  to  avoid  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same.  11,  Use  the  Imperf.  of  bih-fcn.  12,  by  —  impunity,  i>eu 

icbevmanu  itiu^cjlvaft.  13,  without  =  outside,  aupcvljalb.  14,  Say  '  the 

booty  of  air. 

Section  61. 

TENDER',   TRUSTY,  AND   TRUE. 
I. 

(Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  to  a  congregation  of  children  at  Chicago.) 

When  ''■  I  was  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  had  just  begun  to  read  about ' 
David,  I  *  did  not  feel  sure  he  ever  was  a  real  baby,  and  had  to  be  fed 
M'ith  a  teaspoon ;  or  that  he  ever  was  a  real  little  boy  "*  that  ®  went  to 
school  as  I  did,  and  played  marbles  ^  and  had  a  peg-top  ^  a  jack-knife  *, 
some  slate  pencils,  ever'"  so  many  buttons,  and  a  piece  of  string",  all 
in  one  pocket ;  that  '^  he  ever  had  to  try  hard  not  to  cry  when  he  went 
to  school  very  cold  "  mornings  ;  or  ^'  that  the  teacher  spoke  sharp  to  him, 
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when  the  little  chap  had  tried  ^^  his  best  to  get '"  his  lesson,  and  '^  did  not 
get  it  very  well. 

1,  BavtffiMciib,  ^lnHlIaiTic^  iitib  tmi.  2,  Say  'When  I  went  to  the  Sunday- 

school',  and  supply  the  adverb  ucc^  after  the  subject.  3,  ub(x.  4,  Say 
*  I  could  scarcely  imagine,  that  he  ever  really  had  been  a  little  child  and  had 
to  be  fed  with  a  teaspoon  (uiib  niit  ciium  SfKclcffcl  f)abc  gcfuttcrt  ivcrbcn  miifTcii)'. 
By  carefully  reading  §§  29  and  30  of  the  Appendix,  the  stutlent  will  see  that 
the  verbs  depending  on  the  governing  verb  '  imagine'  must  stand  in  the  Perfect 
of  the  Subjunctive  Mood.  According  to  S,  52,  N.  8,  however,  the  auxiliary 
'fci'  may  be  omitted  in  the  clause  'that  he  ever  really  had  been  a  little  child*. 
5,  3uncjc.     The  auxiliary  'fci'  may  again  be  omitted  here.  6,  that  =  who; 

as  I  did='like  myself,  which  place  immediately  after  the  rclat.  pron. 
7,  'BijW^tx.  Remember  that  both  this  and  the  next  clause  are  depending  on  the 
relative  clause  'that  —  did';  place,  therefore,  the  verb  'played'  after  'marbles', 
and  the  verb 'had' after 'peg-top'.     ^       8,  Jlvcifel,  m.  9,  !lafcficiimcfi'or,  n. 

10,  ever  so  many,  cine  Un^afil  i>cit,  i.e.' no  end  of.  11,   cin  ©turf  Sinbfabcn. 

12,  that  —  hard,  ba^  cr  fid)  je  \)<xht  anfircngeit  ntuffen.  13,  cold  mornings, 

an  eincm  ff()V  fatten  SDicrgcn,  which  place  after  the  subject.  '  To  go  to  school ', 
juv  {or  in  bie)  ©d)ule  ge^cn.  14,  Say  '  or  that  the  teacher  had  ever  scolded 

(fdicltcn)  the  little  fellow  (Surfc^e),  when  he  had',  etc.  15,  to  try  one's 

best,  ftc^  9)?ii{)C  gebcn.  16,   to  get  one's  lesson  =  to  learn  one's  lesson, 

fcine  ?cfticn  erifviicn.  17,  Say  'and  had  not  learnt  it  well',  and  supply 

the  adverb  bed)  (nevertheless)  after  the  objective  pronoun  'it'.  For  the 
position  of  the  verb  see  App.  §  17. 

Section  G2, 

TENDER,   TRUSTY,  AND   TRUE. 
II. 

But  you '  know,  ministers  "^  have  to  find  out  all  about  such  men  as 
David ;  and  I  have  found  out  enough  to  ^  make  me  feel  sure  he  was 
once  a  little  boy,  just  like  one  of  you  ;  that  he  had  *  to  learn  verses,  like 
you;  and  didn't  like  (S.  20,  N.  2,  A)  it,  like  you;  and  that  he  did  not 
like  to  go  to  bed  early,  or  to  get  up  early,  like  you. 

I  rather  ^  fear  that,  in  the  summer,  he  ^  ate  green  apples,  unripe  melons, 
hard  peaches,  and  sour  plums,  as ''  you  do ;  and  *  got  sick,  and  was  very 
sorry,  and  had  to  take"  medicine,  as  you  do\  that  he  said  he  would 
(App.  §  28)  never  do  it  again,  and  that  he'°  then  never  did  do  it  again, 
as ''  I  hope  you  will  neither. 

1,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  pi.,  and  after  the  verb  supply  the  adverb 'ja',  which 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  English  '  1  am  sure'.  2,  bie  ^Nfavrer,  before  which 

supply  the  conj.  baf.  Have  to  =  must ;  to  find  out,  auefinbig  ntac^en ;  all  — 
David  =  all  (S.  3,  N.  7)  that  relates  (fid)  bc^ierjeu)  to  (auf)  such  men  as  David. 
3,  Say 'to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  be  convinced,  that',  etc.  Just  — you,  u>ie  i()r.  4,  The 
auxiliaries  'to  have'  and  'to  be'  followed  by  the  infinitive  of  another  verb, 
must  generally  be  rendered  by  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  'muffdr;  as — 
I  have  to  do  it,  Zsi)  mu§  cei  tlnin.  5,  faft,  adv. ;  see  S.  5>  N.  2.  6,  The 

subject  'he'  must  immediately  follow  the  conj.  'that'.  7,  as  you  do,  irie 

ifir.  8,  that  he  became  (iverben)  ill;  'and  —  sorry',  say  'felt  (emvitiibeu) 

bitter  repentance'.  9,  'to  take',  here  cin'nebmcn.  10,  Here  follows 

the  pron.  '  it'.  11,  >vic  il)r  e^  I)cfff"th<^  '■''I'fl?  "if^*  iriebcv  tijun  iverbet. 

D  2 
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Sec /ton  63. 

TENDER,  TRUSTY,  AND  TRUE. 

III. 
Now ',  just  here  I  was  trying  to  see  what  ^  sort  of  boy  David  was  when 
he  grew'  bigger;  and,  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  so  tried*  to  see  //  all 
clearly,  I  heard  a  noise  right'  under  my  study  window.  This  was* 
about  ^  four  o'clock,  Friday  afternoon ;  the  schools  were  out,  and  the 
children  running  home  *.  I  turned  my  head  to  see  what  was  the  matter  *, 
and  then  (App.  §  14)  I  saw  what  I  want^**  to  tell  you.  About  ten  boys 
were  standing  together  ".  All  at  once  a  big  boy  knocked  ^''  a  little  boy  '' 
down,  and  rolled  him  in  the  snow  '*.  The  little  boy  got  up  '°,  and  said  : 
"What''  did  you  do  that  for?"  Then^'  the  big  boy  again  approached 
the  little  boy'*,  and  I  believe  '^  he  would  have  knocked  him  down  again'', 
had  not  the  litUe  boy  "  walked  sobbing  away  "^^  towards  home. 

1,  6icr  hioflte  i^  nun  fe(}cn.  2,  what  sort  of,  \va6  fur  cin.  3,  hjevtcn. 

4,  Ud>  bemCi()en.  5,  just  under  the  window  of  my  study.  6,  Here 

follow  the  words  *  on  Friday  afternoon'.  7,  Supply  here  the  prep. 'at', 

itm.  8,  The  English  'home',  after  a  verb  denoting  motion,  must  be 

rendered  by  llrtrf)  ."Onilfp,  and  'at  home',  after  a  verb  denoting  rest,  by  jll 
fi»ailfc.  9,  the  matter  is,  cS  flicbt,  verb  impers.     Use  the  Present  of 

the  Subj.,  according  to  App.  §  32.  10,   The  auxiliary  verb  of  mood 

*tt)OUcil'  expresses  wish  and  want;  as — 

®aS  u^oUen  2ie?  What  do  you  w/jA ? 

3u  went  woiteu  Sie?  Who  is  it  you  <want? 

11,  nelicn  einanbcr.  12,  to  knock  down,  ju  9?cten  fc(i(agcu.  13,  The 

noun  'boy'  need  not  be  repeated  here.  14,   Supply  here  the  adverb 

'about'  (iimt)cv).  15,  to  get  up,  auf  (■lcf)cn.  16,  What ...  for  =  Why. 

Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  17,  Upon  this,  S.  44,  N.  4.  18,  Supply  here 

the  conj.  tag.  Read  carefully  §  36  of  the  App.,  and  construe  accordingly. 
Use  the  Pluperfect  Subj.  in  both  clnuses,  and  observe  that  the  verb  ^cIkh 
always  requires  the  auxiliary  fein.     See  S.  29,  N.  3.  19,   iioc^  einnial. 

20,  away  towards  home  =  home. 

Serf  ion  64. 

TENDER.   TRUSTY,   AND  TRUE. 

IV. 

"  There,"  I  said,  when  I  had  seen  that,  "  I  know  what  David  never 
did  do :  he  (S.  5,  N.  2)  never  struck  a  boy  that '  was  no  match  for  him ; 
he  never  was  a  coward  like  that  big  boy ;  for  he  '^  is  a  coward  to '  strike 
a  small  boy  so;  and  those*  others  are  not  the  boys  (S.  16,  N.  10)  they 
ought '"'  to  be,  to  *  stand  by  and  see  it  done."  I  saw  such ''  a  thing  in 
a  picture  once,  which  was  called  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  A  great,  cruel 
boy  *  meets  a  small,  delicate  lad "  who  has  lost  his  father,  and  stands  over 
him  with '"  his  fist  doubled,  just  as  I  saw  that  boy  s/and  under  my  study 
window.  I  think"  iP'^  any '^  boy  in  this  church  were"  to  see  that 
picture,  he  would  instantly  say  ''^ :  "  What  a  shame  to  use '"  a  boy  so 
who  is  not  your  match  ! " 
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1,   that—  him,  bcv  i()m  nicf}t  9ciracl)[cn  ft*ar.  2,  the  pron.  'he'  is  used 

demonstratively  in  this  chiuse.  .  3,    Say  '  because  he  can  striiic  a  small 

boy  so'.  4,   those  =  the.  5,    To  render 'ought',  use  the  Impert'. 

of  'foUoil'.  6,  Say  'because  they  stand  by  (tiabcifleljcn)  and  look  at  it 

(ce"  mit  au'fc()cn)'.  7,  such  a  thing,  ctu>ac<  ^,'(etinlid)ee!.     The  adv.  'once'  must 

stand  immediately  after  the  verb.  8,  5i5ubf,  m.  8,  lad,  JBurfc^e,  m. 

The  clause  'who  —  father'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  the  adj.  'fatherless', 
which  place  before 'lad'.  10,  mit  flobadtcr  Jiuift.  H,  When  the  verb 

'  to  think'  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  'to  be  of  opinion',  it  must  be  rendered 
by  '(^laiibrit',  and  when  it  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  'to  be  engaged  in 
thinking',  by  'feflifcn'.  12,  The  conj.  'if  must  always  be  rendered 

by  'iDcilll'.  13,  any  boy  =  any  (ivt^cnb)  one  of  you.  14,  Render  the 

words  '  were  to  see'  by  the  Imperf.  Subj.  of  feben.         15,  aue'riifen.  16,  to 

use  =  to  abuse,  mif'fjaiiCflii. 

Section  65. 

TENDER,   TRUSTY,   AND    TRUE. 

V. 

Once  I  read  in  the  Life '  of  Dr.  Channing,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
men  that  ever  (jc)  Hved  ^  (a  ^  great  deal  better  than  David,  because  he 
hved*in  a  better  time),  what  he  once  did,  when  he  was  a^  boy  and  saw 
a*  thing  like  that.  Little  Channing  was  one  of  the  kindest''  and  most 
tender-hearted  boys  I "  ever  heard  of.  I  will  tell  you  a  story  to  show 
you  how  *  kind  he  was,  and  tender,  and  true.  One  day  he  found  in  a 
bush  a  nest  full '"  of  young  birds  just  out  of  the  shell.  Children,  did  " 
you  ever  see  a ''^  nest  full  of  birds  just  out  of  the  shell.'' — litde  tiny  ^\ 
downy  things",  with^'  hardly  more  feaUiers  than  an  oyster.?  The  birds 
which  William  Channing  found,  were  just  of  that  kind;  and  when  he 
touched  them  with  his  fingers,  and  felt  how  soft  and  warm  they  were, 
they  all  began  to  gape  ",  very ''  much  as  }0u  do  when  I  preach  "  a  very 
long  sermon. 

1,  Scben^bcfcf^veibung,  f.  The  Genitive  relation  must  be  expressed  by  the 
Gen.  of  the  def.  art.  See  S.  10,  N.  2.  Proper  names  are  not  inflected 
when  they  are  preceded  by  an  article  and  a  common  name.  —  Dr. 
aiUtliam  (Sllen)  (»l)auning,  bcrut)nitcv  amcrifaiiifrtjcv  ®ciftlid)cv  iint)  6divift(^cl(er, 
unubc  im  3a()vc  1780  511  DJcivvcvt  auf  3J()cbc;"se(lanb  ivi^*-'""  "»^  ft^"^^  *•"  3at)rc  1842 
ju  93cniuiuitou  in  i>cnttciit.  Seine  i^al)lvcicl}cn  aiu^ijc^cid^netcn  ©cfaviftcn  Ijabcn  fcincn 
91amcn  and}  in  cuvcvaifd)cu  Jlicifen  bciuljmt  cicniad)t.  (5clcvit)i-\e,  bcjten  a3cfannt|"d)aft  cr 
niad)tc,  ales  cr  im  3al)ve  1822  (Sn^lant  bcfndjte,  irav  fc  fc()r  »cn  it)m  cinv3cnommcn,  \<x% 
cr  au^ricf :  '  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  the  wisdom  of  love  !'  2,  Use 

thePerfect.   SeeS.48,  N.2.        3,  a  great  deal  =  much.        4,  lived  in  =  belonged 
to,  an'9c()cren,  which  governs  the  dat.  5,  Substitute  the  adverb  iicc^  for 

the  indef.  art.  6,  See  S.  64,  N.  7.  7,  best  and  most  tender-feeling. 

8,  Say  'of  whom  1  have  ever  heard'.  9,  Say  'how  good,  tender  and  true 

he  was'.         10,  vicll  tuMi  crjl  [ccbcn  fxwi  bcr  Sdjale  gefrcdjcncn  ^iBci^chi.         11,  Use 
the  Perfect.  12,    To  avoid  repetition,  turn  the  words  'a  —  shell'  by 

'such  (fo)  young  little  birds',  and  render  'little  birds'  by  forming  a  diminutive 
of  a^ogct.  13,  javt.  14,  ®ingcvd)cn.  15,  Say  '  almost  as  naked  as 

an  oyster'.  16,  'to  gape',  here  ben  ©(^nabel  anf'fvcncn.  17,  very  —  do, 

fiift  n.Mc  i(jr  ben  l^innb  anffveat.  18,    to  preach  a  sermon,  cine  ^^rebigt 

haltcn. 
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Sec/ 1  on  66, 

TENDER,   TRUSTY,   AND   TRUE. 

VI. 

Well,  little  (S.  10,  N.  2)  Channing  knew  *  the  birds  did  not  gape  because 
he  preached  a  long  sermon,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  because  they  were  hungry. 
So^  what  did  he  do?  He  ran  straight*  home  (S.  63,  N.  8),  got*  some 
nice  soft  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fed  the  little  birds  with  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B) ; 
and '  after  that  he  fed  them  regularly  every  day  after  ®  having  come  home 
from  school.  But^  one  day  (S.  19,  N.  2),  when  he  went  to*  the  nest, 
there  it  lay  on  the  ground,  torn  and  bloody,  and  the  little  birds  all  dead ; 
and  the  father-bird  ^  was  crying '"  on  a  wall,  and  the  mother-bird  "  was 
crying  on  a  tree.  Then  little  Channing  tried  ^-  to  tell  them  that  he  did 
not  kill  ^^  their  poor  young  brood;  that "  he  never  could  do  such  a  mean, 
cruel  thing  as  that,  and  that  ^^  on  the  contrary  ^^  he  had  tried  to  feed 
them.  But  it  was  no  use ;  the  little  birds  could  not  understand  him, 
and  "  kept  on  crying ;  and  at  last  he  sat  down,  and  wept  bitterly. 

1,  Supply  here  the  conj.  bap.  2,  Say  '  What  did  he  therefore  (alfo)  Jof 

3,  ^rarfg.  ^       4,  ^o(te  ftc^.  5,  and  — that,  uiib  von  ta  an.  6,  fo  balb 

et  «on  bee  ®(^ute  nac^  ^ci\i\e  gcfommcn  wax.  7,  This  passage  will  read  more 

elegantly  by  beginning  with  the  conj.  'when',  which  must  be  followed  by  the 
subject  'he'.  'But'  should  then  be  rendered  by  jebocf),  which  takes  the  third 
place.  8,  nad).  9,  ba5  SWdnnci^en.  10,   iannumi ;  on  =  upon. 

11,  ba3  SBeib^eii.  12,  jic^  temii()cii.  13,  Use  the  Perf.  Subj.  according 

to  App.  §§  28  and  30.  14,    bap  ec  cine  fo  c^cmcine  ©raufamfeit  nie  bci^c()en 

feiutf.  15,  In  subordinate  clauses,  the  subject  stands  in  most  cases 
immediately  after  the  conjunction  or  relative  pronoun.  16,   in? 

©f^cutcil.      See  S.  15,  N.  3,  17,  luiD  iammeitcn  iveitcr. 

Seel  ion  67. 

TENDER,   TRUSTY,   AND   TRUE. 

VII. 

Now '  this  was  the  sort  of  boy  Channing  was ;  and  I  was  going  ^  to 
tell  you  that  (S.  66,  N.  15)  one  day  he  heard  of  a  big  boy  beating  (S.  16, 
N.  4)  a  little  one ',  like  that  bad  boy  *  under  my  window.  Channing  was 
a  little  boy;  he  was  a  little  man  when  he  was  full  grown  ^;  but  //ten  he 
had  a  big  soul.  I  was  going  ^  to  say  he  had  a  soul  as  big  as  a  church  ; 
but  indeed  *  his  soul  was  bigger  than  all  /Ae  churches  in  ^  the  world ; — and 
when  he  heard  of  that  *  cruel  boy,  who  was  ever  *  so  much  larger  than 
himself,  he  went  right  up  to  him,  and  said :  "  Did  ^°  you  strike  that  little 
boy  ?"  "  Yes,  I  did  '^;  and  what  then  ?" — "  Then,"  said  Channing,  "  you 
are  a  coward,  because  he  was  no  match  for  you ;  and  now  I  am  going  * 
to  whip '-  you  for  doing  it."  Because  he  had  a  big  soul,  and  though  he 
was  a  small  boy,  he  '*  went  in,  and  fought  for  the  right.  That  was  the 
only  time  he  '*  ever  fought  in  his  life.  But '''  I,  standing  in  '"  this  pulpit, 
honour  him  more  for  it  than  if  he  had  (App.  §  36)  never"  fought 
at  all. 
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1,  Say  '  This  was  (supply  here  the  adv.  alfo  =  now)  little  Channing's  cha- 
racter'. Gomp.  S.  12,  N.  2.  2,  The  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  '  »»oUpu' 
corresponds  to  the  English  'to  be  going'  or  'to  be  on  the  point',  toilowcd 
by  the  infinitive  of  another  verb.  Comp.  S.  6,  N.  4.  3,  '  One'  following 
an  adjective  or  a  pronoun,  and  representing  a  noun  understood,  is  not  to  be 
translated;  as — Which  pen  shall  I  give  you,  —  this  one  or  that  one?  iBc(d)e 
Jebft  fed  ic^  3()ncn  geben,  —  Hcfe  obct  jene?  4,  bcr  bofe  53ube.  5,  tull 
grown,  ausSi^ewad^fcn.  6,  in  berXfjat,  which  place  after  the  verb.  7,  Render 
'  in  the'  by  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  8,  Use  the  dat.  of  the  demonstr.  pron. 
ber;  'boy',  here  23ube.  9,  ever  so  much,  ic^  wtx'^  nic^t  >rie  »iel.  10,  Use 
the  Perfect  according  to  S.  48,  N.  2.  11,  I  did,  ba^  {)Ahi  '\&i  gct^an. 
12,  ^ud^tigen.  13,  '  to  go  in',  here  in  ben  .^ampf  trctcn.  14,  he  —  life, 
in  fcinem  l*cben,  baf  cr  fic^  fci)luiv  15.  Place  the  conj.  'but'  after  the  subject, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  repeat  the  pron.  '  I'  after  the  rel.  pron.  '  ber', 
which  must  introduce  the  next  clause.  16,  'in',  here  auf.  17,  never 
...  at  all,  nif. 

Sec  lion  68. 

TENDER,  TRUSTY,  AND  TRUE. 
VIII. 
Boys,  I  like  peace;  I  like  (S.  51,  N.  13)  to  see  you  play  like  good, 
true-hearted  little  men'.  Never-  fight  if  you  can  help^  it;  but*  never 
strike  a  boy  who  is  no  match  for  you,  and  never  stand  *  by  quietly  whilst 
another  boy  is  doing  (S.  32,  N.  11)  it.  Tender,  trusty,  and  true,  boys; 
tender  and  true.  King  David,  King  Alfred,  George  Washington,  William 
Channing,  Theodore  Parker  ^  more  great  men  than  I  can  name,  were  all 
of  that  sort ;  and'  they  came  out  right,  because  they  went  in  right.  Brave 
as  lions",  true  as  steel,  with  kind"  hearts  for  doves,  ravens,  and  sparrows, 
they(App.  §  14)  would  never  tear'"  birds'  nests,  or  sling  stones  to"  kill 
birds,  because  they  felt  as  Jesus  did  when  he  said  :  "  Blessed  are  the 
merciful." — Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  The  Life  that  now  is. 

1,  'man',  here  *3uvfdie.  2,  The  adverb  cannot  precede  the  Imperative 

in  German.     'To  fight',  here  jicfc  fd'laiyn.  3,    to  help  =  to  avoid. 

4,  Render  'but'  by  jeCcd},  which  place  immediately  after  the  verb.  5,  to 

stand  by  quietly,  im'ipii^  babei  ftef)eii.  6,   ij^eobere   *]?arfev,  t)evril)mtei- 

amcvifanifd^er  Qkifilid^ev  mib  CMelel)vtcr,  ivuvbe  im  3a()re  18 10  ju  Vevini^ton  in  iliajTai 
c^ufett^  geborcn  nnb  fiatb  im  %\[)Xi  i860  ^n  5(cren^,  wo  cr  fid)  feinet  ©efunbljeit  iiwjen 
autf)ie[t.  2)nvd}  fcinc  anetv^e^eidjnefc  ©ele()vfanifeit,  c\xo^t  SBillenefvaft  uiib  [eltene  ^\t\\: 
fdjenlicbe  ubtc  ev  auf  fcinc  3eit^V''"-'iTcii  cincn  bcbeutcnbcn  (SiiifluH  aii^,  namentlic^  aber  in 
©cjug  auf  bie  SJefrciuncj  bcv  *£flaven,  beren  Sac^c  cr  eft  mit  (^)efa()r  feinet  Sebeng  unb 
fcinev  5rci()fit  oertcibivjte.  7,  and  —  right,  unb  fie  traten  al^  (Sicijer  aii^  bent 

.<lampfe  f)crvcr,  Weil  fie  fur  ba^  9?ed)t  in  ben  .ffanivf  tvaten.  8,  Use  the  noun 

'lions'  with  the  def.  art.,  but  not  the  noun  'steel'.  9,  '  kind'  here  =  feeling. 
10,   ^erf^cren.  11,   See  S.  19,  N.  7,  and  supply  the  prepositional  adverb 

bamit  before  the  object. 

Section  69. 

DESPATCH    OF   BUSINESS '. 

You*  must  beware^  of  stumbling  over  a  propensity,  which  easily  be- 
sets *  you  from  *  the  habit  of  not  having  your  time  fully  employed '"'.  I 
mean '  what  the  women  very  expressively  *  call  dawdling '.     Your  motto 
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must  be  "  Hoc  age."  Do  instantly  whatever '°  is  "  to  be  done,  and  take  " 
ilie  hours  of  recreation  after  business ",  and  not  before  it ".  When  a 
regiment  is  ^^  under  march,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  the  rear  is"  often  thrown  into 
confusion,  because  the  front  do  "  not  move  "  steadily  "  and  without  inter- 
ruption. It^"  is  the  same  thing  with  business.  IP^  that  which  is  first  in 
hand  is  not  instantly,  steadily  ^^,  and  regularly  despatched  ",  other '^^  things 
accumulate,  till  affairs  ^*  begin  to  press  all  at  once,  and  no  human  being 
can  *^  stand  the  confusion. — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Letters  to  his  son. 

1,  @d)nc((c  Oefcfcaft^crlcbicjunc^.  2,   Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.    Personal 

and  Possessive  Pronouns  used  in  letters,  and  referring  to  the  person 
addressed,  require  a  capital  initial  in  German.  3,  to  beware  of 

stumbling  over  a  propensity,  fid)  ()iitcii,  ciiicm  S^aiuy  ju  vnfaUcn.  See  S.  i,  N.  3, 
and  S.  34,  N.  10.  4,  bcfd)(ci(l)on.  5,  from  the  habit,  UH'tui  2)u  STic^ 

bavan  gciiictjnft.  6,  'to  employ',  here  aiie'ful'f"-  7,  Supply  here  the 

pronominal  adverb  bamit.  8,  t)c,^eic^iieiib.  9,  Sfitvcrjcubimg.  10,  ft)a^. 
11,  is  to  be  done  =  must  be  done.  See  S.  62,  N.  4,  and  S.  2,  N.  i.  12,  choose 
your  hours  of  recreation  ({Sit)oluiigi^fiunbc,  f.).  13,  business  =  work,  which 

use  with  the  def.  art.  14,  it  =  the  same.  15,  to  be  under  march, 

ouf  bcm  2)iarfcl}  begriffcu  fein.  16,  to  be  thrown  in  confusion,  in  Unovbuuiig 

geratcn.  17,  The  verb  must  be  in  the  singular  after  a  collective 

noun  in  the  singular.  18,  '  to  move ',  here  fint'mavfd)icrcn.  19,  glcidjs 

nid^ig.  20,   Say  'And  so  it  is  likewise  {mid})  with  business  (§hbcit)'. 

21,  if — hand,  ai*enn  bie  gerabe  vcvlicgcnbe  Slvbfit.  22,  ftetig.  23,  crlebigeii. 
24,  other  —  accumulate,  fo  bdufeu  fi(^  in^unfi^en  aubcre  ©a(f)cn  an.  25,  bie 

Slvbeitcn,  after  which  place  the  words  'ail  at  once',  alk  anf  cininal.  For  the 
place  of  the  verbs  see  App.  §  19.  26,  can  —  confusion,  bet  iBeiunrrung 

geivad}fen  ijt. 

Sec f 2 on  70. 

ON  PERFUMERY'. 
I. 
The'  exquisite  pleasure  we  enjoy  from  the  smell  of  sweet  flowers  is' 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  love  of  perfumery.  Flowers  pass 
away*  so  quickly  that  we  naturally  desire  to  preserve  their  sweetness* 
as  •"'  long  as  we  can,  and  in  this  our  perfumers  succeed''  admirably.  The 
perfume "  of  most  flowers  depends  upon  an  oil,  which  *  is  peculiar  to  the 
plant,  almost  every  sweet-scented '"  plant  having  its  own  peculiar  oil ; 
and,  what  is  of'^  more  importance:  these  oils  belong  to  a  class  called *- 
essential  or  volatile,  because  they  become  ^^  volatile  when  "  heated. 

1,   Ucbcv  *Parfiinicrien.  2,   Say  'the  great  enjoyment  which  the  smell 

(©lift,  m.)  of  sweet  (»ct)lvicd)cnb)  flowers  affords  (gm\il)vcn)  us'.  Place  the 
j)ron.  '  us'  immediately  after  the  rel.  pron.  3,  is  —  perfumery  =  explains 

sufficiently  (^ur  ©enugc)  our  love  for  perfumery.  4,  to  pass  away,  »crwclfcn. 

5,  2Bof)[gcvuc^,  m.  6,  as — can,  fe  langf  ivie  inoglic^.     For  the  position  of 

the  verbs  see  App.  §  19.  7,  to  succeed,  gclingcii,  v.  intr.  (used  with  fcin), 

governs  the  dative  of  the  person  ;  as — 

He  succeeds  admirably  in  this.  2)ic3  gelingt  ifim  ttoitrcfftid^. 

Construe  the  above  clause  accord,  to  the  preceding  example;  perfumer,  ^avt 
fiimcuv.  8,  'perfume',  here  =  scent,  J>Hfl,  m.  9,  The  relat.  clause 

'which  —  plant'  is  best  rendered  by  the  attributive  construction,  as  explained 
in  S,  48,  N.  6;  peculiar,   figciituinlid&.  10,  odorous,  »v»d)lricd^enb ;  its  own 
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particular  oil,  i()r  bcfonbcrc«  t)L  The  clause  'almost  —  oil'  must  be  con- 
strued accord,  to  S.  30,  N.  4.  .11,  of  —  importance  =  still  more  important. 
12,  Say  *  which  one  calls  essential  (dtljevif^)  or  volatile  (puc^tig)  oils'.  13,  to 
become  volatile,  (id)  »cvpri(f)tii]cn.  14,  when  heated  =  when  they  are  heated 
(frwarmen).    Comp.  S.  27,  N.  7. 

Section  71. 

ON    PERFUMERY. 
II. 

The  common  or  fixed '  oils,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  olive  *  or  linseed- 
oil,  do  not  evaporate.  This  ^  may  be  easily  illustrated,  thus  :  If  a  piece 
of  writing-paper  be  touched*  with  a  fixed  oil  or  grease,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  it 
leaves"  a  stain,  which",  upon  being  held  before  the  fire,  will  not  disappear. 

Now ",  if  any  ^  plant  has  a  peculiar  smell  or  taste,  it  is  *  generally  found 
that  its  essential  oil  is  the  cause  of  this  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B).  Consequently*, 
if  we  extract  this,  we  really  obtain  ^^  the  essence. — Prof.  Ascher. 

1,  feft ;  on  the  contrary,  I)inoicgcu.  See  S.  15,  N.  3.  2,  as  olive  or  linseed- 
oil,  wie  ba^  Dlivcii  obev  iicinfaiiieutil.  When  two  compound  nouns  which  have 
the  last  component  in  common  follow  each  other,  the  last  component  is 
generally  omitted  in  the  first  noun,  which  is  connected  with  the  next  one  by 
means  of  hyphens.  —  To  evaporate,  jic^  »crfilud)tic\en.  3,    2)ic5  liigt  fi^ 

auf  folgenbc  JBeifc  Icii^t  bciiicifcu.  4,  Turn  the  Passive  Voice  here  into  the 

Actice  Voice  by  means  of  the  pron.  man,  as  explained  in  S.  4,  N.  4.  5,  'to 

leave',  here  =  to  leave  behind;  it  =  this.  6,   The  passage  ' which  —  dis- 

appear' may  be  briefly  rendered,  thus:  'which  does  not  disappear  before  the 
fire'.     See  S.  32,  N.  11.  7,  Reverse  the  order  of  the  first  two  words  in 

this  clause.  8,   any  =  a.  8,    Consequently  =  therefore,  alfo,  which 

place  after  the  subject  '  we'.  10,  to  obtain,  gewitmeii;  the  essence  (as  a 

Nom.),  bev  bcr  ?PfIaujc  eigentiimtic^e  aBoljUjcruc^. 

Section  72. 

ON  INSTINCT'. 

The^  following  most  curious  instance  of  a  change  of  instinct  is 
mentioned  by  Darwin.  The  bees  carried  *  over  to  ■•  Barbadoes  and  the 
Western  Isles  ceased  ^  to  lay  up  any  honey  after  the  first  year,  as "  they 
found  it  not  useful  io  them.  They  found  the  weather  so  fine,  and  the 
materials ''  for  making  honey  so  plentiful,  that  they  quitted  *  their  grave, 
prudent*,  and  mercantile ^°  character,  became  exceedingly  profligate  and 
debauched ",  ate  ^^  up  their  capital,  resolved  to  work  no  more,  and " 
amused  themselves  by  flying  about  the  sugar-houses  and  stinging  the 
blacks.  The"  fact  is,  that^*,  by'^  putting  animals  in  diff"erent  situations  ", 
you  may  ^^  change,  and  even  reverse,  any  of  their  original  propensities. 
Spallanzani "  brought  ^^  up  an  eagle  upon  ^^  bread  and  milk,  and  fed  a 
dove  on  ^'^  raw  beef. — Rev.  S.  Smith. 

1,  Ubcv  b<n  ticvifcfccii  Siijtinft.  2,  This  clause  requires  a  different  render- 

ing; let  us  say  'Darwin  gives  the  following  most  (()6d)fi)  curious  example  of  a 
change  of  the  animal  instinct '.   The  last  noun  requires  the  def.  art.,  as  explained 
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in  S.  3,  N.  2.  3,  to  carry  over,  f)inu'6eibrinflen.     The  Perfect  Participle 

qualiiies  the  noun  '  bees'.  According  to  S.  7,  N.  3,  the  words  '  carried —  Isles' 
may  be  rendered  either  by  the  attributive  construction  or  by  forming  of  them 
a  relative  clause.  I  venture  to  propose  the  use  of  the  attributive  construction 
as  the  more  elegant  of  the  two  modes  of  rendering,  and  more  especially  in 
order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  subordinate  clauses.  4,  When  the  pre- 

position *to',  in  connection  with  a  verb  denoting  motion,  stands  before  the 
names  of  countries,  towns,  islands,  etc.,  it  must  be  rendered  by  'itnct)'. 
6,  Here  follow  the  words  '  after  —  year';  to  lay  up  honey,  eiiicn  ?I3ovvat  Don 
J^ouig  an'fammeln.  6,  See  S.  41,  N.  6  ;  it  =  this;  not  useful,  nidjt  mcliv  vcu 

Diii^cii.  7,  materials  —  plentiful,  ajjatciialicii  jut  Jgionivjbevcitiin^  in  fc((^em 

iibcvjiiiji'c  vin()aiitciu  8,  aiif cjcbeit.  9,  prudent  =  cautious.  10,  mcvj 

fantiUfc^.  11,  xuimafiii.  12,  to  eat  up,  aur"jef)reii.  13,  unb  fic^ 

baran  crgo^ten.  For  rendering  the  passage  'by  —  blacks'  see  S.  i,  N.  3.  To 
Hy  about,  umfc:^»vdr'men,  v.  tr.  14,  The  —  is,  6(5  i)t  eiiie  au>?i5cma4te  illjatfac^e. 
15,  Here  follows  the  subject  'you'  (comp.  S.  66,  N.  15),  which  translate  by  the 
impers.  pron.  man.  16,  by  —  animals,  burc^  i^crfc^un^  ber  S^ieie,  i.e.  by  a 

removal  of  the  animals.     In  =  into;  different  =  other.  17,  Here  follows 

the  object  and  its  attributes, '  their  original  (iuu^ebcvcn)  propensities  (!Irieb,  m.) '. 
18,  may  =  can;  reverse,  in  entc^cc^cngefc^te  9iic^tuncjcn  leitcn.  19,   fiajaro 

©vallanjani,  beruf)mter  ita(ieuif4cr  3lnatom  nnb  DJaturferfc^ev, geb.  1729,  +  i799- 
20,  to  bring  up,  gvop  jicf)en.  21,  bei.  22,  mit. 

Sectioji  73. 

PETER  THE   GREAT  AND   THE   MONK. 

Peter  the  Great  ordered '  many  foreign  books  to  be  translated  into  the 
Russian  language,  and  among  others^  "  Puffendorf  s '  Introduction  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  States  of  Europe."  A  monk,  to  whom  the 
translation  of  this  book  was  committed  *,  presented  *  it  some  time  after  ^ 
to  the  Emperor.  The  monarch  examined ''  the  translation  ;  at  *  a  certain 
chapter,  however,  he  suddenly  changed "  countenance,  turned  indignantly 
to  the  monk,  and  said :  "  Fool,  what  did  I  order '"  thee  to  do  ?  Is  this 
a  translation?"  He^'  then  referred  to  the  original  and  showed  the  poor 
monk  a  paragraph  in  which  the  author  had  spoken  with  great  asperity  '^ 
of  the  Russians,  but  which  had  not  been  translated.  "  Go,"  resumed  the 
monarch,  "  and  instantly  carry  out  ^'  what  I  have  bidden  thee  lo  do.  It  is 
not  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  flatter  my  subjects  that  I"  have  ordered  this  book 
to  be  translated,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  to  instruct^'  and  reform**  them!" — 
Anonymous. 

1,  Use  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  'Infffll'  as  a  translation  of  'to  order', 
'to  command',  and  'to  cause',  when  these  verbs  are  connected  with  the 
auxiliary  'to  be'  and  the  Past  Participle  of  another  verb;  as — 

The  emperor  or^^rf^  the  ringleaders  !Dfr    .ffvufcr    liep    bie    ?lnfit^rer    ix-. 

to  be  shot.  f  c^  i  e  p  e  n. 

The  admiral  commanded  the  ships  to  ITcv  Slbmiral  lic^  bie  <3d)iffc  in  ©d^lad^t; 

be  draivn  up  in  order  of  battle.  ovtnung  auf)1cUcn. 

He  f««j<?^  the  money /o  ^f /ra/W  to  me.  (Sr  lie^  mir  batJ  ®c(b  au^jafflen. 

2,   Supply  here  the  adverb  a\\6).  3,    ^puffcnborf^   Scitiage  jur  curoVHiifc^ni 

©taatenfunbf.         4,  an'vertranen.  5,  utcrrci'dicn ;  it  =«  the  same,  which  must 

agree  with  its  antecedent 'translation'.  6,  after,  bavanf.  7,  pviifen. 
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8,  bet.  0,  to  change  countenance,  bie  Sarbe  mc^fcln.  10,  'to  order', 

here  befcf)(cii.     See  S.  48,  N.  2.  11,  Say  '  Hereupon  he  opened  (auf  fd^faijeii) 

the  original'.  12,  ^Sdjaife,  f. ;  had  spoken  .  .  .  ot  =  had  expressed  himself 

(fid)  auo'fvndjen)  .  .  .  about.  13,  »ectic^teu.  14,  Inverted  construction. 

15,  beleljreu  16,  reformiereit ;  the  prep,  jii  must  be  repeated  before  this  verb. 

Section  74. 

THE   BEAUTY   OP   THE  EYE. 

I. 

Look'  how  beautiful  the  human  eye  is,  excelling'' in  beauty  the  eye 
of  every  creature  !  The  eyes  of  many  0/  I/ie  lower  animals  are  doubtless 
very  beautiful.  All '  of  us  must  have  admired  the  bold,  fierce,  bright  eye 
of  the  eagle ;  the  large,  gentle,  brovyn  eye  of  the  ox ;  the  treacherous 
green  eye  of  the  cat,  waxing  *  and  waning  ^  like  the  moon,  as  *  the  sun 
shines  upon  it  (S.  4,  N.  5)  or^  deserts  it;  the  pert  eye  of  the  sparrow; 
the  sly  eye  of  the  fox ;  the  peering  *  little  bead  *  of  black  enamel  in  *°  the 
mouse's  head ;  the"  gem-like  eye  which '^  redeems  the  toad  from  ugliness  ; 
and  the  intelligent,  affectionate  expression,  which  **  looks  out  from  the 
human-like  eye  of  the  horse  and  dog.  There  ^*  are  these  and  the  eyes 
of  many  other  animals  full  of  beauty ;  but  ^'^  there  is  a  glory  which  ex- 
celleth  in  the  eye  of  man. 

1,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  2,   Say  '  and  how  it  excelleth  in  (an)  beauty 

the  eye  of  every  other  creature!'     The  words  '  in  beauty'  should  be  placed 
before  the  verb.  3,  All  of  us,  wic  a((e ;   all  of  them,  fie  al(e ;   all  of  you, 

il)r  (or  @ie)  alle.     Render  the  words  'must  have'  by  'have  certainly*.     The 
p.p.  should  be  placed  after  'eagle'.  4,   fid}  oev^rc^cru.  5,  fic^  ucv; 

fleiucrn.  6,  as  =  according  as,  je  nac^bem.  7,  or  deserts  it  =  or  not. 

8,  fovf'c^cub.  9,  ^crlenaiK^e.  10,  im  SWaufetovfc^en.  11,  baS  ciiicni 

(Sbelfleine  glcic^enbe  3lu^e.  12,  Say  'which  lets  us  forget  the  ugliness  of  the 

toad'.  13,   which  —  the  =  in  the.  14,   There  are  these  . . .  full  = 

These  ...  are  full.     Full  of,  »c((er.  15,  im  iJliuje  bei3  3)ieiifc^eu  [dod)  liegt  eitie 

aiUi  ubevtvcffenbc  4>ta(^t. 

Section  75. 

THE   BEAUTY   OF   THE   EYE. 

II. 

We  realise '  this  fully  only  when  "^  we  gaze  into  the  faces  of  those  we 
love.  It'  is  their  eyes  (S.  i6,  N.  lo)  we  look  at  *  when  we  are  near  them, 
and'  recall  when  we  are^  far  away.  The  face  is  a ^  blank  without  the 
eye,  and  the  eye  seems  to  concentrate  every  *  feature  in  itself.  //  is  the 
eye  that  smiles,  not  the  lips ;  it  is  the  eye  /Aai  listens  ^,  not  the  ear ;  it '° 
that  frowns,  not  the  brow  ;  it  "  that  mourns,  not  the  voice.  Every  sense 
and  every  faculty  '^  seems  to  '^  flow  toward  it,  and  find  expression  through 
it ",  nay  '^  lo  be  lost  in  it ;  for  all  must  have  felt  at  times  as ''"'  if  a  man's 
eye  was  not  a  part  of  him,  but  (S.  6,  N.  lo)  the  man  himself;  as"  if  it 
had  not  merely  life,  but  also  a'*  personality  of  its  own; — as^®  if  it  was 
not  only  a  living,  but  also  a  thinking  being. — Prof.  G.  Wilson. 
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1,  'to  realise',  here  =  to  comprehend,  fccgvcifcn.  The  object  'this'  may  be 
emphasized  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  clause.  Fully  only,  cift  flanj. 
2,  Say  'when  we  look  upon  (bctvac^tcn)  the  face  (9lutli^,  n.)  of  our  loved  ones 
(unfncr  Sicbeu)'.  3,  (SS  jiiib.  4,  aiiblicfm.  5,  and  which  we  recall 

(ftd)  jurucfvufeu).  6,  are  far  away,  fern  »on  il)neu  WeiUn.  7,  a  blank  = 

expressionless.  8,  Supply  here  the  adj. 'individual' (einjcin).  9,  laufdicii. 
10,  Say  'the  eye  frowns  (^unien,  i.e.  to  look  angry)'.  11,  Say  'the  eye  is 

sad'.        12,    ©cittfiteftimmuiig,  f.  13,  to  —  it,  biifjiu  ju  firemen.        14,  'it', 

here  =  the  same.  15,  ja,  barin  aufjucvljeii.  16,  as  if  . . .  was,  ali  wdie ; 

a  man's  eye  =  the  eye  of  a  man.  17,  as  if  it  had,  a\&  t;dttc  e^.  18,  a 

personality  of  its  own  =  a  self-dependent  personality.  19,  as  if  it  was, 

ale  n^dre  esj. 

Sec /ion  76. 

A   FUNERAL  DANCE'. 

Drums  were  beating*,  horns  blowing^,  and*  people  were  seen  all 
running  in  one  direction.  The  cause  was  a  funeral  dance.  I  joined  ^ 
the  crowd,  and  soon  found  myself  in  *  the  midst  of  the  entertainment '. 
The  dancers  were  most  (^5cl)ft)  grotesquely  ^  got  up  ^  About  a  dozen 
huge  ostrich  feathers  adorned  their  helmets.  Leopard  or  black  and  white 
monkey-skins  ^"  were  suspended "  from  their  shoulders,  and  a  leather, 
tied  (S.  7,  N.  3,  A)  round  the  waist,  covered  a  large  iron  bell  which  was 
strapped  ^^  upon  the  loins  of  each  dancer ;  this  they  rang  "  to  the  time  of 
the  dance.  A  large  crowd  got  up  in "  this  style  '*  created  ^*  an  inde- 
scribable hubbub,  heightened  "  by  the  blowing  of"  horns  and  the  beating 
of  seven  nogaras  "  of  various  notes  *".  Every  dancer  wore  "  an  antelope's 
horn  ''^  suspended  round  the  neck,  which  he  blew  occasionally  in  ^^  the 
height  of  his  excitement. — Sir  S.  Baker,  The  Albert  N'yanza. 

1,  (Sin  Xan  jnv  Seidienfeier.  2,  were  beating  =  were  being  beaten.     See 

S.  2,  N.  I.     To  beat  a  drum,  eine  Jvcmmcl  riil)ven.  3,  horns  (were)  blow- 

ing =  horns  resounded  (cvttnien).  4,  Say  'and  one  saw  all  (allee)  people 

run  in  (nad})  one  direction.  5,  fic^  an'fdjlie^cn,  which  requires  the  dat. 

e,   in  the  midst,  inmitten,  which  requires  the  gen.  7,  entertainment  = 

festivity.  8,  c^rctesf.  9,  ' to  get  up',  here  auei'flaffieren.  10,  'skin', 

here  gefl,  n.,  of  which  form  a  compound  expression  with  the  pi.  of  the  nouns 
'leopard'  and  'monkey',  as  explained  in  S.  71,  N.  2.  11,  were  suspended 

=  hung ;  from  =  vcn  . . .  ^erab.  12,  to  be  strapped,  ntit  einem  9iicmcn  befefiic^t 

fein ;  '  upon '  here  an.  13,  fdicllen ;  to  —  dance,  unil^venb  te6  S^anjend  jum 

Xafte.  14,  anf.  15,  style  =  manner.  16,  created  =  made.  17,  Say 
'which  was  (Passive)  still  heightened',  according  to  S.  7,  N.  3,  B.  18,  Use 
the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  19,  '  nogaras'— which  use  in  its  unaltered  form  in 
German— are  a  kind  of  drum.  20,  notes  =  sounds.  21,  wore  . . ,  sus- 

pended =  had  . . .  hanging ;  '  round ',  here  an.  22,  To  render  '  antelope's 

horn'  form  a  compound  noun  of  the  pi.  of  the  noun  '  antelope'  and  the  singl.  of 
the  noun  '  horn',     Comp.  S.  36,  N.  7,  ^,  B,  and  C,  and  mark  further: 

yi.  Although  the  first  component  of  Compound  Nouns  is  generally  in  the 
singular,  some  require  the  plxiral;  as— Jlinbevjlnbe,  f.,  nursery;  ^Bilbergallcrie,  f., 
picture-gallery. 

B,  I.  The  first  component  takes  sometimes  one  of  the  genitive  inflections 
*,  c«i,  n,  cii,  or  ctl§,  according  to  the  declension  it  belongs  to ;  as— >ftonig6= 
mantel,  m.,  royal  mantel;  Sagcelidjt,  n.,  day-light;  ^elbnimut,  m.,  heroism; 
Jyvietenelicbf,  f.,  love  of  peace. 
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2.  We  find,  however,  the  terminations  §  or  C<5  used  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two  components  for  the  mere  sake  of  euphony,  even 
in  cases  where  the  first  component  is  a  feminine  noun;  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  when  the  first  component  is  in  itscU"  a  compound  expression,  when  it 
has  one  of  the  derivative  suffixes  (jeit,  ing,  ling,  fcit,  [c^aft,  turn,  ung,  or  when  it  is 
a  noun  of  foreign  origin  terminating  in  ion,  at,  and  dt;  as — (AJcburt^tag,  m., 
birthday ;  J^od)^fitt^gc[d^enf,  n.,  wedding  present ;  ffiei«l)eiti!i[et)vc,  f.,  philosophy ; 
Keligioneibulbung,  f., "toleration  ;  Unicerfitdteigevicfct,  n.,  university  court. 

C.  In  a  few  compound  nouns  we  find  one  of  the  euphonic  terminations  f,  pr, 
and  I  used  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  components ;  as — Sage; 
U'crf,  n.,  day's  work ;  S?lfrf)cvmitttvoit,  m.,  Ash-Wednesday ;  Ajcibclbccre,  bilberry. 

D,  I.  When  the  first  component  consists  of  the  stem  of  a  verb,  it  is 
often  joine.l  to  the  second  component  without  a  connecting  link ;  as — ^d)X(\bi 
bud),  n.,  copy-book. 

2.  Sometimes  a  euphonic  c  is  used  as  a  connecting  link;  as — 3eig«' 
finger,  m.,  forefinger ;  Jpattcpmift,  m.,  place  of  stopping. 
23,  in  —  excitement  =■  in  the  highest  excitement. 

Section  77. 

ABSOLUTION  BEFOREHAND  \ 

When  TezeP  was  at  Leipzig,  in  the  sixteenth  century  (App.  §  9), 
and  had  coilected  ^  a  great  deal  of  money  from  all  ranks  *  of  people,  a 
nobleman,  who  suspected  imposition,  put  °  the  question  to  him :  "  Can 
you*  grant  absolution  for  a  sin  which  a  man''  shall  intend  to  commit  in 
future  ? "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  frontless  commissioner,  "  but  on  *  condition 
that  a  proper '  sum  of  money  be  actually  ^^  paid  down."  The  noble 
(S.  5,  N.  2)  instantly  produced  the  sum  demanded,  and  in  return"  re- 
ceived a  diploma ^'^j  sealed  and  signed  by  Tezel,  absolving'^  him  from  the 
unexplained  crime  which  he  intended  to  commit.  Not  ^*  long  after,  when 
Tezel  was  about  (S.  6,  N.  4)  to  leave  Leipzig,  the  nobleman  made^^  in- 
quiry respecting  the  road  he  would  probably  travel  ^^  waited  "  for  him  in 
ambush  at  a  convenient  place,  attacked  and  robbed  him,  then  ^^  beat  him 
soundly  with  a  stick,  sent  him  back  to  Leipzig  with  ^'  his  chest  empty, 
and'^"  at  parting  said:  "This  is  the  fault ^^  I  intended  to  commit,  and  for 
which  I  have  your  absolution  ^^" — Rev.  R.  K.  Arvine. 

1,  Set  im  »orau^  ertcilte  ?lMa^.  2,  Sofjann  S^e^el  (eigcnt(id)  Siie^ct)  \ruvbe 

urn  1460  i^it  Scip^ig  geboreu,  trat  1489  in  ben  Sominifanevovben,  waxi  1502  vcm  ^inipil 
^unt  Slblafjpvcbigcr  bcflellt,  fvdter  jnm  apcftolifcijen  .ftommijyac  ernaunt  nub  mit  beni 
lHbla^()anbct  in  "Sacfjfen  betraut,  jog  fic^  jebocf),  inni  Sutfjer  feit  bem  3isten  ofiobcv  15 17 
\oegcn  feinet  unvcvfdjdmten  5tnma§nngcn  befdnipft,  in  ba^  *^anlinevflo|lcr  jn  i^eivjig 
^un'icf,  Wo  cc  im  3a()re  15 19  ijcrfiarb.  3,  cin'nc()mcn  ;  a  great  deal  of,  cine  i^/affe 

Construe  accord,  to  App.  §  5.  4,  ranks  =  classes;  people,  5i3cv6lfening,  f., 

see  S.  3,  N.  2.  5,  'to  put  a  question  to  somebody'  here  =  to  ask  some- 

body. 6,  I  propose  to  use  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  in  this  case,  and  to  supply 

the  adverb  and)  after  the  pron.  7,   a  —  future  -  which  one  only  (erfl) 

intends  to  commit.     See  App.  §  19.  8,  untev,  followed  by  the  def.  art. 

9,  angemciTen ;  to  render  'sum  of  money'  form  a  comp.  n.  of  which  the  noun 
'money'  forms  the  first  component  and  the  noun  'sum'  the  last.  10,  ac- 

tually =  directly ;   to  pay  down,  aut'('^a()(cn.  11,   in  return,  bafur,  which 

place  after  the  verb.  12,  'diploma',  here  ?lblapbvief,  m.  13,  abfoU 

oieren.     See  S.  16,  N.  4;  unexplained,  nngenannt.  14,  Not  —  after  =  Soon 
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upon  that.     See  S.  4,  N.  5,  B.  15,  to  make  inquiry  respecting  something, 

ftcb  luid^  etwaS  nfitiibigcn.  16,  'to  travel',  here  ctirfd^tagen.  17,  to  wait 

in  ambush  for  somebody,    eiiien  in  cincm  -^iiitciljaltc  auf  laucvn.  18,  the 

adverb  tann  must  be  placed  after  the  object.  To  beat  a  person  soundly  with 
a  stick,  cincn  thdjt^  burc^'vviic\cln.  19,  say  'with  empty  chest  (Jta|lcn,  m.)', 

which  place  immediately  after  the  oliject.  20,  unb  ricf  il)m  bciin  5lbfcl}icb 

ncd^  jit.  21,  'fault',  here  =  sin.  22,  Supply  here  the  adverb  [c^ca. 

Section  78. 

STAND  UP'  rOR  WHATEVER  IS  TRUE,  MANLY,  AND 

LOVELY*. 

I. 

In  ^  no  place  in  the  world  has  individual  character  more  *  weight  than 
at  a  public  school.  Remember"  this,  I  beseech^  you,  a//  you  boys  who^ 
are  getting  into  the  upper  forms.  Now^  is  the  lime  when  you  may'  have 
more'"  influence  for  good  or  evil  in  the  society  you  live  in  than  you  ever 
can  have"  again.  Quit''^  yourselves  like  men,  then;  speak  out"  and 
stand  up  for  whatever  is  true,  manly,  and  lovely.  Never  (S.  68,  N.  2) 
try  to  be  popular",  but  only  do  your  duty,  and  help"  others  to  do  theirs ; 
and  when  you  leave  the  school  (S.  27,  N.  8),  the '^  tone  of  feeling  in  it 
will  be  higher  than  you  found  it,  and  so  you  "'  will  do  good  to  ^''  genera- 
tions of  your  countrymen  yet  unborn.  For  boys  follow  one  another  in 
herds  like  sheep,  for "  good  or  evil ;  they  '^  hate  thinking,  and  ■-"  have 
rarely  any  settled  "  principles. 

1,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  pi.;  whatever  =  all  that;  see  S.  3,  N.  7.  2,  fcf)cn. 

3,  In  no  place  =  Nowhere.  4,  more  weight  =  greater  influence.  5,  Re- 
member this  =  Think  (2nd  pers.  pi.)  of  it;  see  S.  4,  N.  5,  jB.  6,  bitten. 
7,  ^ev  (m.  sing.),  bic  (f.  sing.),  and  bic  (pi.)  must  be  used  as  relative  pro- 
noiins  in  reference  to  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second  person  of 
either  number,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  plural  (©ie)  used  instead  of  the  second  person  plural.  For  the  sake  of 
emphasis  the  personal  pronoun  is  frequently  repeated  after  the  relative  pro- 
noun, and  the  verb  must  then  agree  with  the  personal  pronoun,  as  the  following 
examples  will  show. 

9Scvfd)maf}fi    bn    ini^,  bic    id)    bcinc        Dost  thou  disdain  rne,  ivho  am  your 

Sreunbin  bin?  friend? 

3c^,  bcr  id^  bic^  vcn  bcincn   gcinbcii        /,    ivho    delivered    thee    from    thy 

bcfrcitc.  enemies. 

Construe  the  clauses  '  who  —  forms'  accordingly ;  to  get  into  the  upper  forms, 
in  bie  obern  .ftlaffen  vevfc^t  ivcrben.  8,  Say  'The  time  has  [is]  come';  when, 

iro.  9,  may  have  =  exercise  (au(?'ubcn)  likely.  10,  Say  '  more  good 

or  evil  influence  upon  (anf)  the  company  surrounding  you  ((Snre  Untgcbnng)'. 
11,  have  =  exercise.  12,  Say  'Be  therefore  manly'.  13,  'to  speak 

out',  here  gfvabc  unb  frei  I)cran(5'fvrcd)cn ;  'to  be  popular',  here  ftc!^  belicbt  ma^cn. 
14,  When  the  following  verbs  are  used  in  connection  with  another  verb 
governed  by  them,  that  verb  stands  in  the  Infinitive  without  the  pre- 
position jit  (Comp.  S.  34,  N.  10): 

J.  The  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood:  biirfcn,  fcnncn,  mcgcn,  miiffcn,  foHen,  tt>cf(en,  and 
laffcn.     (See  Expl.  i.) 
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B.  The  verbs:  bleibeti,  faljrcn,  geljcn,  ftnbcii,  fu()(en,  Ijci^cn  (to  bid,  to  command), 

l)c(fcn,  Ijoren,  Icijrcu  (also  with  ju,  Comp.  S.  43,  N.  10),  Icnicu,  mac^eii,  fetjeii, 
and  rcitcii.     (See  Expl.  2.) 

C.  The  verb  {)abcn  in  phrases  like  Expl.  3. 

B.  The  verb  tl)un  followed  by  nid)ts.    (See  Expl,  4.) 

Examples. 

1.  ^6)  tnag  gcvn  fc^reibcn.  I  am  very  fond  of  writing;  1  like  to 

write. 

2.  ^tx  !l)icncr  fanb  fciiifii  .§crrn  tot  The  servant  found  his  master  lying 

om  il3cben  liege  11.  dead  on  the  floor. 

3.  @v  f)at  gut  rebeu.  It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  talk. 

4.  @r    t()ut    nidjti    aU    cffcn    unb        He  does  nothing  but  eat  and  drink. 

trinfen. 

15,  the  —  higher  =  the  moral  tone  of  the  same  (gen.)  will  be  a  higher  one 
(S.  67,  N.  3).  16,  Supply  here  thx:  adverb  ncd).  17,  an ;  remember 

that  the  p.  p.  'unborn'  is  used  as  an  adj.  and  qualifies  the  noun  'generations'. 
18,  Say  'as  well  in  evil  as  in  good'.  19,  taS  ©cnfen  ifi  Ujnen  unbequcm. 

20,  Supply  here  the  pron.  'they'.  21,  fefl  be^immt. 

Section  79. 

STAND   UP   FOB   WHATEVER   IS    TRUE,    MANXY,    AND 

LOVELY. 
II. 

Every  school  (S.  5,  N.  2),  indeed,  has  its  own  traditionary  standard  ^  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  cannot  be  transgressed  with  impunity,  marking  "^ 
certain  things  as  low '  and  blackguard,  and  certain  others  as  lawful  and 
right.  This  standard  is  ever  *  varying,  though  {/  changes  only  slowly  and 
little  by  little.  It*  is  the  leading"  boys  only,  who  (S.  15,  N.  3),  subject 
to  such  standard,  give,  for^  the  time  being,  the  tone  to*  all  the  rest, 
and^"  make  the  school  either  a  noble  institution  for"  the  training  of 
Christian  Englishmen,  or  a  place "  where  a  young  boy  will  get  '^'^  more 
evil  than  if  he  were  turned  out ^*  to  make  his ''  own  way  in  London 
streets. — Thos.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

1,  fUJa^ab,  m.;  'of,  here  fur.  2,  bejeid)nen,  see  S.  16,  N.  4,  and  intro- 

duce the  clause  with  the  conj.  unb.         3,  ft^iinbli^  unb  gemein.         4,  bcftdnbig. 

5.  '  It  is',  here  ©S  finb.  6,  tonangebenb.  7,  biefcm  a^Japjlab  untcnvcvfen. 
8,  gur  3eit.  9,  to  =  for.  10,  Supply  here  the  rel.  pron.  'who'; 
to  make  the  school  a  noble  institution,  ouS  ber  ©rf)ule  cine  fittlidje  Jlnflalt 
madden.  11,  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  educate  Christian  (c^rifl(icl)gcftnnt)  Englishmen. 
12,  ©tdtte,  f.  13,  'to  get',  here  ftcfi  an'eignen.  14,  Ijinau^'ftopen ;  use 
the  First  Conditional.  15,  his  —  streets  =  his  fortune  in  (auf)  the  streets 
of  London. 

Section  80. 

WORK'  IS   A    GREAT   COMFORTER. 

Two  neighbouring  gardeners  had  the  misfortune  of  ^  having  their  crop 
of  early  peas  killed  by  frost.  The  one  called'  upon  the  other  to  condole* 
with  him.    "  Ah,"  cried  he,  "  how  unfortunate  *  we  have  been,  neighbour  1 
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Do  you  *  know  ?  I  have  done  nothing  but  fret  ever  since  ^.  But  it  seems 
you  have  there  a  fine  healthy '  crop "  coming  *"  up  already ;  what "  is  it  ?" 
"This?"  cried  the  other  gardener,  "why'^,  it  is  a  crop  of  peas  (S.  16, 
N.  10)  I  sowed  (S.  48,  N.  2)  immediately  after  my  loss."  "  What '^ 
coming  up  already?"  replied  the  fretter".  "Yes,  while  you  were 
fretting  '^  I  ^^  was  working."  "  What  I  don't  you  fret  when  you  have 
a  loss  ?  "  "  Yes,  but  I  always  put  it  off"  until  ay/er  I  have  repaired  ^®  the 
mischief"."  "  Why,  then  you  have  no  need  to  fret  at  all."  "  True  ^"," 
replied  the  industrious  gardener,  "  I "  find  working  better  than  fretting." 
— Anonymous. 

1,  3)ie  SUbeit  ill  cine  fupc  Xvcfimu.  2,  of —  frost  =  that  (S.  r,  N.  3)  their 

young  peas  were  (S.  2,  N.  i)  destroyed  by  (bmd),  followed  by  the  def.  art.) 
frost.  3,  to  call  upon  a  person,  eincn  kfiidjen.  4,  to  condole  with 

a  person,  ciiicrn  fein  :!Beilcib  be,^cii3fu.  5,  I  have  been  unfortunate,  e^  ijt  mir 

mtflU'idlic^  crcjangcii.  6,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  7,  ever  since  =*  the 

whole  time',  which  place  after  the  auxiliary;  'but  fret',  aiS  mic^  gcdrcjevt. 
8,  frdftig.  9,  ©aat,  f.  10,  'to  come  up'  here  t)ub|'d)  c3iun  aiti?fc()cn. 

11,  2Bag  ifl'S  fiir  cine?  12,  ci;  it  —  peas  =  they  are  (c^  finb)  young  peas. 

13,  3Bie ;  coming  up  already  ?  =  and  they  look  already  so  (supply  Ijiibfd)) 
green  ?  14,   ber  !£raucvube.  15,   fic^  dvcjern.  16,   Say  '  I  have 

worked'.  17,  auf'fd)icbcn.  18,  uncbcv  gut  madden.  19,  @rf)abc,  m. 

20,  {Ridjtig.  21,  Say  '  I  find  it  better  to  work  than  to  fret*. 

Sir /ion  81. 

PERSEVERANCE   FINDS   ITS   REWARD. 

Robert  Bruce,  restorer^  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  being-  pursued  one 
day  by  the  enemy,  was '  obliged  *  to  seek  refuge  in  a  barn  and  to  spend  * 
the  night  there.  In*  the  morning,  when  he  awoke,  he  saw  a  spider 
climbing  up^  the ^  beam  of  the  roof.  The  spider  fell'  down  to  the 
ground,  but  immediately  tried  to  climb  up  again,  when  it  a'°  second 
time  fell  to  the  ground".  It  made  a  third  attempt,  which  also  failed. 
Twelve  times  did  (S.  32,  N.  11)  the  litde  spider  try  to  climb  up  the 
beam,  and  twelve  times  it  fell  down  again,  but  the  ^°  thirteenth  time  it 
succeeded  "^  and  "  gained  the  top  '*  of  the  beam.  The  king  (S.  5,  N.  2) 
immediately  got  up  ^*  from  his  lowly "  couch,  and  said :  "  This  little 
spider  has  taught  (S.  42,  N.  4)  me  perseverance;  I  will  follow  its  ex- 
ample. Twelve  times  have  "  I  been  beaten  by  the  enemy.  I  will  try 
my  fortune  once  more  !  "  He  did  so  ^^  and  won  the  next  battle.  The 
king  became  the  spider's  scholar. — N.  Goodrich. 

1,  Use  the  noun  with  the  def.  art.  2,  Construe  according  to  S.  55,  N.  i, 
and  use  the  Imperf.  of  the  Passive  Voice ;  by,  luni.  3,  The  pron.  er  must  be 
supplied  here.  4,  genctigt ;  '  to  seek  refuge ',  here  fid;  ^ud)tcn.  5,  ,^u'briiigcii. 
6,  Say  '  When  he  awoke  in  the  (am)  morning'.  7,  l)inauf'fvicc^cn  .  .  •  an; 

see  S.  16,  N.  4.  8,  Use  the  indef.  art.  instead  of  the  def.  art.  9,  auf 

ben  SJcben  fallen.  10,   ,^um  jkicitca  2J?ale.  11,  Ijcrun'tevfaKcn,  to  avoid 

monotony.  12,   I  succeed,  e^  gcUngt  mic.  13,  The  pron.  ftc  must  be 

supplied  here.  14,  basJ  oberflc  (Snbe.  15,  [i(ti  cvl)cbcn.  16,  befdjeibeu. 

17,  The  Active  Voice  will  read  better  in  German.  18,  so  =  it. 
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Sectio7t  82. 

THE   lOlCESSITY   OF'  VOLCANOES. 

The '  remarkable  proofs  which  modern  geology  has  presented  of  vast 
accumulations  of  heated^  and  melted  matter*  beneath  the  earth's  crust", 
make  it  evident  that  (S.  3,  N.  2)  volcanoes  are  essential''  to  the  preservation 
of  the  globe.  If  (App.  §  36)  there  ^  were  no  safety-valves  through "  the 
crust,  such  vast  accumulations  of  heat  would  rend  asunder'  even'"  a 
whole  continent.  Volcanoes  are  "  those  safety-valves  "^,  more  than  two 
hundred  of  which  are  scattered  '^  over  the  earth's  surface.  But  if  no  such 
passages"  existed  (see  S.  27,  N.  8),  nothing  could  prevent  the**^  pent-up 
gases  from  accumulating  till  they  had  (Impf.  Subj.)  gained  strength  '" 
enough  to  rend  a  whole  continent,  and '''  perhaps  the  whole  globe,  into 
fragments. — Rev.  Prof.  Hitchcock.' 

1,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  2,  Use  the  attributive  construction 

explained  in  S.  48,  N.  6,  and  say  'The  by  (»oii,  followed  by  the  def.  art.) 
modern  geology  presented  (auf'ficdcii)  remarkable  proofs  of  (»oti)  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation', etc.  3,  crl)i|}t.  4,  matter  =  masses.  5,  (SrbviuCc,  t. 
6,  essential  =  necessary  ;  to  =  for.  7,  'There  is'  and  'there  are',  used 
in  a  general  sense,  are  generally  rendered  by  the  impers.  v.  '  c ^  Qtfbt' 
8,  Say  '  in  the  earth's  crust'.  9,  aueieinauberrci^cii.  10,  fc^ar.  11,  are 
=  form.  12,  Here  follow  the  words  'of  which'.  13,  vevteitcti. 
14,  passages  =  openings.  15,  the  —  accumulating  =  the  accumulation  of 
the  pent-up  (ein'fpcnen)  gases.  10,  ^vaft,  t.;  enough,  t)iincid)cnt),  adj.,  to  be 
placed  before  the  noun  'strength'.  17,  'and'  here  ja.  The  verb  'to 
rend  into  fragments'  (aueeinan'bcvvi'ipcn,  of  which  form  the  Supine,  S.  i,  N.  2) 
must  of  course  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  whole  passage. 

Section  S3. 

THE   POWER   OF   BEAUTY. 

In  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  London  there  is '  an  institution  ^  which 
I  visited.  In  one  room  I  found  about*  thirty-five  men  listening  (S.  16, 
N.  4)  to  the  teaching*  of  the  daughter  of  a  small  shopkeeper^  in®  the 
neighbourhood.  She  was  one  of  the  prettiest  women  (S.  16,  N.  10)  I 
ever  saw ''  in  my  life.  I  noticed  that  the  young  girl  was  quite  alone  with 
those  rough  ^  men,  and  saitl  to  the  superintendent  \'  "Are'°  you  not 
afraid  to  leave  the  pretty  young  girl  alone  with  all  those  men  ? "  He 
replied  :  "I"  am."  "  Then,  why  don't  you  go  to  her  ?  "  "  You  mistake^^ 
my  fear.  I  ^*  am  not  afraid  of  their  doing  her  any  harm.  They  love  her 
so  much  that  they  would  lick  '*  the  ground  on  which  "  she  walks,  but  I 
am  afraid '"  that  some "  person  may  step  in,  who,  not  '*'  knowing  the 
manner  of  the  place,  may  "  say  something  impertinent  2°  to  her ;  and  if 
he  "  did,  he  would  not  leave  the  place  "^"^  alive ''." —  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

1,  Render 'there  is' by  the  Pres.  of  bc|ic()en.  2,  2lii|lalt,  f.        3,  ungefdljr. 

4,  Uuten.icf)t,  m.           5,  Jlnimcr.            6,  aii^.  7,  saw  =  have  seen.     The 

auxiliary  may  be  omitted,  according  to  S.  52,  N.  8.  8,  ro^.         9,  This  noun 

vol.  IV.  E 
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may  be  used  in  its  unaltered  form.  10,  guic^t  fiakn.  11,  3a,  bccfi, 

which  place  before  the  words  'he  replied'.  12,  mistake  =  misunderstand. 

13,  I  — harm  =  I  fear  not  that  they  will  do  her  any  harm  (ehnaes  julcibe  tljiin). 

14,  '  to  lick ',  here  =  to  kiss.  15,  ircrauf.  16,  befiivd)tcn.  17,  Say 
'a  stranger'  could  (Impf.  Subj.)  come  in.  18,  not  —  place,  unbcfaunt  mit 
t>fn  ©ittcn  biefcr  Slnftalt.  19,  Impf.  Subj.  20,  UiU3ct)oi%g.  21,  Sup- 
ply here  the  object  'bag'.  22,  ^au3.  23,  tcbenbig,  before  which 
supply  the  adverb  'uncber'. 

Section  84. 

THE   ENGLISH   CLIMATE. 

The  air  is  generally  very  moist,  most  ^  so  near  the  western  coast,  and 
less  so  ^  as  ^  we  go  eastward. 

It  *  is  to  the  abundant  moisture  of  the  air  that  the  beautiful  foliage  of 
our  trees  and  the  rich  verdure  of  our  fields  and  gardens,  so  much  praised 
by  foreigners  who  visit  England,  are  chiefly  owing.  Moisture  is  one  of 
the  two  things^  most  necessary  to^  vegetation,  .and  hence''  our  fields, 
trees,  and  woods  possess  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  continuous 
richness  of*  verdure,  which'  cannot  be  found  under'"  the  sunny  skies  of 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  weather  is  at "  times  liable  to  very  sudden  changes,  depending 
(S.  1 6,  N.  4)  mainly  on  the  changes  of  the  wind^^. — Hewitt,  Physical 
Geography  of  England  and  Wales. 

1,  most  so  near,  unb  jlmr  am  feucf)teflcn  an.  2,  so  =  moist.         3,  }e  mct)r. 

4,  Say  '  To  the  great  moisture  of  the  air  owe  (iicvbaufcii)  our  trees  chiefly 
their  beautiful  foliage  and  our  fields  and  gardens  their  rich  verdure,  which  by 
foreigners,  who  visit  England,  is  praised  so  much'.  5,  The  words  'most 

(()ocl)ft)  necessary',  qualifying  the  noun  'things',  must  precede  it.     Things  = 
conditions.  6,  fur.  7,  baljcv,  adverbial  conjunction,  see  App.  §  24,  £. 

8,  an.  9,  Say  'as  (unc)  one  cannot  find  it  (i{}n)'.  10,  under  —  shores, 

an  ben  fonnijen  ^fiftcnflvidjeu.  11,  niituntcr.  12,  9i>iubcs.niiecl)[cl,  m. 


Section  85. 

THE   LONDOlSr   DOCKS. 

I. 

Seemingly'  boundless  is  the  region  of  the  docks,  and  the  visitor  who 
sets  out  with  ever  so  definite  an  idea  of  the  course  lie  intends  to  pursue, 
will  constantly  find  himself  allured  from  the  path.  He  passes'^  a  door 
from '  which  issues  a  delicious  fragrance  of  spice,  and  he  turns  in  *  to 
(S.  19,  N.  7)  explore"  it.  At'  the  top  of  a  stone  staircase  he  finds  an 
enormous  floor''  piled*  with  bales  of  cinnamon  and  boxes  of  nutmeg. 
Here  and  there  are  great  heaps  which,  on '  close  inspection,  prove '"  to 
be  cloves.  Others,  of"  a  brilliant  sienna  colour,  he  ^^  finds  to  be  heaps 
of  mace.  The  "  floor  above  this  is  stored  "  with  Peruvian  bark  ".  This 
article  is  used  for  the  preparation "  of  quinine,  but "  it  is  imported  in 
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such  quantities"  as"  to  render  it  difficult  to  believe  that'^"  it  can  all  be 
used  medicinally. 

1,  Say  '  The  region  (39crcicf),  m.)  of  the  docks  seems  (erf*ciiien)  almost  bound- 
less (uiibcgmii^t),  and  even  when  the  visitor  begins  his  course  (SBanbcvmig,  f.) 
with  ever  so  (mit  ciiiem  ttod)  fo)  definite  a  plan  about  (iibev)  the  direction  he 
intends  to  pursue  (tie  cin^uf^lagcnbc  €^irf)tunci,  Comp,  S.  48,  N.  6),  (fo)  he  will 
constantly  find  himself  allured  (ab'Unfen)  from  his  path'.  Supply  the  adverb 
bod)  before  the  adv.  'constantly'.  2,  an  chnaS  vorbei'gctjcn.  .3»,","^  ^*^" 

it)m  eiii  foftUd^cr  ayoljlgcnidj  von  ®cnn'irjcn  cntiygenfiromt.  4,  l^incingctjen. 

5,  tiefid^tigen ;  the  pron.  'it'  must  be  rendered  by  the  persnl.  pron.  of  the  3rd 
pers.  pi.  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  '®e»fiv,^e'.  6,  ?lm  tinbe.  7,  Sa^ 

gcn-auni,  m.  8,   anfiillcn;  for  the  constr,  see  S.  7,  N.  3,  B.  9,   id 

nd(}cvcc  Scfid^tigung.  10,   Construe  according  to  the  following  model: 

This  pro-ves  to  /^e' Mse,  btc(5  evlrcii^  fid)  al0  falfd).  11,  »on  prdd}tigcr  Cfcr* 

farbe.  12,  Say 'he  recognises  as  heaps'.  13,  T^et  bariibcrlicgcnbe '^agevvaum. 
14,  an'fiidcn.  15,  (Sl)iiiaruibe.         '16,  To  render 'preparation  of  quinine' 

forma  comp.  n.  of  the  corresponding  German  terms 'quinine'  and  'preparation' 
(93ercitiing) ;  to  use,  i^cvn^cnbcn.  17,  bod),  adverbial  conjunction,  see  App.  24,5. 
18,  aJienge,  f.,  only  used  in  the  sing.  19,  as  — believe,  bafi  c«  fid)  fanm  glaiibcn 
ld§t.  20,  that  —  medicinally  =  it  (to  agree  with  i'lvtifcl)  could  (Pres.  Subj.) 
only  be  used  (bcnit^fn)  for  (ju)  medical  purposes  (S^crt,  m.). 


Section  ^Qt. 

THE   LONDON   DOCKS. 

II. 

On '  another  floor  of  the  same  building  may  ^  be  found  bundles  of 
Pimento'  sticks  and  Malacca*  canes,  a  great  store  of  mother-of-pearl, 
a  heap  of  delicate ^  richly-tinted  ear-shells*,  and  a  quantity  ^  ivory. 
Here  are  elephants'  teeth,  some ''  of  which  are  larger  than  bricks  and 
weigh  fourteen  pounds.  Passing*  out  of  this  building,  we  find'  ourselves 
in  an  enormous  shed  with  little  black  boards,  hung^°  at  intervals,  and 
bearing  the  names  of  vessels.  Beneath  these  boards  are  "  goods  lying 
ready  for  shipment,  and  these  are  at  least  as  varied  ^^  as  the  imports ". 
Here  are  pickles",  blacking,  a^^  cartload  or  so  ^bricks,  and  scores"  of 
anvils.  There "  are  church-bells,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  rocking-horse, 
a  mangle,  and  boxes,  bales,  and  barrels  innumerable". — 'The  Globe' 
Newspaper. 

1,  3n.  2,  Use  the  Active  Voice  with  'man',  and  say  'one  finds'. 

Comp.  S.  4,  N.  4.     For  the  constr.  see  App.  §  14.  3,    9Uifciivfcffcr,  m. 

4,  a}(aIatfavol)r.  5,  jart.  6,  @ecol)vmnfd)cln.  7,  The  clause  must 

commence  with  the  words  '  of  which'.  8,  '  To  pass  out'  here  =  to  leave, 

V.  trans.     Construe  according  to  S.  55,  N.  i.  9,   to  find  oneself,  fic^ 

befinben.  10,   auf 'fidngen ;   at,  in.      Construe  according  to  S.  7,  N.  3,  B. 

11,  are  —  shipment,  licgen  ;;uv  (Sinfd)iffung  l-eftimmtc  SBavcu.  12,  «cvfd)iebencr 

Slrt.  13,   (Siufut)vavtifcl.  i4.   Use  this  noun  in  its  unaltered  form. 

15,  Say  'one  or  two  loads  o/*  bricks'.  16,   scores  of,  cine  Uujat)l  »on. 

17,  S)ort  ftiib.    Comp.  S.  82,  N.  7.  18,  in  ial)((ofev  sjJJmge, 

E  2 
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Section  87. 

DR.  JOHNSON   ON'   DEBT. 

Dr.  Johnson  held''  that'  debt  is  ruin.  His*  words  on  the  subject  are 
weighty,  and  worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance.  "  Do  not,"  said  ^  he, 
"  accustom '  yourself  to  consider  debt  only  as  "^  an  inconvenience.  You  * 
will  find  it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes  *  away  so  many  means  of  doing 
good,  and  "  produces  so  much  inability  to  resist  evil,  that  it  ^^  is  by  "  all 
virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.  Let  '^  it  be  your  first  care,  then,  not  to  be 
in  any  man's  debt.  Resolve"  not'^  to  be  poor.  Whatever"  you  have, 
spend  less.  Poverty"  is  a  great  enemy  to  human  happiness.  It  destroys 
liberty.  It  makes  some  '*  virtues  impracticable  ^*  and  others  ^°  extremely 
diflficult.  Frugality'*'  is  not  only  the  basis  of^  quiet,  but'^  of  benefi- 
cence '^*.  No  "^'^  man  can  help  others  that  wants  himself  We  must  have  ■** 
enough,  before ""  we  have  to  spare." —  S.  Smiles,  Self-Help. 

1,  uljcr  ba3  ©^ulbenma^cn.  2,  'to  hold'  here  =  to  be  of  opinion,  bee 

9liifid)t  fciti.  3,   Say  'that  debt  (bag  ®cf)u(Denmac^cn)  leads  (Pres.  Subj.; 

Gomp.  App.  §§28  and  31)  to  ruin'.  4,  Say  '  What  he  says  on  (ubcr)  this 

subject  (®cgeni1anb,  m.)  is  important  and  worthy  of  our  notice  (ii3cacl'tinic^,  f.)'. 
5,  Place  the  words  'said  he'  at  the  end  of  the  whole  clause.  6,  When 

verbs  and  adjectives,  governing  a  preposition,  are  used  in  a  principal 
clause  and  are  followed  by  a  subordinate  clause,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  supine  (i.e.  an  infinitive  with  ^u,  see  S.  i,  N.  2)  or  beginning  with  a 
subordinative  conjunction,  the  adverb  &rt,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
position required,  is  generally  placed  in  the  principal  clause ;  as — 

We  will  accustom  ourselves  to  be  2BirUHiI(en  uud  baran  jcuio^nen,  fvarfaiu 

thrifty.  ju  feiii. 

Do  not  excuse  yourself  with  having  GiUfitulbigeu  <£ic  ftc^  iiic^t  bam  it,  ba^ 

had  no  time.  ©ie  feiiie  3cit  fldjabt  IjaOeit. 

The  verb  jic^  c^e>vcf)ncn  requires  the  prep.  an.  Construe  accordingly,  and  use 
the  2nd  pcrs.  sing.  7,  an  inconvenience,  al^  ctuvie)  51dftiiV'(?-  8,  Say 

'  You  will  find  that  it  leads  to  poverty',  see  S.  3,  N.  2.  9,  to  take  away, 

enti^ie'^cn,  after  which  supply  the  pron.  unS  (from  us).  10,  and  —  inability 

=  and  makes  us  so  often  incapable.  II,  it  is  ...  to  be  avoided  =  we  must 

avoid  it  (to  agree  with   5hmiit),  see  S.  62,  N.  4.  12,  by  —  means,  iiac^ 

bejlen  Jlrdften.  13,  Say  '  Beware  theretore  (jTc^  Ijfiten)  of  running  into  debt'. 
To  run  into  debt,  ©d^ulbcii  ntad;cn.  Use  the  Supine  according  to  S.  34,  N.  10. 
14,   ftc^  ctwaa  »cii'ncl)mcii.  15,   not  — poor  =  not   to   get    (gcratcn)    into 

poverty.  16,   Say  'However  little   (aUie  gcriiig,  after  which  supply  the 

adverb  au^)  thy  income  ((Siunaljnif,  f.)  may  be,  lay  up  a  part  of  the  same 
(I'o  Utje  bod)  ciiKU  Xeit  beifelben  ^un'uf)'.  17,  Slrutut  \^  bent  ®lucfe  feiiib. 

18,  eiujeliie.  19,  impracticable  =  impossible.  20,   Supply  here  the 

adverb  roicberum  (again).  21,  'frugality'  here  =  thrift  (to  be  used  without 

the  art.).  22,   of  quiet,  bc3  iuncrii  iyvicbenS.  23,    Supply  here  the 

adverb  auc^,  and  see  S.  6,  N.  10.  24,  a«ol)lt()un,  n.,  to  be  used  with  the 

gen.  of  the  def.  art.  25,   Say  '  He  who  (SiBcr,  after  which  supply  the 

pron.  fclb|l)  needs  (bebiirffn,  requires  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.)  help,  cannot  help 
others'.  26,   to  have  enough,  jur  ©cnucje  f;abea.  27,  Say 'before 

(cl)e)  we  can  have  to  spare  (et»ra6  ubrig  ^abcn)*. 
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Section  88. 

A    CURIOUS '   INSTRUMENT. 

I. 

A  gentleman ^  just  returned'  from  a  journey  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  London, 
was  surrounded  by*  his  children,  eager ^  after  the  first  salutation  was 
over,  to  hear  the  news,  and  still  more  eager  to  see  the  contents*  of  a 
small  portmanteau,  which '  were,  one  by  one,  carefully  unfolded  and 
displayed  to  view.  After  *  having  distributed  amongst  the  children  a  few 
small  presents,  the*  father  took  his  seat  again,  saying,  that  "he  must 
confess  he  "  had  brought  from  town  '^,  for  his  own  use,  something  far 
more  curious  and  valuable  than  any"  of  the  litUe  gifts  (S.  16,  N.  10)  they 
had  received.  It  was,  he  said  '*,  tOQ  good  to  ^*  present  to  any  of  them  ; 
but  he  would,  if^^  they  pleased,  first  give  them  a  brief  description  of  it 
(S.  4,  N.  5,  B),  and  "  then  perhaps  they  might  be  allowed  to  inspect  it. 

1,  mcrfwurbici.  2,  The  noun  '  gentleman'  may  be  used  in  its  unaltered 

form   in   German.  3,    I)cim'fcl)icii ;    tor  the   constr.    see   S.  7,  N.  3,  B. 

4,  ocn  ;  to  surround,  muviu'flcu.  5,  Say  '  who  after  the  first  salutations 

were  eager  (begierig)'.  6,  bcr  3nf)alt,  which  has  no  plural.  7,  Since 

the  antecedent  of  the  pron.  ^.ubich  (i.e.  3iil)aU)  has  no  plural  in  German,  the 
constr.  of  the  passage  '  which  —  to  view'  must  be  altered.  Let  us  say  'from 
which  (au6  »e(c()er,  to  agree  with  9?cifctafc^e  in  the  fcm.  sing.)  then  (supply  the 
adverb  and)  in  this  place)  every  piece  was  carefully  unpacked  (auet'^cicfeu)  and 
shown  round  (iint()cr'seti^cn)'.  8,  Construe  accord. to  S.  55,  N.  1 ;  to  distribute, 
vertci'len;  amongst,  unter,  with  the  ace.  The  direct  object  must  be  placed 
before  the  woras  'amongst  the  children'.  9,  Say  'he  sat  down  again  and 

said'.  10,  that  he  must  confess,  er  nu^dc  ccs  mu"  c(cfte()cn.  11,  This 

passage  is  best  introduced  by  the  conj.  ba^.  Read  carefully  App.  §§  28  and  30. 
12,  auS  bcr  Stabt,  which  place  before  the  p.  p.  (init^ctnad)!).  13,  irgcnb  cine. 

14,  Say  '  he  continued'.  15,  See  S.  19,  N.  7,  and  supply  here  the  pron.  cp  ; 

to  any  =  to  one.  16,  Say  'if  they  wished  it'.  17,  luib  bann  burftcu 

jie  e«  ]\^  »iellcid)t  anfel;cn. 

Sectio7i  89. 

A   CURIOUS   INSTRUMENT. 

II. 

The  children  were  accordingly '  all  attention,  while  the  father  thus ' 
proceeded  ^ :  "  This  small  instrument  displays  *  the  most  ^  perfect  inge- 
nuity of  construction,  and''  exquisite  nicety  and  beauty  of  workmanship. 
From*  its  extreme'  delicacy",  however,  it"  is  so  liable  to  injury,  that  it 
is  always  protected  by  a  ^^  sort  of  light  curtain,  adorned  "  with  a  beautiful 
fringe,  and"  so  placed  as  to  fall  in  a  moment  on  the  approach  of  the 
slightest  danger.  The  "  external  appearance  of  the  instrument  is  always 
more  or  less  beautiful,  though  in  this  respect  there  "  is  a  great  diversity 
in  the  different  sorts.  The  "  internal  contrivance,  however,  is  the  same 
in  all  of  them,  and  is  so  curious,  and  in  its  power  ^*  so  astonishing,  that 
no  one  who  knows  it  *'  can  suppress  his  surprise  and  admiration." 
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1,   naturti(^  bie  5liifmerffamfcit  felbjl.  2,  fol^jcnbcrma^cii.  3,  pro- 

ceeded =  continued.  4,  displays  =  shows.  5,  most  perfect  =  highest. 

6,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  7,  Say.'  and  is  most  exactly  (unubcrtrcfflic^ 

3cnau)   and   beautifully   worked'.  8,    From  =  On  account  of,  SBcgen. 

9,  extreme  =  extraordinary.  10,   (SmvfxnbUc^fcit,  f.  11,   it — injury 

=  it  is  so  easily  exposed  (auet'fc^cn)  to  (S.  3,  N.  2)  injury.  12,  a  sort  of  =  a 

certain.  13,  Use  the  attributive  constr.,  S.  7,  N.  3.  14,  Say  *  which 

is  placed  (atiflcOrad^t)  so  that  it  falls  down  at  (fcei)  the  approach  of  the  slightest 
danger  in  a  moment'.         15,  The  —  appearance,  2)a5  ^upete.  16,  Render 

'  there  is'  in  this  instance  by  '  befleljt  (there  exists),  which  must  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  on  account  of  the  preceding  subordinative  conj.  obgleic^. 
17,  The  internal  contrivance,  S)cr  lUcc^vinigmug.  18,  power  =  efficacy, 

Sitffaiufcit,  f.  19,  it  =  the  same  (to  agree  with  SWcc^auiemiid). 

Section  90. 

A   CURIOUS   INSTRUMENT. 
III. 

"  By  a  slight  and  momentary  movement,  which  the  owner  can  easily 
effect,  he  can  ^  ascertain  ^  with  considerable  accuracy  the  size,  colour, 
shape,  weight  (S.  10,  N.  9),  and  value  of*  any  article  whatever.  A* 
person  possessed  of  one  is  ®  thus  saved  from  the  necessity  of  asking  a 
thousand  questions  and*  trying  a  variety  of  troublesome  experiments, 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessary;  and  such  a  slow  and  laborious 
process  "^  would,  after  *  all,  not  succeed '  half  so  well  as  a  single  appli- 
cation of  this  admirable  instrument." 

George.  "  If  it  is  such  a  very  useful  thing ^°  (S.  27,  N.  8),  I  wonder" 
that "  everybody,  that  can  at  all  afford  it,  does  not  have  one." 

1,  To  avoid  repetition  render  the  verb  '  can  '  here  by  imflanbe  fetii. 
2,  bcjlimmcn,  which  use  in  the  form  of  a  Supine  and  place  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  clause.  3,  of — whatever,  irgciib  ciiu3  ©ci^enftanbcg.  4,  A  —  one 

=  The  possessor.  5,  is  —  questions  =  needs  therefore  (alfo)  not  (to)  ask 

a  thousand  questions.     To  ask  a  question,  eine  Stage  jlcKen.  6,  and  —  ex- 

periments =  and  to  make  various  troublesome  experiments.  7,  !i}3crfa()rcn,  n. 

8,  after  all  not,  boc^  ni(^t,  which  must  not  be  placed  between  commas.  Comp. 
S.  15,  N.  3.  9,   gclingctt.  10,   thing  =  object.  11,   I  wonder, 

e(5  wuubert  mic^;  we  wonder,  e3  Uninbcrt  un^ ;  you  wonder,  eg  trmnbcrt  @ie. 
12,  that  —  one  =  that  not  everybody,  who  can  at  all  (irgeub)  make  it  possible, 
possesses  the  same  (to  agree  with  '  object'). 

SectioL  91. 

A   CURIOUS   INSTRUMENT. 
IV. 

Father.  "  These  instruments  are  not  so  uncommon  as  you  suppose ; 
I  myself  happen  to  know  several  individuals  *  who  ^  are  possessed  of  one 
or  two  of*  them." 

Charles.  "  How  large  are  they,  father  ?  Could  I  hold  one  in  my 
hand? " 
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Father.  "  You  *  might ;  but '  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  trust  *  mine 
to  you." 

George.  "  You  must  take'  very  great  care  of  it,  then"?" 
Father.  "Indeed'  I  must.  I  intend  every  night  to  envelop'"  it  in" 
the  light  curtain  I  mentioned ;  it  must,  besides,  occasionally  be  washed 
in  *^  a  certain  colourless  liquid  kept "  for  the  purpose ;  but  this  is  such  a 
delicate"  operation,  that^"*  persons,  I  find,  are  generally  reluctant  to  per- 
form it.  But  notwithstanding  the  tenderness  '*  of  this  instrument,  you  " 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that"  it  may  be  darted  to  a  great  distance,  with- 
out '"  suiTering  the  least  injury,  and  without  any  danger  of  losing  it." 

1,  individuals  =  persons.  2,  who  —  one  =  who  possess  one.  3,  of 

them  =  of  the  same.  4,  ^a6  fonntcft  bu  \r}oi}[.  5,  but  —  sorry  =  but 

I  should  be  very  unwilling.  6,  to  trust  anything  to  a  person,  einem  tiWai 

an't)ertrauen.  7,  to  take  great  care  of  a  thing,  cttttag  [e()r  inac^t  ne^men. 

8,  then  =  thus,  a(fc,  which  place  after 'the  object.  9,  ftjcun^  mup  id?  fcaa  I 

10,  um()iU'lcu.  11,   in  —  mentioned  =  with   the   above-mentioned   light 

curtain.  12,  in=wilh.  13,  bie  man  fi^  ju  bicfcm  3we(fe  ()alt.  14,  deli- 
cate =  critical,  bebcnf lic&  or  gefdf)rUc^.  15,  that  —  it  =  that  one,  as  I  have 
found,  performs  (iHi[(^ic'f)cn)  the  same  generally  but  (nut)  very  unwillingly 
(ungerne).  16,  (Sntpfinblidjtcit.  17,  you  —  hear  =  you  will  hear  with 
astonishment.  18,  that  —  distance,  ba§  man  ee  in  ireite  gcnien  irerfcn  fann. 
19,  Say  'without  that  it  suffers  the  least  injury,  and  without  that  one  runs  any 
danger  of  losing  [to  lose]  it.'     Comp.  S.  i,  N.  3. 

Sech'ofi   92.  ^ 

A   CURIOUS  INSTRUMENT. 

V. 

Charles.    "Indeed'!  and  how  high  can  you  dart  it.^*" 

Father.  "  P  should  be  afraid  of  telling  you  to  what  a  distance  it  will 
reach,  lest  you  should  think  I  am  jesting  with  you." 

George.    "  Higher  than  this  house,  1 '  suppose  ? " 

Father.    "  Much  higher." 

Charles.    "  Then  *,  how  do  you  ^  get  it  again  ? " 

Father,  "  It  ®  is  easily  cast  down  by  a  gentle  movement  that  does  it 
no  injury." 

George.    "  But  who  can  do  that  ? " 

Father.    "  The ''  person  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  it." 

Charles.  "WelP,  I  cannot  understand  you  at  all;  but  do*  tell  us, 
father,  what  it  is  chiefly  used  for ! " 

1,   Da3  irdrc!  2,   Say  '  I  almost  fear,.to  tell  you  what  distances  it  can 

reach,  that  (bamit)  you  may  not  believe  that  I  am  jesting  with  you'.  3,  'I 

suppose',  in   interrogative   sentences,   mav  be   elegantly   rendered   by  the 
adverb  tPol)!: 
You  have  prepared  your  lesson  well         ©ie  fjabcn  3f)re  ?cftion  ^eute  n.'o^t  gut 

to-day,  /  juppose  f  (tubicrt  ? 

In  elliptic  sentences,  where  the  verb  is  omitted,  n?o^(  generally  occupies  the 
first  place.  4,  The  adv.  bcnn  must  stand  after  the  object  cei.  5,  The 

pron.  'you',  used  in  a  general  sense,  is  mostly  rendered  by  the  indef.  pron. 
uinii.  6,  It  —  down,  (*3  fenft  ft*  . .  .  Iciest  ivicber  mi^  unten.     The  place  of 
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the  words    by  —  injury'  is  indicated  by  the  three  dots.  7,   ©eijfnii^f. 

8,  Well  =  Alas,  Sid).  9,  The  English  'do',  in  sentences  of  entreaty,  may 

colloquially  be  rendered  by  the  adverb  bod)  ;  as — 

Do  give  me  the  book,  my  child !         ®icb  mit  ioi)  bad  ^ud),  mm  .Siiibl 

Section  93. 

A  CURIOUS  INSTRUMENT. 
VI. 
Father.  "  Its  ^  uses  are  so  various  that  I  know  not  which  ^  to  specify. 
It'  has  been  found  very  useful  in  deciphering  (S.  i,  N.  3)  old  manuscripts, 
and  *,  indeed,  has  its  use  in  modern  prints.  It  *  will  assist  us  greatly  in 
acquiring*  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  without  it''  some  of  the  most 
sublime  parts*  of^  creation  would  be  matters'"  of  mere  conjecture.  It" 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  very  much  depends  on  a^'^  proper 
application  of  it,  being  (S.  30,  N.  4)  possessed  by  many  persons  who 
appear  to  have  no^'  adequate  sense  of  its  value,  but"  who  employ  it 
only  for  the  most  low  and  common  purposes,  without  even  thinking, 
apparently,  of  the  noble  uses  ^*  for  which  it  is  designed,  or  of  the  ex- 
quisite" gratification^^  (S.  16,  N.  10)  it  is  capable  of  affording.  It"  is 
indeed  in  order  to  excite  in  your  minds  some  higher  sense  of  its  value 
than  you  might  otherwise  have  entertained,  that  I  am  giving  you  this 
previous  description." 

George.    *'  Well  /hen,  tell  us  something  more  about  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B)." 
Father.   "It  is  also  of"  a  very  penetrating  quality,  and  ?'/  can  often 
discover  secrets  which  can  be  detected  by  no  other  means.     It  ^^  must 
be  owned,  however,  that  ^^  it  is  equally  prone  to  reveal  them  '^V 

1,  Its  —  various  =  It  serves  for  (511)  such  (fc)  various  purposes  (3n?ccf,  m.). 
2,  which  —  specify  =  which  I  shall  specify  (aiifiil)ien).  3,  It  —  useful  =  One 

has  found  it  of  great  use.  4,  and  —  prints  =  and  also  in  (bci)  our  modern 

printing  it  is  indeed  of  great  use.  5,  It  —  greatly  =  It  helps  us  much. 

6,  it(^  crioevben ;  all  kinds  of,  allcilei.  7,  it  =  the  same.  8,  'parts' here 

©cbicte.  9,   Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  10,   matters  =  objects. 

11,  It  —  however  =  I  must  however  confess.  12,  Use  the  def.  art.;  proper 

=  right ;  of  it  =  of  the  same.  13,  no  —  sense  =  a  wrong  idea  (93cgrijf,  m.). 

14,  unb.  15,  uses  =  purposes  (3>i'ccf,  m.).  16,  mivcrc^Ui^Hc^,  i.e.  in- 

comparable. 17,  (^^eiuip,  m.,  i.e.  enjoyment.  18,  Say  'Only  to  awaken 

m  you  a  higher  idea  of  its  value  than  you  probably  (oeinuitli(^)  otherwise  (foiifi) 
would  have  had  (Pluperfect  Subj.),  I  give  you  this  previous  (tjoildiifig)  descrip- 
tion'. 19,  of — quality  =  very  penetrative  (fc^avffidnij).  20,  Say  *  But 
C^od))  I  must  confess.  21,  that  —  prone  =  that  it  is  just  as  much  (ebcn  fo 
)ti)t)  prone ;  prone  =  disposed,  geneigt.  22,  them  =  the  same,  to  agree  with 
'secrets'. 

Sec f ion  94. 

A    CURIOUS   INSTRUMENT. 
VII. 
Charles.   "What!  can  it  speak  then  ?" 

Father.    "It  is  sometimes  said  (S.  54,  N.  13)  to'  do  so,  especially 
w  hen  ^  it  happens  to  meet  with  ^  one  of  its  own  species." 
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George.   "  What  colour  are  *  these  instruments  ? " 

Father.    "  They  vary  *  considerably  in  this  respect." 

George.    "  Well,  what  colour  is  yours  ? " 

Father.  "I  believe  it  is  of  a  darkish  colour;  but  if  I  shall  confess 
the  truth  (S.  27,  N.  8),  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  (S.  48,  N.  2)  it®  in 
my  life." 

Both.   "  Never ''  saw  it  in  your  life  ? " 

Father.  "  No,  nor  *'  do  I  wish ;  but  I  have  seen  a  representation  of  it, 
which  (S.  48,  N.  6)  is  so  exact  that  my  curiosity  is  quite  satisfied." 

George.   "  But  why  don't  you  look  *  at  the  thing  itself? " 

Father.    "  I  should  be  in  great  danger '"  of  losing  it,  if  I "  did." 

Charles.    "  Then  you  could  buy  (S.  58,  N.  8)  another." 

Father.  "  Nay'^,  I  believe  I  could  not  prevail  ^'  upon  any  one  to  part 
with  such  (S.  28,  N.  9)  a  thing  "."  ^ 

George.    "  Then,  how  did  you  get  yours  ? " 

Father.  "  I  am  so  fortunate  as  ^■'  to  be  possessed  of  more  than  one ; 
but  ^^  how  I  got  them  1  really  cannot  recollect "." 

Charles.  "  Not  recollect  I  Why  ^*,  you  said  you  brought "  them  from 
London  to-night  I " 

Father.  "  So  ^^  I  did ;  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  had  left  them  behind  me 
(see  App.  §  36)." 

Charles.  "  Now",  father,  do  tell  us  the  name  of  this  curious  instru- 
ment 1" 

Father.   "It  is — the  Eye." — Jane  Taylor. 

1,  '  to  do  so',  referring  to  the  preceding  verb  'speak',  mu-t  be  rendered  by 
the  infinitive  of  that  verb.  2,  when  —  with  -  when  it  accidentally  comes 

together  with.  3,  with  —  species,  tnit  eincm  fciiif^C5lcicl}eii.  4,  are  = 

have.  5,   to  vary  considerably,  fc^r  i)erfc^icbcii  fein.  6,   Supply  the 

adverb  noc^  after  the  object.  7,  Never  —  life  ?  =  You  have  never  seen 

it  in  your  life  ?  8,  id)  itunfc^e  t&  auc^  nici)t.  9,  to  look  at  a  thing,  ftc^  ein 
Ding  atf fc^en.         10,  'to  be  in  great  danger',  here  @efal)r  laufen.  11,  Sup- 

ply "here  the  object 'eg'.  12,  D  ncin.  13,  to  prevail  upon  any  one, 

iemanb  iibciVetcii.  14,  'thing',  here  ©egcnjlanb,  m.  15,  noc^  mef)r  alei 

txnti  ju  bcji^en.  16,  but  —  them,  abet  wie  id)  baju  gefcmmen  bin.  17,  to 

recollect,  fic^  ettt?a3  '\n&  ®ebad)tni«i  ;(uriirf'rufen.  18,  The  English  'why'  is, 

in  this  instance,  best  rendered  by  the  adverb  '  ja ',  which  place  after  the  verb. 

19,  Use  the  Perf.  Subj.,  according  to  App.  §§  28  and  30  ;  here  mit'bringeu. 

20,  ®en?i§  babe  ic^  ba«.  21,  Say  '  But  father,  tell  us  at  last,'  and  supply  the 
adverb  'boc^'  after  the  pron.  'us'.  Comp.  Lange's  German  Manual,  p.  354, 
L.  31,  N.  4. 

Section  95, 

AlIGLO^.  SAXON   DRESS. 

The  dress  of  civilians  in  general  consisted  ^  of  a  shirt  and  tunic  de- 
scending '  to  the  knee,  of  linen  or  wool,  according  *  to  the  season.  A 
belt  was  often  worn  round  the  waist  ^  and  a  short  cloak  over  the  whole. 
Drawers,  leather  shoes  or  short  boots  and  hose,  or  sandals,  completed 
the  ordinary  costume.  Labourers  (S.  3,  N.  2)  are  generally  represented 
with  shoes,  but  without  hose.     Females"  of  all  ranks''  wore  long,  loose 
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garments  reaching'  to  the  ground,  completely  hiding  (S.  16,  N.  4)  all" 
symmetry  of  ^  shape.  Long  hair,  parted  '°  on  the  forehead,  and  falling  " 
naturally  down  the  shoulders,  with  an  ample  ^^  beard  and  moustache,  dis- 
tinguish the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  closely  cropped''  Normans.  Planche 
remarks  that  '*  the  character  of  face,  as  delineated  in  illuminations,  im- 
mediately designates^®  the  age^®  wherein"  the  early"  portraits  of  our 
Lord  ",  which  have  ^°  been  reverently "  copied  to  ^^  the  present  day, 
were'"  originally  fabricated. —  Milner,  History  of  England. 

1,  Say  *  The  dress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons'.  2,  to  consist  of  a  thing,  ani 

ttwai  bcftc^en.  3,  to  descend  =  to  reach ;  to,  an  or  anf.     Use  the  attributive 

construction  explained  in  S.  48,  N.  6.  4,  according  to,  je  nad^.  5,  waist 
■=  body.  6,  Females  =  Women.  7,  ©tanb,  m.  8,  jcbc.  9,  Use 

the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.;  form,  ©cftatt,  f.  10,  gcfc^eitctt ;  on  the  forehead 

=  in  the  middle.     Use  the  attributive  construction.  11,   and  falling  = 

which  fell.  12,  voK.  13,  furj  gcfc^cren.  14,  that  —  illuminations, 

ba§  ber  ®eiid>tgtt)pu3  in  ben  Slbbilbungen.  15,  fceilimmcn.  16,  SdfaUct,  m., 

i.e.  epoch.  17,  wherein  =  in  which.  18,  '  early',  here  =  first.  19,  Lord 
=  Saviour,  ^dlanb,  m.  20,  Use  the  active  voice  with  'man'.     Comp.  S.  4, 

N.  4.  21,  fo  ^netattjotl.  22,  bi^  auf.  23,  Say  '  were  first  (jucr^) 

made  (an'fevti^en) '. 

Sec /ion  96. 

THE    GLACIERS   AT'   SUNSET «. 

L 

At  a  distance  these  glaciers,  as '  I  have  said  before,  look  *  like  frozen 
rivers  (S.  26,  N.  3);  when^  one  approaches  nearer,  or  when  they  press* 
downward^  into  the  valley,  they  look*  like  immense  crystals  and  pillars' 
of  ice  piled '"  together  in  every  conceivable  form.  The  effect "  of  this 
pile''^  of  ice,  lying  (S.  48,  N.  6)  directly''  in  the  lap  oP*  green  grass  and 
flowers,  is  quite  singular.  Before  we  had  entered  "  the  valley,  the  sun 
had  gone  down  ;  the  sky  behind  the  mountains  was  clear,  and  it'*  seemed 
/or  a  few  moments  as  if  darkness  '^  was  rapidly  coming  on.  But ''  in 
a  few  moments  commenced  a  scene  "  of  transfiguration,  more  '^^  glorious 
than  anything  I  had  witnessed  yet.  The  cold,  white,  dismal  fields  *'  of 
ice  gradually  changed"'*  into  hues'*'  of  the  most  beautiful  rose  colour''*. 
A"  bank  of  white  clouds,  which  rested'*"  above  the  mountains,  kindled'*^ 
and  glared  **,  as "'  if  some  spirit  of  light  had  entered  into  them. 

1,  bei,  contracted  with  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  2,  Comp.  S.  26.  3,  Place 
the  words  'as  —  before'  at  the  head  of  the  whole  passage;  'at  a  distance',  in 
ber  ©ntfcrnung.     For  the  constr.  see  App.  §  15.  4,  'to  look  like',  here 

'd()nlic^  ffl)fu',  which  requires  the  dat.  5,  The  clause  'when  —  nearer' 

may  be  briefly  rendered  by  'in  ber  SJidlje*,  i.e.  'close  by'.  6,  ^incin'bvingen. 

7,  abn?drt3.  8,  '  to  look '  may  here  be  rendered  by  au5'fel)en,  to  avoid  re- 

petition; 'like' must  then  be  turned  by  'trie'.  9,  To  render 'pillars  of 

ice'  form  a  comp.  n.  analagous  to  'ice-pillars'.  10,   to  pile  together, 

auf  fcf)ic^tcn ;  use  the  attributive  constr.  11,  ©Inbrucf,  m.  12,  pile  of 

ice,  (Si^niaffe,  f.  13,   unmittdbar.  14,   Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art. 

15,  betreten,  v.  tr.  16,  it  seemed  =  it  had  the  appearance.     The  adverbial 

circumstance  of  time  '/or  a  few  moments'  may  be  emphasized  by  being  placed 
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immediately  after  the  conj.  'and'.  17,  Darkness  is  coming  on,  bie  Suns 

feU)cit  bvidjt  l^crcin.  18,   But  —  moments  =  But  soon.  18,    Form  a 

comp.  n.  20,  The  passage  'more  —  yet'  may  be  elegantly  rendered  by 

'iBcIdjc  iiKcS  bevcifei  ®cfcf)autc  nod)  an  ^evvlid}feit  iifccvtvaf'.  21,  Form  a  comp.  n. 
22,  to  change  into  something,  in  tt\va&  ii'bcvflcfjcn.  23,  St^vbcntcnc.  24,  9io-- 
fcnrot,  n.  25,  A  —  clouds,  @in  tocipe^  ©etcclf.  26,  rested  =  hung. 

27,  kindled  =  reddened   (cvro  ten).  28,    glared  =  glowed   (erglii'Jjen). 

28,  as  —  them,  wit  »on  eiium  8id)tgeifie  erfuKt. 

Section  97. 

THE   GliACIEES   AT   SUNSET. 
II. 

You  ^  did  not  lose  your  idea  of  the  dazzling,  spiritual  whiteness  of  the 
snow ;  yet  you  seemed  to  see  it  tHrough  a  rosy  veil,  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  glaciers  and  the  hollows  between  the  peaks  reflecting  wavering  tints 
of  lilac  and  purple.  The  effect  ^  was  solemn  and  spiritual  above  every- 
thing I  have  ever  seen.  These '  words,  which  *  had  often  been  in  my 
mind  through  the  day,  and  ^  which  occurred  more  often  than  any  others 
while  I  was  travelling  through  the  Alps,  came  into  my  mind  with  a  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  meaning  unknown  before : — "  For  by  (butd;)  Him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in "  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether ''  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities, 
or  powers*:  all  things  were  created  by  Him  and  for  Him:  and  He  is 
before*  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist"  (Col.  i.  i6,  17)." — 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 

1,  Say  '  The  idea  (Sitb,  n.)  of  the  dazzling,  spiritual  (geijlcv'^aft)  whiteness  of 
the  snow  lost  itself  not ;  it  seemed,  however,  as  if  one  saw  it  (ali  fd^c  man  c^) 
through  a  rosy  veil,  whilst  the  sharp  edges  (S^irfe,  f-)  of  the  glaciers  and  the 
hollows  (IsBertiefnng,  f.)  between  the  peaks  were  beaming  (crjlra^lcn)  in  wavering 
(unbcjlimmt)  colours  of  lilac  and  purple'.  2,  Say  'The  impression  {(^iiu 

Cvurf,  m.)  of  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B)  surpassed  in  (an)  solemnity  and  sublimity  every- 
thing (adcg,  S.  3,  N,  7)  that  I  had  (App.  §  22)  ever  seen'.  3,  Say  'The 
following  words'.  4,  which  —  mind,  bie  mic  . .  .oft  wot  ber  Sccle  gcf^anbcn. 
5,  and  —  before  =  and  of  (an)  which  I  was  most  reminded  during  my  Alpine 
journey  (Sll^jenreife),  revealed  themselves  only  (eifi)  now  to  my  mind  in  their 
whole  splendour  and  magnificence.  6,  in  —  earth,  im  Jjimmcl  unb  auf 
^rben.  7,  whether  they  be,  fcicn  ftc.  8,  ©cwalten.  8,  is  before 
=  stands  above.            10,  bejie^cn;  which  place  after  '  Him'. 

Section  98. 

THE   LOST   CHIIiD   FOUND'. 

I. 

A  few  years  since,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  child  was  lost ' 
in  the  woods.  Darkness  (S.  3,  N.  2)  was  rapidly  coming  on^  and  the 
alarmed  father,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  neighbours,  hastened  away 
in  *  search  of  the  lost  child.  The  *  search  continued  in  vain  till  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     Then  the  alarm  bell  was  rung  *,  and  the  cry  of 
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fire  ^  soon  resounded  through  the  streets.  It  *  was,  however,  ascertained 
that  *  it  was  not  fire  which  caused  the  alarm,  and  that  the  bell  tolled  '°  to 
spread  the  more  "  solemn  tidings  '^  of  a  child  lost ". 

Every  heart  sympathised  "  in  the  sorrows  of  the  distracted  '*  parents, 
and  multitudes^*  of  the  people"  were  seen  (S.  4,  N.  4)  ascending  the 
hill  upon  the  declivity  of  which  the  village  was  situated  ^',  to  "  aid  in  the 
search.  The  night  passed  away,  the  morning  dawned,  and  yet  no  tidings 
came.  The  sun  arose.  The  whole  landscape  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  But  the  village  was  deserted  and  still ;  the  shops  were 
closed,  and  business  was  hushed  ^".  Mothers  '^^  were  walking  ^"  the  streets 
with  sympathising^^  countenances  and  anxious ^^  hearts.  There '-^^  was 
but  one  thought  there  : — What  has  become  of  ^*  the  lost^*  child? 

1,  35a0  hJtebcrijcfuutene  ^inb.  2,  to  be  lost,  jic^  t^erirren.  3,  to  come 

on,  tinan'rucfeiu  4,  in  —  child  =  to  seek  the  missed  child.  5,  The  — 

evening  =  Till  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  (abcnb^)  their  endeavours  had  remained 
without  success  (crfolfllcg).  Remember  that  the  verbs  fcill,  iVer&PIl,  and 
birtbcit  are  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  fcill.  6,  jieljcn.  7,  Form 
a  compound  noun  by  combining  the  corresponding  German  terms  of  the  nouns 
'fire'  and  'cry'  (S,  36,  N.  7,  A).  8,  it  —  ascertained,  60  Mte  fi^  iebcc^ 

I)eraii3.  8,  that  —  alarm  =  that  the  alarm  was  not  caused  through  fire. 

10,  crtciien.  11,  more  solemn  =  still  more  dreadful.  12,  tidings  = 

message.  13,    Use  the  p.  p.  of  the  verb  vcrmiJTcn.     See  S.  7,  N.  3,  A. 

14,  Say  'shared  the  soriow'  (ijummcr,  m.,  which  is  only  used  in  the  Sing.). 

15,  anc^llcvfiiKt.  16,  ©i^arcii.  17,  of  the  people  =  of  country-people. 
18,  to  be  situated,  Uecjfu.  19,  to  —  search,  urn  mit  fuc^cn  311  ^clfcn.  20,  '  to 
be  hushed',  here  =  to  rest.  21,  Say  '  The  women'.  22,  to  walk  the 
streets,  auf  ben  ©tra^cn  um()cv'(5ct)cii.  23,  tcihicfuiKiib.  24,  66  »rar  nur 
ein  ©fbaiifc,  bcr  alle  crfiiUtc.            25,  aii^. 

Section  1)9. 

THE  LOST   CHILD   FOUND. 
II. 

About'  nine  in'  the  morning  the  signal  gun  was  fired,  which  announced 
that  the  child  was  found  (S.  4,  N.  4),  and  for''  some  time  the  suspense 
was  dreadful.  Was  the  child  found  a*  mangled  corpse,  or  was  it  alive  and 
well  ?  Soon  (App.  §  14)  a  joyful  shout**  proclaimed  the  safety  of  the  child. 
A  procession  was  formed  *  by  those  engaged ''  in  the  search.  The  child 
was  placed  upon  a  litter,  hastily  constructed  *  from  the  boughs  of  trees 
(S.  36,  N.  7,  A),  and  borne*  in  triumph  at'"  the  head"  of  the  procession. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  brow''^  of  the  hill,  they  stoppedyj?/-  a  moment, 
and  proclaimed  their  success  with  three  loud  atid  animated  "  cheers  ^\ 
The  mother  could  no  longer  restrain  her  feelings.  She  rushed  into  '^  the 
street,  clasped  her  "  child  to  her  bosom,  and  wept  aloud.  Every  "  eye 
was  suffused  vvith  tears,  andy"tfr  a  moment  all  was  silent. 

But  suddenly  some  one  gave  a"  signal  for'*  a  shout.  One  long,  loud, 
and  happy  note  of  joy'^"  rose  from"  the  assembled  multitude'^'^  wlio  then 
dispersed  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  return  home  and  to  resume^''  their  business. — 
Jacob  Abbott. 
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1,  gc^cit.  2,  in  the  morning,  morgen^.  3,  for  —  time,  fine  3fit  (aiig. 

4,  a  =  as  a  =  a(«.  5,  joyful  shout,  greubcn3cfd)rci  (S.  76,  22,  5).  6,  Use 

the  reflective  form  jic^  bilben ;  by,  Ccii.  7,  ivdc^e  fid)  bci  bet  2liiftinbimg  bed 

.Jtinbed  beteiliiit  l)atteii.  8,  Use  the  attributive  construction  pointed  out 

in  S.  7,  N.  3 ;   constructed,  jnfam'mcngefugt ;   from,  auS.  9,  ein(}et'tragen. 

10,  an.  11,  ©pi^e,  f.  12,  brow  =  top.  13,  animated  =  fiery. 

14,  J&uvra^.  15,  auf.  16,  her  =  the.  17,  Say  '  No  eye  was  with- 

out tears  (t()iauciikcr)'.  18,  Use  the  def.  art.  19,  ,511  ■  20,  happy  — 

joy,  form  a  comp.  noun  of  the  corresponding  German  terms  'joy'  and  'cry'. 
21,  auiS.  22,  i)ieiigc,  f.  23,  to  resume  business,  fid;  an  fcin  ®e[c^dft 

begeben. 

Section  100. 

PERSPIRATION". 

Perspiration  is  the  evacuation  ^  of  the  juices  of  the  body  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  It  has  been  calculated  (S.  4,  N.  4)  that  there  are'^ 
above  three  hundred  millions  of  pores  in  the  glands  of  the  skin  which 
covers  the  body  of  a  middle-sized  man.  Through  these  pores  more  than 
one  half*  of  what  we  eat  and  drink  passes  off^  by''  insensible'  perspira- 
tion. If  we  consume  eight  pounds  of  food  in''  a  day  (App.  §  9 ;  S.  27, 
N.  8),  five  pounds  of  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B)  are  insensibly  discharged^  by 
perspiration.  During'  a  night  of  seven  hours'  sleep  we  perspire  about 
two  ^°  pounds  and  a  half.  At  an  average  we  may "  estimate  the  dis- 
charge^ by''*  sensible  and  insensible  perspiration  a.t^^ /rom  half  an  ounce 
to"  four  ounces  per  hour.  This  (2Die^)  is  a  most**  wonderful  part''  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  "  is  absolutely  necessary  to  **  our  health,  and 
even  to  our  very  existence. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Dick. 

1,  Slu^fd^cibung,  f.  2,  '(there)  to  be',  here  jid)  bejtnbcn.     Place  the  re- 

flective pron.  after  the  conjunction  ba§.  The  words  'above  —  pores'  come 
after  the  relative  clause  'which  —  man',  after  which  place  the  verb  bcfiuben. 
3,  enttoci^cii.  4,  bie  .^cilfte.  5,  mittc((l.  6,  unntevHi^.  7,  an. 

8,  auei'fc^cibcn.  9,  Say  *  During  a  seven  hours'  (ficbenftiinbig)  sleep'.  10,  two 
pounds  and  a  half,  brittetjalb  $funb.  11,  may  =  can.  12,  burc^.  13,  ouf. 
14,  bi^.  15,  Use  the  superlative  of  the  adv.  {)oc^.  16,  part  —  economy, 
(Sinrid}tung  im  ticrifdjen  DrganiL^mn^.  17,  Substitute  a  relative  pronoun  for 

the  conjunction  'and',  which  will  improve  the  sentence  very  much.        18,  fiir. 

Sectio7i  101. 

THE   DRAMA   OP   THE   FRENCH  *  REVOLUTION   OP   1848. 

I. 

Our  first  scene  is  a  palace ;  the  period  ^  winter ;  the  time '  morning, 
and  the  weather  cold  and  miserable  *.  It  is  ten  o'clock,  and  the  King 
of  France  with  his  wife  ^  and  family  are '  discovered  at  the  breakfast  table. 
A  splendid  beginning  1  Calmness  ^  is  the  prevailing  expression  of  every 
countenance  save  one — the  king's  daughter-in-law  ^  who  looks  anxious 
and  disturbed.  Light'  domestic  talk,  such  as  *°  becomes  princes  and  the 
gilded  roof  that"  overhangs  them,  occupies'''  the  moments.  Hush"! 
Whilst  the  lacqueys,  dressed  (S.  7,  N.  3,  A)  in  gold  and  scarlet,  move" 
noiselessly  about  the  room,  a  noise  is  heard  without".     It"  becomes 
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more"  audible  by  degrees.  Suddenly  the  door  flies  open,  and  two^*  men 
enter,  pale  as  ghosts.  They^^  are  Ministers  of  State  (S.  76,  N.  22,  A). 
They  have  news  to  communicate.  Discontent  prevails  in  the  city ;  the  *" 
populace  are  out ;  the  dragoons  have  surrendered  their  sabres,  the  soldiers 
iheir  arms,  within'^'  sight  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  king  had  just  now 
enjoyed  his  meal,  and  his  daughter-in-law  had  looked  ^'^  so  sad. 

1,  National  adjectives  require  a  small  initial  in  Germ.an.  2,  period 
=  season.  3,  time  =  day-time  (S.  76,  N.  22,  B).     Connect  the  two  nouns 

by  means  of  the  genitive  inflection  td.  4,  rauf).  5,  wife,  consort, 

(^ciual)lilt,  which  term  generally  applies  to  the  wife  of  a  king,  or  to  that  of 
persons  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society. — The  possessive  adj.  pron.  is  best 
repeated  before  the  next  noun.  6,  Since  the  subject  begins  the  sentence, 

the  verb  must  be  placed  immediately  after  it.  Say  *  The  king  of  France 
sits,  etc.',  and  transl.  the  words  *at  —  table'  briefly  thus:  bcim  5iu()fiiicEeiti[(^c. 
7,  Calmness  —  disturbed.  This  period  is  best  construed  thus:  With />6^  ex- 
ception of  the  king's  daughter-in-law  (i.e.  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  king), 
who  looks  anxious  and  disturbed,  bear  (App.  §  14)  all  ibe  faces  the  expression 
of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  calmness. — S)cr  Mnh}  \vav  SuCuni-^  ^(jilipp,  gcb.  ben  6.Dftob.  1773 
ju  ^ax\&,  dltcflcf  ©o(}n  bc5  •ipfvjpi^e  iJubtini-^  *l.U)ilivp  »cu  Dilcaiu^.  9iac^  ber  Siitivcvuv 
httion  von  1830  bcfiicq  er  fvaft  .R\unmcvbcfd}liMTe^  lunn  7-  -Hiiiv  ci\6  JliMiic\  bcr  griiiijofcu 
ben  2!()ron.  Surc^  bie  5^ebvuarrev>clution  i^cn  1848  tjcfiiivjt,  fliV^  cr  na(^  (inc\lanb,  h?c  ct 
fortan  in  (Slavemont  untcr  bent  Zitd  nmS  ©vafen  »on  DknilU)  lebte  uiib  im  3a()ve  1850 
flarb.  ®eine  ®cmal)tin  roar  SKavia  5lntalie  v>on  ©icilien,  weldji  ebenfall^  in 
(Snglanb  fiavb.  8,  3)ie  ©(i)>inec3ertc(i}tcc  beS  vfvonijS  umr  Jpelenc,  X^crjcgin  »cn 

Drl^ans,  vevuntn?cte  ©cma'^Un  be(5  im  Satire  1842  infolge  cinei?  Spvungcg  aiiS  bcm 
ffiac^en  Beim  ©urc^getien  bev  ^'fcrbe  vernngliicften  •!9cv^i.\33  gerbinanb  »ou  Orleans, 
te&  dlteflen  ©i.i()nee  beg  Jlonigg  Subtvig  ^l)ilipp,  u^clcljev  ad)t  Jlinbev  ()atte.  9,  Sup- 
ply the  indef.  art.  before  the  adj.  'light';  'dom.estic',  here  =  confidential ; 
talk  =  conversation.  10,  such  as,  Jine,  after  which  supply  the  pron.  jic  to 

agree  with  'conversation'.  It  becomes  princes,  esJ  \\\^t  jic^  fur  Siirftc"' 
11,  '  tbat  —  them\  may  be  briefly  turned  by  '  over  them'.  12,  occupies 

—  moments,  Idfjt  bie  3eit  [d}nc[(  bat)iniicT)en.  13,  S^cxA)  \  14,  to  move, 
fic^  benjegen ;  about  the  room  =  in  the  room.  15,  without  =  outside. 
16,  Use  here  a  demonstrative  pronoun  to  agree  with  'noise'.  17,  more 

—  degrees  =  louder  and  louder.  18,  two  men  pale  as  ghosts,  jivei  gcificv; 
Meid)e  ®e)kttcn.  19,  They  are,  @5  ftnb.  20,  Sec  %iA^t\  ifi  aiif  ben  a3einen. 
21,  within  —  meal  =  and  this  almost  (fafi)  immediately  in  front  of  (oor)  the 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  the  king  had  just  now  breakfasted. — Use  the 
verb  in  the  Imperfect,  and  render ywj^  nonv  by  fceben.  22,  'to  look  sad', 
here  tvi'ibe  ein{)ev'blii"fen,  which  use  likewise  in  the  Imperfect. — The  German 
Imperfect  is  chiefly  used  as  a  historical  tense  and  to  express  a  past 
action  or  occurrence  -with  reference  to  another.  It  is,  however,  like- 
wise used  to  denote  the  continuance  of  an  action,  to  describe  a  certain  state, 
and  to  express  customary  and  habitual  action.  Comp.  8.  48,  N.  2,  for  the  use 
of  the  Perfect. 

Section  102. 

THE   DRAMA    OF   THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION   OF   1848. 

II. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  king  is  thunderstruck  \  hesitates  /or  a 
moment,  and'^  then,  urged'  by  the  queen,  instantly  leaves  the  room. 
The*  queen  follows*  her  husband  with  her  (S.  43,  N.  9,  A)  eyes  from 
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the  palace  window.  She  sees*  him  on  horseback'  reviewing'  the  National 
Ciuards^  She  has  no  fear,  neither"*  has  he.  What"  more?  He  re- 
turns, accompanied "  by  ^^  the  man  whom  '^,  yesterday,  to  satisfy  public 
clamour,  he  created  Prime  Minister.  Has  the  Minister  power  to  save  his 
master?  You  (S.  92,  N.  5)  observe  at"  a  glance  that"  he  is  far  more 
anxious  to  save  himself.  He  craves'"  permission  to  resign.  Permission" 
is  granted,  when  (S.  4,  N.  2)  a  volley"  is  (S.  4,  N.  4)  heard  close"  to 
their  ears.  What  does  it  mean?  This'^"  man  will  tell  you  who  now 
enters.  The  King  has  a  pen  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  is  about  (S.  6, 
N.  4)  to  appoint  his  new  Prime  Minister.  "  Sign^'  not,"  shouts  the'^^  last 
comer,  a  ^'  man  of  the  press,  with  the  face'^'  of  a  student,  and  the  spirit*^ 
of  a  soldier.  "  Sign  rather  ^*  your  own  abdication."  The  situation  is 
fine'^^  The  pen  drops ^^  from  the  King's  fingers;  the  speaker'^'  takes  it 
up,  and  quietly^"  replaces  ^^  it  in  the  Monarch's  hand  (see  S.  43,  N.  9). 

1,  une  »cm  STrnuer  c^cvfifiit.  2,  Here  place  the  verb  'leaves',  3,  The 

Past  (Perfect)  Participle  is  often  used  elliptically  to  denote  an  ex- 
isting state  or  condition;  as — 

Urged  by  his  father,  he  instantly  left        35ou   feiticm    ^attx  gcbrdngt,  ttcrlie^  er 
the  room.  ciligfi  iaS  Biminfr. 

4,  Construe  this  period  by  beginning  with  the  adverbial  clause  'from  the 
palace  window',  Won  ben  {Scnftt'vu  te&  -Jjalaficei  an 5.  The  verb  must  then  follow 
immediately.  To  deiv>te  a  starting  point  with  respect  to  place,  the  English 
preposition  '  from'  is  generally  translated  by  voil  followed  by  the  prepositional 
adverb  rtii<S,  or  by  oiiei . . .  t)inaue  when  the  verb  indicates  a  motion  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  relation  to  time  we  use  Doit  . . .  (Ill,  which  often  cor- 
responds to  the  English  '  beginning  with. ',  or  to  '  from '  followed  by 
'forwards' ;  as — 

Beginning  ivith  to-morrow  [From  to-        Sjon  ittorgcn  ait  nu'ijyeu  ©ie  jcben  S'ag 
morrow  forivardi)  you  must  take  fvajicreu  gcl)cn. 

a  walk  every  day. 

5,  folgcii  requires  the  dative.  6,  See  S.  78,  N.  14.  7,  i\\  ^^ferbe. 
8,  niultcvn.  9,  the  National  Guards,  bie  DJaticnalgaibc.  10,  neither  has 
he  =  and  he  also  not.  11,  SBaS  giebt'g  lucitev?  12,  by  the  man,  »cit 
eineni  SJfaune.  13,  'whom  —  Minister',  construe  'whom  he  only  (evfi) 
yesterday  appointed  Prime  Minister,  to  satisfy  (gcnugcn,  with  the  dat.)  the  im- 
petuous (uiiiV'ftum)  demands  of  the  people'.  To  appoint,  to  create,  micnnen. 
Verbs  denoting  choosing  and  appointing,  as  cninilirii,  mnfi)cii,  and 
rvtvahlcit,  to  choose,  to  elect,  require  in  Cjcrman  an  Accusative  followed  by 
the  prep.  ,^ii  with  the  dative,  when  in  English  they  govern  two  Accusa- 
tives in  the  active  voice ;   as — 

The  King  appointed  'Pv'ince  Bismarck        ©er  .^onig  crnannte  ben  ??uvPen  Si^s 

Prime  Minister.  ntaiif  j^um  ^Uemievmiuifter. 

S.  27,  N.  4  will  show  the  construction  in  connection  with  the  passive  voice. 
14,   at  a  glance,  augeubUcflid).  15,   that  —  anxious,  ba^  iS  ifjm  »ie(  me^c 

batum  jn  t()un  tft.  16,  to  crave  permission  to  resign,  urn  ISviaulmitJ  bitten, 

fein  5lmt  nie'berlecjen  jju  bnvfen.  17,  Use  the  dcf.  art.  with  this  noun,  and 

supply  the  dat.  of  the  pers.  pron.  ev  after  the  auxiliary ;  the  verb  is  in  the 
passive  voice.  18,  9}insfctenfal\?e,  f.  19,   close  to  their  ears  =  in  tbe 

immediate  neighbourhood.  20,  '  This  —  enters'  may  be  briefly  rendered  : 

5)er  fcebcn  (Sintvetenbc  unvb  e*?  mW  ju  evfcnnen  gebcn.  21,  unteifc^iei'ben,  insep. 

comp.  str.  v.,  which  use  in  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  of  the  Imperative  mood.  As  a 
maik  of  respect,  the  word  '  ©ire'  may  be  inserted  after  this  clause.        22,  the 
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—  comer,  ber  ^ereingetretene.  23,  citi  Scitnialijl.  24,  'face',  here  =  im- 
pudence or  boldness.  25,  spirit  =  courage.  26,  licber.  27,  fine 
=  critical.  28,  to  drop  from,  cntfaKcit,  with  the  dat.  29,  Form  a  noun 
of  the  present  participle  of  the  verb  fvrecf)cu.  The  noun  ©pvcdjcr  applies,  as 
a  rule,  to  the  Speaker  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  The  Speaker  in 
the  Imperial  German  Reichstag  is  styled  ^uiftbcnt.  30,  In  German, 
when  the  subject  stands  before  the  verb,  the  adverb  must  never 
precede  the  latter  or,  in  compound  forms,  the  copula  (auxiliary 
verb).     Comp.  App.  §  9.            31,  micber  gebeii. 

Section  103. 

THE   DRAMA   OF  THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION   OF   1848. 

III. 

The  audience  ^  is  already  touched  '^.  The  poor  king  looks  around  him 
for  ^advice;  no*  one  offers  it;  even  the  Prime  Minister  of*  yesterday 
is  dumb;  and  in^  another  instant  the''  deed  is  done.  The  King  has 
abdicated  in*  favour  of  his  grandson".  Behind  the  scenes^"  you  (S.  92, 
N.  5)  hear  sounds"  of  tumult  and  disorder,  and  your'^  heart  is  already 
beating  for  the  issue.  The  King  doffs  "  his  robes '*,  places  his  sword 
upon  the  table,  and^®,  dressed  (S.  102,  N.  3)  as  a  private  gentleman^",  is 
•ftvi/fw//)' anxious "  to  depart.  The  Queen  would'*  fain  meet  the  coming 
danger,  but  his '®  Majesty  has  already  ordered  the  carriages.  The  horses 
are  put^"  to,  but  horses  and  groom  are  shot^^  by  the  multitude ^l  A  broad 
path  leads  from  ^^  the  palace  garden  ^*,  and  at  the  end  '^^  of  it  a  friendly 
hand'^'^  has  brought  two  hired  coaches".  "Let"*  us  go,"  exclaims  the 
Monarch,  and,  leaning  (S.  53,  N.  12)  heavily"  upon  the  Queen,  whose'" 
head  is  high  and  erect,  he  hurries  on.  The  coaches  are ''  reached  ;  the 
fugitives  escape  ''^.  They  arrive  at  St.  Cloud  *',  at  Versailles,  but  not  to 
(S.  19,  N.  7.  Supply  the  adv.  bort)  stay.  On'''  they  go,  and  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  they  descend  at  Dreux  ''. 

1,  2)ie  2linrcfenbcn.  2,  ticf  crciviffcn  fcin.  3,  nadf>.  4,  No  —  it, 

.Rcinft  crbictet  fid)  taju.  5,  of  yesterday,  gcjlcru  criianiit,  which  use  attri- 

butively before  the  noun.  6,  in  another  =  in  the  next.  7,  '  to  do 

a  deed ',  here  cine  Urfimtic  ttoU^icficu.  8,  ju  gunflen  .  ^  9,  !Dec  C^tifel  jpcir 

bee  dltefte  ©of)u  be«  ^crj^ovbencn  J^f^cfl^  5f<^binanb  vim  DrleaiiS  iinb  feiiicr  ©ciiuiljliti 
.>!)clene.  ©icfcr  ©oljn,  we(cf)er  110^  ^ente  (Sc^  1886)  in  Cin^jlauD  Icbt,  tiacjt  ben 
9Jamen  Siibttjig  ?p()i(ipp  t>on  Orleans  unb  ffi()rt  ben  ITitcl  cinc^  (?h-afcn  »cn  %m.^.  ©ein 
jungercr  53vubcc  ifl  fllobert  *4^()iUpp  v»ou  DvU'an(5  mit  bent  'litet  •§cvjt\3  von  (Sfjartve^, 
augcnblictlic^  ebenfaUei  in  ©iifllanb.  10,  Use  here  the  Sing.  11,  sounds 

—  disorder  =  confusion  and  noise.  12,  your  —  issue  =  our  hearts  beat  already 
in  anxious  expectation  of  the  events  to  come  (be3  .itommenbcn).  13,  von  fic^ 
wevfen.  14,  'robes',  here  ©taat^flcibcv.  15,  Here  place  the  verb 'is'. 
16,  '  priv.  gentl.',  here  Simlift.  17,  bcgieiicj ;  'to  depart',  here  =  to  flee. 
18,  would  fain  =  would  willingly;  use  the  Imperf.  Subj.  of  mcgcn  with  the  adv. 
gem.  To  meet  danger,  bcr  ®efal)r  bie  ©time  bictcn.  19,  ©e.  (for  ©cine) 
SWajeftdt,  after  which  place  the  verb  in  the  3rd  pers.  pi.,  which  is  customary  in 
speaking  of  Sovereigns.  20,  to  put  to  =  to  put  the  horses  to,  an'fp^initfii- 
21,  erfd)ie^en.  22,  «J>66et,  m.  23,  '  from ',  here  au^  ...  f)inau«.  Comp. 
S.io2,N.4.  24,  Form  a  compound  of  castle' and 'garden'.  25,  'end', 
here  au^gang,  m.            26,  Form  a  comp.  of '  friend'  and  '  hand'  according  to 
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S.  76,  N.  22,  B.  27,  SWict^fiitfrfjc,  f.  28,  The  King  would  address 

his  Consort  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  ,  29,  to  lean  heavily  upon,  ftc^  fejl  ^iit^m 
auf  (with  Ace).  30,  Wet^e  mit  fto(i;ev()cibcucm  .i^auvte  cinf)crfd)rcitct.  31,  are 
reached,  tDcrbeii  befliei^n.  32,  cntfommcn.  33,  ©anct  ISloub  bci  SScrfaiKee 
hjar  ju  Jeiicr  3cit  eiue  bcliebtc  OJcfibcnj  bcr  fcuigli^en  gamilic.  '  @auct'  (abbreviated 
©t.)  comes  from  the  Latin 'sanctus'.  34,  (St3  gcfjt  inciter.  35,  3)reur 

ifl  eiti  @tdbtcf)en  im  3)c^.iartciiiciit  (Suresfiotve,  an  bcr  (Sure,  mit  7000  @inn?ol)uern  uub 
cnt()dlt  fin  ®cf)(o^  mit  ®rabfapel(e  be«  ^auf(3  Dr(ean«,  \vtl6)i  oon  ber  SJiutter  beS  Jlontg^ 
J-'iibwig  5J)()ilivp  gcgriiubet  rourbe. 

Section  104. 

THE   DRAMA   OF   THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION   OF  1848. 

IV. 

At  one  in  the  morning  they  are'joined'  by  (oon)  one  of  the  King's 
sons,  who  informs  the  unhappy  pair  that  the  claims  ^  of  the  grandson 
/lad^  been  disregarded,  and  that  the  republic  had  been  declared  by  the 
people  of  Paris.  It  is  enough.  The  King  shaves  off  his  whiskers,  puts 
on  green  spectacles,  buries  *  his  face  in  a  handkerchief,  speaks  English, 
and  calls  himself  Smith.  The  wind  is  *  high,  the  coast '  dangerous,  em- 
barkation '  is  out  of  question  at  the  moment,  and  before  an  opportunity 
offers,  the  rank  of  the  runaways  *  is  discovered.  Fortune  (S.  3,  N.  2), 
however,  is'  with  them  :  they  escape^"  capture  and  put  to  sea.  Protected 
by  Heaven,  they  reach  in  safety  "  the  hospitable  shores  of  England. 

Meanwhile",  what  has  happened  in  Paris?  The  whole  city  has  given 
way"  to  a  handful  of  rioters — men  (S.  53,  N.  9)  who  meditated  an 
"emeute**",  and  effected,  to  their  astonishment,  an  actual  revolution. 
But "  two  individuals  upon  the  side  of  the  King  evinced  a  "  particle  of 
courage,  and  these  were  women  —  his  wife  and  his  daughter-in-law 
already "''  mentioned.  The  "  rest  of  the  city  were^'  faithless  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  the  King. 

1,  *to  be  joined',  here  ctnc\c"^ott  tttcvben  (to  be  overtaken).  2,   Here 

2^(ironanfvvud)e.  3,   According  to  the  two  rules  in  §§  28  and  30  of  the 

Appendix,  the  Perfect  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is  to  be  used  in  this  and  the 
following  clause.  The  two  clauses,  however,  can  be  joined  by  omitting  the 
second  conjunction  '  that'  and  the  copula  ' had  been'  of  the  first  clause.  Turn 
'to  disregard'  by  iiic^t  auevfeiinen ;  the  words  'by  —  Paris'  may  be  briefly  ren- 
dered by  i"ion  ben  $arifcrn,  which  place  immediately  after  the  conjunction  '  and'. 
4,  'to  bury',  here  =  to  veil,  umt)iil(cn ;  the  prep,  'in'  must  then  be  rendered 
by  mit.  5,  is  high  =  blows  violently.  6,  Since  the  copula  '  is '  was 

changed  into  another  verb  in  the  previous  clause,  it  must  be  inserted  here. 
7,  The  literal  version  of  this  clause  would  not  read  well.  I  propose  to  use 
the  following  construction:  it  is  (Comp.  N.  19)  for  the  moment  impossible  to 
embark.  8,  runaways  =  fugitives.  9,  is  with  them,  ifi  i^ueii  t)elb  (pro- 

pitious). 10,  to  escane  capture,  ber  a^crfjaftitnc^  entgctjcn ;  to  put  to  sea,  tii 

bie  @ee  ficc^cn.  11,   glucflid);  'shores',  here  ©eflabe.  12,  3iijwifcl)en, 

which  place  after  the  copula  'has*.  The  verb  'to  happen'  is  conjugated  with 
fein.  13,  to  give  way  =  to  yield,    conj.  with  fein;    handful,  ^dufieiu. 

14,  2lufcitf)r,  m- ;  rioter,  Slufiufjrcr.  15,  but  =  only;  individuals  =  persons. 

16,  a  particle  of  =  a  little.  17,  bcveii  wir  fcbcn  ernHi()iitcn.  18,  All  ^^e 

others  in  the  city.  19,  were  —  King  =  '  were  just  as  faithless  towards 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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themselves  as  they  were  towards  the  King',  and  insert  the  grammatical  subject 
fg  after  the  pronoun  'they'. — The  grammatical  subject  cd  is  frequently 
employed  for  emphasizing  the  real  subject  or  to  give  more  tone  and 
life  to  the  construction;  as — iss  unad)  tic  i!ciDciifc^ajt  <xu&  fcincn  Sui^f"-  It  's, 
moreover,  used  with  all  impersonal  verbs ;  as — es  friert,  e^  tonnjtt,  e^  giebt,  ed  ift. 

Section  105. 

THE   DRAMA    OF   THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION    OF   1848. 

V. 
Princes,  peers  \  soldiers,  and  statesmen  were  all  sneaking  ^  in  hiding 
places  whilst  the  capital  was  ^  made  over  to  the  mercy  of  a  few  dozen 
incendiaries.  The  daughter-in-law,  seeing  (S.  55,  N.  i)  the  King  depart*, 
carries'  her  child  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies*,  and''  there,  with  womanly 
courage  and  queenly  dignity,  vindicates  his  rights.  Her  friends  entreat 
her  to  withdraw.  Firm  *  in  her  purpose,  she  does  not  move '  an  inch. 
She  attempts  to  speak,  but  is  interrupted;  and"  he  who  interrupts  is 
himself  silenced  by  an  armed  mob  that  pours  ^^  into  the  halP^  The 
Duchess  is  forced  away'^,  and  in  that  terrible  extremity  ts  separated  from 
her  son.  The  child  is  seized  by  (S.  106,  N.  23)  a  rough  hand,  which" 
is  strong  enough  to  strike  ^^,  but  ^*  generous  enough  to  save.  The  boy 
is  brought"  to  his  mother,  and  mother  and  son  pass^^  from  asylum  to 
asylum,  chased  '*  by  scythes,  sabres,  muskets,  and,  worse  ^"  than  all,  the  *' 
bloody  passions  of  an  infuriated  "  canaille".  For'^^  four  days  they^^  creep 
into  hiding  places ;  on  the  fifth  day  they  are  beyond  the  frontier. 

1,  The  Peers  of  France  were  called  'Pairs',  which  term  is  used  in  German, 
the  final  g  being  pronounced.  2,  to  sneak  into  hiding  places,  in  ben  SBinfel 

htecf)en.  3,  was  made  over  =  was  left  (ubcvlaf'feii),  with  the  dat.     Construe 

the  sentence  after  the  following  model : — 2)ie  Sfftung  Unirbe  eiiicr  flcincn  Sltijatjl 
golbatcii  aiif  ©uabc  obcr  Ungnabe  ubevlaffcn.  4,  basou'vcifeu.  Comp.  App.  §  19. 
5,  fiil)ren,  before  which  the  subjective  pronoun  '  she '  must  be  supplied. 
e,  2)eputicrtciitammcr,  f.  7,  and  —  rights  =  where  she  vindicates  his  rights 

with,  etc.  8,  5«:fl  it)«n  S^crf  oevfolgenb.  9,  juviicf'ircic^cii.  10,  and 

—  himself,  imb  ber  fie  Unteibicdjcnbc  felbft  trirfc.  11,   to  pour  =  to  rush. 

12,  ®aal,  m.  13,  gcwaltfam  ^inu-'cg'brdngeit.  14,  After  the  rel.  pron. 

insert  the  adverb  ^\vax  (certainly,  it  is  true,  indeed),  which  will  give  more  force 
to  the  clause.  15,  barein'juf^lagcn.  16,  'but',  here  bc^,  or  abet  au^. 

17,   'to  bring',  here  =  to  bring  back.  18,    'to  pass',  here  =  to  flee. 

19,  chased  =  pursued ;  by,  vcii.  20,  what  is  still  worse.  21,  won  bent 

blutgierigcn  3cni  eincs  rafcuDcii  ^luHicld.  22,  a3ier  ilage  lang.  23,  they  — 

places  =  they  try  to  conceal  themselves. 

Section  106. 

THE  DRAMA   OP   THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION   OF  1848, 

VI. 

Everybody  is  escaping  at  ^  the  same  moment.  There  is  the  King's 
eldest  son,  pale  and  half-naked,  throwing'^  aside  his  tinsel  and  putting  on 
fustian,  looking '  less  than  a  man  in  his  fear,  trembling  with  *  emotion, 
and  finally  running"  like  a  madman  for*  his  life.     There  are  your^ 
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ministers,  of  ^  European  reputation  and  wisdom  unapproachable,  bound- 
ing "  like  antelopes,  northwards '",  southwards,  "  anywhere,  anywhere " 
out  of  the  city",  which  they  and  all  the  rest  give  up^'^  to  indiscriminate 
riot.  And"  now  the  crowning  point  of  our  first  "tableau"  is  near. 
The  (S.  107,  N.  13)  mob,  masters"  of  Paris,  are  sacking  the  Tuileries. 
The  choicest  moveables  "  are  broken  to  atoms ;  a  group  "  takes  "  the 
places  which  Royalty  filled  a  moment  ago  at  the  breakfast  table ;  others 
are  in  the  wine  cellar  drinking^*  themselves  ten  times  drunk;  others, 
again  ^^,  are  in  the  Queen's  apartments,  defiling  '^^  that  '-*  domestic  sanc- 
tuary. Outside  the  palace  and  on  the  top  "^'^  of  it  a  flag  is  waved  ^*  by  ^' 
a  dozen  men,  whose  -*  shouts  and  shrieks  invite  hundreds,  whom  ^^  you 
see  crawling  up  with  no  earthly  object  but  immediately  to  (S.  19,  N.  7) 
slide  down  again. 

1,  at  —  moment  =  with  them.  2,  'throwing  —  life'.     The  rendering  of 

this  passage  according  to  the  rule  of  S.  16,  N.  4  would  be  inelegant,  since  there 
are  a  number  of  Present  Participles  following  one  another.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  begin  a  new  period  here,  saying :  He  throws  aside  his  tinsel  (iiere 
Jflittciftaat,  m.),  puts  on  fustian,  etc. ;  to  put  on  fustian,  fid^  in  93avc^cnt  flcifcen. 
3,  to  look  less  than  a  man,  faiim  ciiicm  2}JvUUie  dljnUd)  fcfjcn.  4,   wr;  emo- 

tion =  excitement.  5,  bat»on'laufeiu  6,  urn  [ein  i!eben  ju  retten.  7,  your 
=  the.  8,  of — unapproachable  =  incomparable  in  (an)  European  fame 

and  wisdom.  9,  Since  a  relative  clause  follows  immediately,  it  would  be 

bad  taste  to  render  this  clause,  beginning  with  a  Present  Participle,  in  the  same 
form.     It  will  be  best  to  commence  a  new  period.    Comp.  N.  2.  10,  nac^ 

91crb  unt)  <Bui.  11,  The  second  'anywhere'  is  best  turned  by  nut  f)in»»e9. 

12,  fcem  adgemcinen  2tufvul)r  yrciscicljen.  13,   And  —  near  =  And  now  we 

approach  (fic^  nd()crn,  with  Dat.)  the  end  (©^lu^,  m.)  of  our  first  tableau.  The 
French  'tableau'  is  used  with  French  pronunciation  in  the  same  sense  in 
German.  It  is  of  the  neuter  gender  and  takes  the  inflection  of  an  6  in  the 
Gen.  Sing.  14,  masters  of  Paris  =  which  rules  in  Paris;  to  rule,  bef)eni'd)en 

(v.  tr.).  15,   moveables  =  objects ;  atoms  =  pieces.  16,    Insert  the 

noun 'men'.  17,  cin'nc()mcn;  Royalty  =  the  Royal  family;  filled  =  occupied 
(inne  ^abcn,  treated  like  a  comp.  sep.  v.).  The  adverbial  clause  'at  the  break- 
fast table'  is  best  placed  after  the  verb  'takes'.  18,  drinking  themselves 
drunk  =  and  drink  themselves  drunk  (jic^  betvinfen).  19,  wictcvum  aubeve. 
20,  and  defile  (befubeln).  21,  biefc  geheili^tc  (gtdtte  ber  ^dnelic^feit.  22,  top 
=  roof ;  of  it  =  of  the  same.  23,  The  preposition  'by'  in  connection 
with  the  passive  voiae  and  establishing  a  relation  with  the  noun  or 
pronoun  that  denotes  the  doer  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb, 
is  rendered  by  »0II.  24,  ^iu  unb  ^et  fc^wentcn.  25,  To  avoid  a 
succession  of  relative  clauses,  which  should  always  be  avoided,  begin  again  a 
new  period  here  and  say :  The  shouts  and  shrieks  of  these  men  invite  (Ijerbei's 
Icdttt),  etc.  26,  whom  —  but  =  who  seem  only  to  climb  up  (crfkttem)  the 
roof.    The  adv.  'immediately'  comes  after  the  conjunction  '  to*. 

Section  107. 

THE   DRAMA   OF   TELE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION'   OF  1848. 

VII. 
There  ^  is  sentiment  in  all  things.      The   apartments   of  the   poor 
daughter-in-law  are  reached  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man),  but,  strange  ^  to  say,  are 
respected^  in   the   midst  of  the  work*  of  general   destruction.     Her 
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children's  toys  are^  not  even  touched;  the  hat  and  (S.  10,  N.  9)  uhip  of 
her  dead®  husband  are''  still  sacred;  the  books  (S.  16,  N.  10)  she  had 
been  reading  lie  still  open*.  It'  is  an  incident  that  cannot  fail  to'°  elicit 
rounds  of  applause.  And  whilst "  anarchy  and  destruction  prevail  here, 
there  "  is  equal  confusion  and  danger  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  We 
have  seen  the^'  mob  forcing  their  way  into  (^u)  that  deliberative  assembly. 
Everybody"  is  now  rushing  to  the  tribune.  Three ^^  speakers  become 
marked  from  the  rest ;  their  '*  names  are  Lamartine  ",  Cr^mieux  ",  and 
Ledru  Rollin'^';  they"  gain  the  popular  ear,  and  undertake  (S.  51,  N.  13) 
to  establish  "  order — a  superhuman  responsibility  I  A  Provisional  Go- 
vernment is  announced,  named'^,  and  approved  on  the  spot.  "  To  (S.  72, 
N.  4)  the  Hotel  de  Ville  1 "  exclaims  one  ""^  "  To  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  1 " 
respond  a  hundred ;  and  amidst  ^'  yells  and  hootings,  cries  of  "  Vive  la 
Rdpublique  1  "  "  Vive  Lamartine  I  "  "A  bas  tout  le  monde  ! "  Monsieur 
Lamartine^'^  sets  out  for  that  celebrated  building,  followed  by  a  train  made'^* 
up  of  the  dregs  of  a  seething  metropolis.  In  the  middle ^^  of  the  shouting 
the  curtain  falls,  and  ^^  the  first  act  terminates.  Search  '^^  the  dramatic 
annals  of  the  world  for  such  another. — Essays  from  "  The  Times  ". 

1,  @«  ftiibet  fld^  iebcd^  ukraft  w<ltj  ciiic  ©pur  won  ®cfuf)t.  2,  strange  to  say, 

fontcvbavcnvcife.  3,  are  respected,  \wx\ii\\  bicfclbcn  . . .  Wcrfd^ont.         4,  work 

—  destruction,  aKcjcmcineg  Scvftcntn^ciUicvf.  5,   blcibcn ;  not  touched  =  un- 

touched. 6,  vcvj^orbcn.  7,  flnb  bent  9lnbenfen  no^  t)ei(ic(.  8,  Supply 

here  the  adverb  ba,  which  will  make  the  sentence  more  emphatic.  9,  It  is, 

(S3  ifi  bicg.     Comp.  S.  104,  N.  19.  10,  to  —  applause,  bcu  affc^emeinfien 

33ctfa((  t)erttori^uvufcn. — 25icffr  a3ovfa(l  erflart  fic^  bnr($  bie  flrc^e  ^cvnitavitdt  bc«  Knx-. 
ftorbeneu  Jpcrjocie  unb  fciner  ®cma()lin,  bcv  ^cvjogin  ^clcnc  vcn  Dvlcan^.  11,  Place 
the  adv.  'here'  after  whilst,  and  use  the  adverb  nod)  with  it.  12,  'there 

is',  here  pnbct  man,  after  which  place  '  in  —  Deputies'.  13,  the  —  way  = 

how  the  mob  forces  its  way  (fi^  einen  9Bci^  baf)ncn).  In  German  the  verb 
agrees  in  the  Singular  -vriVn.  a  collective  substantive  in  the  Singvilar. 
14,  3llle(3 ;  to,  auf.  15,  5)rci  flJcbncr  l)6rt  man  fiber  bie  anbein  l)iiianii.  16,  fie 
t)ci§en.  17,  they  =  these ;  to  gain  the  popular  ear,  fid)  bcim  35o(fe  ®el)6i- 

«evfc^affen.  18,  wieber  Ijcv'fteKcn.  19,  niit  Diamen  benannt.  20,  Say 

'one  voice',  and  afterwards 'hundred  other  voices'.  21,  unter.  22,  unb 
untec  unebei1)olten  5lu«rHfen  von...  23,   'to  set  out',  here  bie  «l5rojcffion 

an'treten;  for,  nad^.  The  verb  must  of  course  appear  before  the  Subject 
Lamartine.  8  on  is  SlU^t^onfe  8  a  m  a  r  t  i  n  e  crvec^te  jnnddjft  bnrc!^  feine  fatten 
3n9enbbic^tnn9en  in  ben  i^njan^igcr  3at)ven  allc^cmeine  5lufmcvffamfcit.  ?iad)bcm  er 
burd)  ben  S^ob  einee  D(}eim«  ein  bebeutcnbe^  akmoc^en  ererbt  Ijatte,  bereifte  er  1832 
ben  Dvient,u^oranf  er  bie  volitifd)e  8anfbat)n  bctvat  nni)  einev  ber  citdn^ciibflen  9?ebner  ber 
CDevnticrtcnfammer  trnvbe.  dUd)  bee  Jvcbvnavrevolution  t^on  1848  univbe  er  a)Hti3lieb 
ber  ).n-ooifovifd)en  OJegiernng  unb  a)tinifier  be«  JlniSUHivtiijen,  J09  fid)  jebod)  1851  un; 
iiufrieben  ^nriid  unb  +  ant  i.  SKarj  1869  ^m  q.?aff^,  'mo  er  in  biivftigcn  !!l3erf)altnifTen 
gelebt  (jatte.  Sfaac  3lbolpt)e  Grcmicnr,  TNeiraelit,  univbe  1830  SJbi^ofat  am 
.»tajTation«t)ofe  ju  ^Parig,  befdnivfte,  feit  1842  a^Jitglieb  ber  .f?anuner,  Ijeftig  bag  aWini^ 
jterinm  ©uijct  unb  fcrbertc  bie  *ReformbenKgnng.  5JZa^  bev  gebniarreoohition  rou 
1848  njarb  er  aJUtglicb  bev  ^.ivoinfovifdjen  gtegicrung,  in  ber  er  fnr.^e  3eit  ba<5  Snfiijminis 
jlerium  betleibete.  SRac^  ber  3Ba{)l  betS  «l.kin^en  8oni«  giavoUon  juin  ^?idfibenten  trat 
er  jur  Dvvofttion  uber,  uwb  beiiu  ©taateij^vcid)  am  2.  S)ej.  1851  \3ert)aftet,  icboi^  balb 
tticber  fveiiielaiTen,  ftoranf  er  fid)  auf  feine  ^JJrariei  befcfcrdufte.  3m  ^abie  1870,  nad) 
bem  ©turije  bc3  ,<taiferreid)i^  nod)ma!3  jum  SKitgtieb  ber  vvo\3ifovifd)cn  OJegievung  gc; 
uniljit,  Ijielt  cc  fi^  jn  ©ambetta  unb  niavb  '{fii^it  *DJitglieb  ber  giationalcevfammlung. 
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Slteiantre  Jlitgufle  ficbru  9iotlin  imrb  9lb»ofat,  unb  trat  1844  in  bie  Jfammet 
bet  35cputicrtcn,  nacl)bcm  cc  ols  2lb»otat  in  »ic(en  ^i^litifcficn  $rojefTcu  p(aibicrt  ^attc.  (5t 
betciligte  ftci^  (ebfjaft  bei  bet  Oicfonndcjitatiou  ecu  1847,  »varb  1848  DJitgticb  bet  pto; 
»iforifd)eii  Otajicruiig  unb  aJJiiiiflct  bcss  3nneni,  tvat  jeboc^  fd^oii  im  3uni  besifetben  3ai)tc3 
von  bet  Ofegievung  jutucf.  3m  3imi  1849  mu^te  et  n^egen  politifc^er  Snttiguen  nad) 
(Sitfllanb  jliel)eu,  umvb  ablvcfeub  jut  I)evortation  vetutteilt  unb  Icbte  feitbem  alei  aWitgticb 
beS  bottiflen  Oie»c(utiouctfomiteeei  in  Sonbon.  3nt  3a()re  1857  unirbe  ct  mit  2Wa;(;^iui 
eineS  Jtoniplot^  gcgen  Siapoteou  III.  angettacjt  unb  abeimalsS  tietutteilt,  unb  fe^tte 
tubli(^  am  26.  '^lax^  1870  iufolge  bet  (Svflavuua  bet  SJepublif  unb  bet  5Jlmnefite  nac^ 
*l5ati^  jutiict,  otjne  ftc^  abet  an  ben  bovtigen  (SveiijnifTen  l)er»inrai\fnb  ju  betciligen. 
24,  made  up  of,  hjelc^ct  fic^  au3  .  .  .  gebilbet  ^at ;  seething,  galjvenb.  25,  3n« 

mitten,  followed  by  the  Gen.  26,   After  'and'  supply  the  adv.  fo,  which 

requires  the  constr.  to  be  inverted.  27,  Search  —  another.     This  passage 

would  not  read  well  in  a  literal  version,  which  may  be  altered  thus : — Where 
can  we  find  in  the  dramatic  annals  of  the  history  of  the  world  (comp.  n.)  a 
similar  one  (einen  fllei^en). 

Section  108. 

EXPERIENCE   IS   THE  BEST   TEACHER'. 

A  French  student  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  medicine  lodged  ^  in  the  same 
house  in  London  with  a  man  in  a  fever.  This  poor  man  was  con- 
stantly plagued  by  the  nurse  to  drink,  though  ^  he  nauseated  the  insipid 
liquids  that  were  presented  to  him.  At  last,  when  she  *  grew  more 
and  more  importunate,  he  whispered  in  her  (S.  43,  N.  9,  B)  ear: — 
"  For  °  God's  sake  bring  me  a  salt  herring,  and  I  will  drink  as  much  as 
you  please*!  " 

The  woman  indulged ''  him  in  his  request ;  he  devoured  the 
herring,  drank  plentifully,  underwent*  a  copious  perspiration,  and 
recovered  ^ 

The  French  student  inserted  this  aphorism'*  in  his  journal" : — "  A  salt 
herring  cures  ^*  an  Englishman  in  a  fever." 

On"  his  return  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  France  he  prescribed  the  same  remedy 
to  the  first  patient  in  a  fever  "^  to  whom  he  was  called. 

The  patient  died ;  on  which  "  the  student  inserted  '*  in  his  journal  the 
following  note: — "N.B.  Though  a  salt  herring  cures  an  Englishman, 
it  '*  kills  a  Frenchman." — W.  C.  HazlitT,  Anecdotes. 

1,  Secretin,  to  agree  with  'experience',  which  is  feminine  in  German. 
2,  Here  place  the  words  ' in  London  —  fever';  a  man  in  a  fever,  ein  Siebet; 
franfer.  3,   Construe  the  sentence  '  though  —  him '  after  the  following 

model:  !I)ie  mit  gercic^tcn  gefdimacflofen  ©etvdnfe  inibcvn  mid)  an.  4,  Here 

place  the  adv.  'at  last';  more  and  more  importunate,  immet  jubtinglic^et. 
5,  Um  (Sottc^widen.  6,  woKen.  7,   to  indulge  a  request,  einer  SSitte 

)vi((fa^ren.  8,   to  undergo  a  copious  perspiration,   in   tud)tigen    ©c^lvei^ 

Qeratcn  (str.  v.).  9,   gcuefen,  str.  v.  10,   ?el)tfa^.  11,    Form  a 

comp.  n.  of 'day'  and  'book'  according  to  S.  76,  N.  22,  C.  12,  futieten ; 

in  a,  »om.  13,  Say 'When  he  had  returned  to  France'.  14,  on 

which -=  whereupon.  15,  fc^teiben,  after  which  place  'following  note'. 

16,  fo  fiitbt  ein  Stanjofe  baran. 
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Section  109. 

ON^   SELF   CULTURE. 
(From'  an  address  delivered  to  an  assemblage  of  young  men  at  Edinburgh.) 

I'  stand  before  you  a  self-educated  man.  My  education  was*  that 
which  was  supplied  at  the  humble  parish  schools  of  Scotland ;  and  ?'/  was 
only '  when  I  ®  went  to  Edinburgh,  a  poor  boy,  //la/  I  devoted  my 
evenings,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  to  the  cultivation  of  ^  that  intellect 
which  the  Almighty  has  given  me.  From  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning 
till  nine  or  ten  at  night**,  was  I  at®  ;?/y  business  as  a  bookseller's  ap- 
prentice ",  and  "  {/  was  only  during  hours  after  these,  stolen  from  sleep, 
i/iai  I  could  devote  myself  to  study.  I  assure  you  that  I  did  not  read 
novels  ^'^l  my  attention  was  devoted'^  to  physical  science  and  other  useful 
matters  ".  During  ^^  that  period  I  taught  myself  French.  I  look  back  '* 
to  that  time  with  great  pleasure,  and  am  almost  sorry  I  have  not  to  go  ^' 
through  the  same  troubles  again.  I  '*  reaped  more  pleasure  when  I  had 
not  a  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  studying  in  a  garret  in  Edinburgh,  than  I 
now  find  when  sitting  amidst  air  the  elegancies  and  comforts  of  a  parlour. 
— William  Chambers. 

1,  iibct  Setbilbitbung.  2,  ?lii3 ;  to  deliver  an  address  to  an  assemblage, 

»cr  einet  SBcvfaminUmg  cine  9?cbc  ijalten  ;  young  men,  jungc  Seiite.  3,  I  — man. 
This  sentence  does  not  allow  of  a  literal  rendering ;  say  '  You  see  before  you 
a  man  who  has  educated  himself  (ji(^  felbft  bilbcn  or  auS'bifbcn).  4,  was  — 

Scotland  =  was  such  as  (it)  (einc  foldje,  wie  jie)  is  given  (evtcilcu)  at  (in)  a  simple 
Scottish  village-school.         5,  The  adverb  '  only',  when  used  in  reference 
to  time,  is  turned  by  *  frft',  but  in  reference  to  number  by  '  mir' ;  as — 
This  man  has  on!j  (but)  one  coat.         S'icfer  ^iann  ftat  nuv  ciiicn  Oiccf. 
It  is  on/y  one  o'clock.  @3  ift  crfi  eiit  ll^r. 

6,  when  —  boy  =  when  I,  a  poor  boy,  came  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  Ed.  7,  Con- 

strue the  clause  '  of —  me'  according  to  S.  48,  N.  6  ;  intellect,  ©eifl.  8,  '  at 
night',  here  abcnb^,  since  51ad)t  applies  only  to  the  hours  between  ir  p.m.  and 
5  A.M.  9,  at  =  in,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.  10,  Supply 

here  tfedtig  (engaged).  11,  Say  'and  only  during  the  later  (fpdtcv)  hours, 

which  I  stole  from  sleep  (bem  i£cf)(afe  ab'ftc^(cn),  could  I ',  etc.  12,  Oicman', 

m.  13,  auf  iiatiir»ifTcui'cf)aftU(^c  ©tubicn  . .  .  gerid)tct.  14,  (55egciiftanb,  m. 

15,  'During  that  period'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  bama((5 ;  to  teach  oneself 
German,  o^ne  ?cf)vec  ©eutfd^  j^ubicrcn.  16,  ,^urucE'bli(fcn.  17,  to  go 

through  troubles,  58cfrf)lreibcn  tutc^'madjm  ;  again,  nod)  ciiimat.  For  the  constr. 
see  App.  §  19.  18,  Say  'When  (S.  4,  N.  2)  I  had  no  sixpence  (Sed^^vfett; 

tiigflucf,  n.)  in  my  pocket  and  studied  in  a  garret  in  E.,  I  felt  (fic^  ful}(cn)  happier 
than  now,  when  (ba)  I  sit  in  an  elegant  and  comfortable  (be^aglid^)  parlour'. 

Section  110. 

GOETHE'S'   DEATH. 
I. 

The'  following  morning — it  was  the  22nd  March  1832 — he  tried  to' 
walk  a  little  up  and  down  the  room,  but*  after  a  turn,  he  found'  himself 
too  feeble  to  continue.     Reseating "  himself  in  the  easy  chair,  he  chatted 
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cheerfully  with  Ottilia  [(S.  53,  N.  9)  his  daughter-in-lawj  on'  the  ap- 
proaching spring,  which  would  ^  be  sure  to  restore  him.  He '  had  no 
idea  of  his  end  being  so  near.  The  name  ^Ottilie  was  frequently  on 
his  lips.  She  sat  beside  him,  holding '°  his  hand  in  both  of  hers.  It  was 
now  observed  that  his  thoughts  began  to  wander"  incoherently.  "  See," 
he  exclaimed,  "  the  lovely  woman's  head,  with  black  curls,  in  splendid 
colours — a  ^-  dark  background  ! "  Presently  ^^  he  saw  a  piece  of  paper 
on  the  floor,  and  asked  ihem  how  "  they  could  leave  Schiller's  letters  so 
carelessly  lying  about.  Then "  he  slept  softly,  and,  on ""'  awakening, 
asked"  for  the  sketches'*  (S.  16,  N.  10)  he  had  just  seen — the"  sketches 
of  his  dream. 

1,  3oT)ann  ffiotfcjang  won  ©of^e,  getcren  ben  22.  Jlitpfl  1749  V^  %xa.x\.h 
fitrt  ^1'^.,  gcflcrbcn  ben  22.  '^\hx\  1832  ju  fflcimar,  fann  tt»of)i  mit  9Jed)t  bcv  uni; 
tjcrfatfle  @fnin3  fciner  3fit  genannt  iperben,  bercn  ^Uteratur  er  unbeitritten  bcf)crrfcl}te. 
(Sr  mar  2)ic^tcr,  ©icgrapf),  DlaturfcrfdKr)  2Utertum^f"rf*f'-"'  >^ritifcr,  2t|l()etifer  nnb 
@tantf<mann.  3n  faiV  alien  Dcctiuten  ©attinti^en  ^ei>.\tc  er  ftclj  a(«  rotlenbetec  .diitiftlev, 
am  bebcutcnbflcn  abcr  n?ar  er  a(g  Si)rifer.  (Sr  fiintertieg  einen  einjtgcn  ©cfni,  bejfen  ^rau 
(Dttilie)  untcn  erwd^nt  nnvb.  2,  2lm  ndc^jien  SWorgcn.  3,  int  Simmer  auf 

unb  ab'geljen.  4,  but  —  turn  =  but  already  after  a  few  steps.  5,  fid) 

fii^len ;  'to  continue'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  bajn.  6,  After  he  had 

seated  himself  again,  etc.  7,  fiber.  8,  would  be  sure  =  would  surely 

(see  App.  §§  28  and  30).  9,  He  —  near  =  He  had  no  idea  of  it  (baton), 

that  his  end  was  so  near.  10,  unb  {)ielt  feiae  Jpanb  mit  beiben  Jpanbcn  nm; 

f^lcfi'en.  11,  um{)cr'irrcn.  12,  a  =  upon  a.  13,  Then.  14,  marum 
man  ©(^iflcra  S3vicfe  [0  fovglc^  ^crumliegen  laffe.  15,  Hereupon.  16,  beim 

(S'ntadien.  17,  fovberte  er.  18,   Silber.  19,  the  —  dream,  feine 

Xraumbilber. 

Section  111. 

GOETHE'S   DEATH. 

n. 

In  silent  anguish  they^  now  awaited  the  close  now  so  surely  ap- 
proaching (S.  48,  N.  6).  His  speech  was  becoming  less  and  less  dis- 
tinct. The  last  words  audible  "^  were  :  "  More  Light !  "  The  final ' 
darkness  *  grew  apace,  and  he '  whose  eternal  longings  had  been  for 
more  light,  gave  a  parting  cry  for  it  as  he  was  passing  under  the  shadow 
of  death. 

He  continued  to  express  himself  by  signs,  drawing "  letters '  with  his 
forefinger  in  the  air,  while  he*  had  strength,  and  finally,  as  life  (S.  3,  N.  2) 
ebbed ',  drawing '"  figures  slowly  on  the  shawl  which  covered  his  legs. 
At"  half-past  twelve  he  composed ''^  himself  in  the  corner  of  the  easy 
chair.  His  faithful  watcher  "  placed  a  finger  on  her  lips  to  intimate  that 
he  was  asleep  '*.  It  was  a  sleep  in  which  a  life  glided  '^  from  the  world. 
He"  woke  no  more. — G.  H.  Lewes,  Life  of  Goethe. 

1,  they  =  his  friends,  bie  Setncn.  2,  In  ordinary  prose  adjectives  quali- 

fying a  noun  should  precede  it.  3,  final  =  last.  4,  2)iuife(  (n.)  fiieg 

herniebcv.  5,  he  —  death  =  he  who  had  always  longed  (fid)  fcbnen)  for  (nadJ) 

more  light,  cried  still  parting  for  it  (fcanad))  when  the  night  of  death  over- 
shadowed him.  6,    The  conjunction  tttt>rm  with  a  finite  verb  is 
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frequently  employed  for  rendering  the  English  Participle  in  -ing 

used  in  adverbial  clauses  of  manner ;  as — 

Supporting   himself  on   her  arm   he         3nbem  et  fi^  auf  i^rcn  9lrm  ftutjtf, 

slowly  ascended  the  stairs.  jiicg  et  iuii^fam  bie  Sreppe  Iiinauf. 

7,   23u(^ilaben,  which  place  after  'forefinger'.  8,  After  *he'  insert  the 

adverb  noc^.  9,  babia'jiutcn.  10,  drew  he  slowly  figures  (3a^lcn), 

etc.  11,  Urn  (jalb  eind.  12,  to  compose  oneself  in  the  corner,  ji^ 

rul)i9  in  bie  (Scfe  jjuvucf  tcgen.  13,  iBarterin.  14,  Use  the  Present  of  the 

Subj.  App.  §  28  and  §  30.  15,  fc^eiben;  from,  au6.  16,  Say  'Goethe' 
instead  of  '  he ' ;  woke  =  awoke  ;  no  more,  nic^t  itieter. 

Section  112. 

ON  TRAVELIilNQ   (S.  3,  N.  2). 

I  *  wish  folks  "^  in  general  would  keep  their  eyes  a  little  more  open 
when  they  travel  by  rail  ^.  When  I  see  young  people  rolling  along  in 
a  luxurious*  carriage,  absorbed  (S.  102,  N.  3)  in  a  trashy'  shilling  novel**, 
and ''  never  lifting  up  their  eyes  to  look  out  of  the  window,  unconscious  * 
of  all  that*  they  are  passing ; — of  ^°  the  reverend  antiquities,  the  admirable" 
agriculture,  the  rich  and  peaceful  scenery  ^^,  the  ^^  like  of  which  no  other 
country  upon  earth  can  show  (App.  §  18);  unconscious^*,  too,  ^  how 
much  they  might  ^^  learn  0/  botany  and  geology,  by  ^^  simply  watching 
the  flowers  along  the  railway  banks,  and  the  sections  "  in  the  cuttings  '* ; 
— then  it  grieves  me  to  see  what "  little  use  people  make  of  the  eyes  and 
the  understanding  which  God  has  given  them.  They  complain  of '^^  a 
dull"  journey :  but'^^  it  is  not  the  journey  which  is  dull ;  it^  is  they  who 
are  dull.  Eyes  "  have  they,  and  see  not ;  ears  have  they,  and  hear  not ; 
mere  ^^  dolls  in  smart  clothes,  too  many  of  them,  like  the  idols  of  the 
heathen. — Charles  Kingsley,  Town  Geology. 

1,  3rf)  mcc^te  ito()t.  2,  Say  '(the)  people  (bie  ?cute)  would  use  (Imperf. 

Subj.  of  hxan(i)i\\,  App.  §  32)  in  general  the  eyes  a  little  more',  etc.  3,  mit 

bcr  ^ifenfcaljn  rcifcii.  4,  luxurious  =  splendid  ;  for  the  rendering  of  the  verbs 
in  this  passage  consult  S.  78,  N.  14,  and  for  their  position,  App.  §  19;  to  roll 
along,  ba^iii'voKcn.  5,  fc^tcd^t.  6,  Form  comp.  n.  according  to  S.  76, 

N.  22,  B.  7,  and  —  eyes  =  so  that  they  never  lift  up  their  eyes.     This 

constr.  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  participles.  8,  nidjtiJ  a^iicnb. 

9,   worau  fie  »orubcvfaf)reu.  10,    Say  '  nothing  of.  11,    excellent. 

12,  landscape.  13,  the  —  which  =  as,  wie  fie  (grammatical  object;  comp. 

S.  51,  N.  13.  14,  aiic^  iiid)t  ciuuial  aljueiib.  15,  I  might  learn  much  of 

botany,  id)  fcunte  ml  a3otaiiit  Icrncu.  1  he  subject  'they'  place  after  'geology' 
and  before  the  two  verbs.  16,  by  —  watching  =  if  they  would  only  watch 

(bcobadjteii) ;  along  —  banks  =  on  (an)  the  sides  of  the  railway.  17,  58a^n; 

Vrcfil,  n.  18,  iDutdiftid',  m.     The  two  verbs  must,  of  course,  stand  at  the 

end  of  the  whole  passage.  19,   itie  n?enig,  little  (denoting  quantity). 

20,  ubcr,  with  Ace.  21,  dull  =  wearisome,  laitgVoeilig.  22,  but  —  dull 

=  but  not  the  journey  is  dull.  23,  fie  fetbfl  fuib  (S  (Comp.  S.  104,  N.  19). 

24,  The  inverted  constr.  would  not  read  well  here ;  use  therefore  the  ordinary 
constr.  25,  are  nothing  but  (al^)  dolls  in  fine  clothes,  and  like  (gteic^, 

with  Dat.)  the  idols  (©o^enbilbev)  of  the  heathens  are  tbcre  too  many  of  them 
(finb  ifjrcr  jii  uiele). 
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Section  113. 

THE   MANAGEMENT'  OP   THE   BODY. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  say  upon  the  management  which  the  body 
requires ^  The  common  rules  are  the  best: — exercise  without  fatigue; 
generous'  living  without  excess ;  early  rising,  and  moderation  in  sleeping. 
These  are  the  apothegms  *  of  old  women ;  but  if  they  are  not  attended 
to*,  happiness"  becomes  (App.  §  15)  so  extremely  difficult  that'  very  few 
persons  can  attain  *  to  it.  In  *  this  point  of  view,  the  care  ^°  of  the  body 
becomes  a  "  subject  of  elevation  and  importance.  A  walk  in  the  fields, 
an  hour's"  less  sleep,  may^'  remove  all  these  bodily  vexations"  and 
disquietudes  which  are  such  foritiidable  enemies  to  ^''  virtue ;  they  may 
enable"  the  mind^"  to  pursue^"*  its  own  resolves  without  that  constant 
train  "  of  temptations  to  resist,  and  ^°  obstacles  to  overcome,  which  ^'  it 
always  experiences  from  the  bad  organisation  of  its  companion. — Sidney 
Smith. 

1,   treatment.  2,   beburfen,  govern,  the  Gen.  3,  strengthening 

food.  4,  8ebcii3re^chi.  5,  to  attend  to,  bcoba^tcn,  v.  tr.  6,  the 

acquisition  of  happiness.  7,  Insert  the  adv. 'only' after 'that'.  8,  I 

cannot  attain  to  it,  ic^  fann  c3  nicfct  cvlaiic^eit  (v.  tr.).  9,  In  —  view,  SBon 

bicfctn  ©efic^t^punfte  ani  betrac^tet,  after  which  follows  the  verb  (App.  §  14). 
10,  *Pflege,  f.  11,  Say 'a  grand  (er^abeu)  and  important  subject'.  12,  an 
hour.  13,  can  perhaps.  14,  disturbances  and  troubles,  Stcriingcn  uiib 

33ef(^rocrben.         15,  Use  the  noun  with  the  Gen.  of  the  def.  art.  16,  mind 

=  soul.  17,  bcfd()i3en,  V.  tr.  18,  fotgen,  with  Dat.  19,  'train', 

here  =  host,  ^fer,n.;  of,  »oii;  to  resist,  »t»ibei|id}cn,  govern,  the  Dat.  20,  Sup- 
ply here  'those'.  21,  the  acquaintance  of  which  (bcren)  the  soul  always 
owes  (verbaufeii,  govern,  the  Dat.)  to  the  defective  organisation  of  its  companion. 

Section  114. 

THE   SOURCES^   OP   WATER. 

There '  are  many  sources  of  water.  The  first  great  source '  is  the 
ocean,  which  collects  all  the  water  from  *  the  earth ;  this  water  contains 
so  large  a  quantity  of  salt,  that  none  ^  of  us  can  drink  it.  The  sun, 
however,  bears  ®  down  upon  the  ocean's  surface,  and  its  heating ''  rays 
penetrating  *  the  water,  combine,  as "  it  were,  with  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B),  and '° 
raise  it  up.  The  atmosphere  (S.  5,  N.  2),  like"  a  sponge,  absorbs  the" 
vaporous  water,  carrying  '^  it  from  the  Equator  to  "  the  Arctic  and  the 
Antartic  regions ;  thus  ^*  distributing  it  north  and  south.  It  then  con- 
denses in  the  form  of  rain  and  of  snow.  When  it  sinks  into  the  earth 
and  pours  down  the"  mountain  sides,  it  forms  springs  and  rivulets, 
entering'*  (S.  16,  N.  4)  the  ocean  again  in"  the  form  of  rivers.  Man 
catches''  it  in  tubs  and  cisterns,  draws'^"  it  from^'  the  rivers,  or  digs 
down  '-*  into  the  earth,  and  catches  "  it  as  it  passes  ^*  along  beneath  his 
feet.  Thus  "  we  have  rain  water,  river  water,  and  spring  or  well  water. — 
Dr.  Lankester. 
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1,  Here  Urqucttcn.  2,  The  water  has  many  sources.  3,  great  = 

chief;  form  a  comp.  n.  4,   To  render  'from  the'  use  the  Gen.  of  the 

def.  art.  5,   none  of  us  =  nobody.  6,   bears  down  upon  =  shines. 

7,  crh>armcnb.  8,  penetrating  =  penetrate,  biucfetvin'^cn,  insep.  comp.  str.  v. 

9,  as  it  were,  gtcic^fam.  10,  and  draw  it  upward.  11,  line.  12,  iaS 

vcrbunftctc  SSajfer.  13,  carries  it.  14,  nac^  ben  norblid^cn  unb  fubli^eu 

?l>o(argcgenben.  15,  and  distributes  it  north  and  southward.     Comp.  S.  71, 

N.  2,  the  principle  stated  there  applying  likewise  to  other  compound  expressions 
besides  nouns.  16,  the  =  on  (an)  the.  17,  in  the  form  of  =  as,  which 

place  after  the  rel.  pron.  18,  to  enter  again  the  ocean,  bent  Djiean  itiebev 

j;uftr6mcn.  19,   auf  fangen,  sep.  c.  str,  v.  20,   to  draw  water,  SBaffet 

fcfjopfen.  21,  au^.  22,  down  =  deep.  23,  fammetn.  24,  '  to 

pass  along',  here  ba(}in'pic^cn.  25,  2luf  biefe  SBeife, 

Section  115. 

THE   ART    OF    ORATORY. 

P  owe  my  success  in  life  to  one  single  fact^  namely: — At'  the  age  of 
twenty-seven*  I  commenced,  and  continued  for  years,  the  process  of  daily 
speaking  (S.  34,  N.  10)  upon  the  contents  of  some  historical  or  scientific 
book.  These  efforts  ^  were  made  sometimes  in  a  corn-field  ^  at  others '' 
in  the  forest,  and  not  unfrequently  in  some  distant "  barn,  with '  the  horse 
and  ox  for  my  auditors.  It '"  is  this  early  practice  in  the  great  art  of  all 
arts  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  primary  and  leading  impulses  that  stimu- 
lated me  forward,  and  shaped  and  moulded  my  entire  subsequent"  destiny. 
Improve  ^^,  then,  the  superior  advantages  (S.  16,  N.  10)  you  here  enjoy 'l 
Let  not'*  a  day  pass  "^  without  exercising  (S.  34,  N.  10)  your  powers'" 
of  speech.  There  is  (S.  82,  N.  7)  no  power  like  '"  that  of  oratory.  Csesar 
controlled ^^  men  by''  exciting  their  fears;  Cicero^"  by'^'  captivating  their 
affection  and  swaying  their  passions.  The  influence  of  the  one  perished  '^ 
with  its  author ;  that  of  the  other  continues  "^^  to  this  day. — Henry  Clay-*. 

1,  To  avoid  beginning  with  the  pronoun  *I',  which  seldom  looks  well  in 
German,  and  is  considered  bad  style  in  letters,  place  the  object  first,  and  con- 
strue according  to  App.  §  14.  2,  fact  =  deed  or  action  =  S^ljat,  f.; 
fact  =  event  (as  in  this  instance)  =  3:brttfarf)C,  f.;  the  Latin  lyactuitl,  pi. 
^acta  or  'J^'actCii,  is,  however,  used  in  both  significations.  3,  At 
the,  3m.  4,  Supply  'years',  and  construe  thus:  I  began  the  process 
(a3crfaf)ren,  n.),  which  I  continued  for  years  (jafirflang)  to  speak  daily  about 
(iibcr,  with  Ace),  etc. ;  some  =  a.  5,  efforts  =  exercises.  6,  Here 
place  the  verb.  7,  ijulveilen.  8,  cnttcgcn.  9,  whereby  horse  and 
ox  formed  my  audience  (3n()i3rci).  10,  It  —  forward  =  To  this  early 
practice  ...  I  owe  the  first  and  leading  impulses  (Sivictfebcrn)  which  urged  me 
forward  (»or'n?drt^trciben,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.).  11,  subsequent  =  later. 
12,  Improve  =  Use,  which  use  in  the  2nd  pcrs,  pi.;  then  =  therefore;  superior 
=  great.  13,  genic^en.  14,  'Not'  in  connection  with  the  indef.  art. 
must  generally  be  rendered  by  'no'.  15,  VoviVbcvgefjcn.  16,  SfJebe^ 
talent,  n.  17,  ivelcfce  ber  ber  9?evebfanifeit  glcic^fommt.  18,  bcT)crvfcI)eit. 
19,  bnr^  (Srrcguiig ;  render  *  their'  by  the  Gen.  of  the  def.  art.  20,  Supply 
here  'controlled  them'  (be{)ervf(f)te  jtc  babutd^,  ba§  ec  ,  .  .).  Comp.  and  read 
carefully  S.  87,  N.  6,  and  also  S.  i,  N.  3.  The  verb  bo()crvid)i'n  requires  the 
preposition  bnr^.            21,  by  —  passions  =  that  he  gained  (fti^  gclinuneu)  their 
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love  and  guided  ([cnfen)  their  passions.  22,  cr)lavf) ;  its  author  =  the  author 

of  the  same  (to  agree  with  'influence').  23,  fovt'bauciii,  sep.  c.  w.  v.;  to 

this  day,  H^  aiif  ben  "^eittioien  ilag.  24,  .^cnii)  (S[a\}  (^yb.  1777  in  25irginien, 

+  1852  in  ill'aff)iniiton)  war  ein  antcvifanifdjev  ©taat^mann,  wclc^er  fid)  aid  ®o(}n 
eine^  cinfaifen  SanbinannciJ  bis  ju  ben  I)o^ften  ^mtcrn  bc3  Staat^  ^cvaufavbcitcte ; 
1824  ttarb  ec  jnnt  ©taatgfftrctav  bc8  SUi^Uidrtigcn  crnanut  unb  1829  )x>ax  cr  untct 
3acffon^  51Svafibcntfd)aft  im  ^onc^rcp  gu()vcv  bev  C^JVnfiticn,  a\s  ivu'lc^er  ev  bie  ©diuji 
i^ode  unb  bie  Olationalbanf  vcvtcibigte.  3m  3a()re  1849  bvadjtc  er  ben  JlonU'i-omifi  ^ii- 
tlanbe,  uhmuii^  bem  ©iiben  tag  9iec^t  bet  ajerfolgung  Pu{^ti9cr  ©fla\5en  imiij  iai 
(Mebiet  bev  Union  eingeidumt  tt»avb. 

Section  116. 

EARLY  PfllVATIONS '. 

Admiral  Jervis,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  tells  us  the  *  story  of  his  early 
struggles,  and,  among ^  other  things,  of  his  determination  (S.  i,  N.  2) 
to '  keep  out  of  debt.  "  My  father  had  a  very  large  family,"  said  he, 
"with  limited  means.  He  gave  me  twenty  pounds  (S.  58,  N.  3)  at* 
starting,  and  that  was  all  (S.  3,  N.  7)  he  ever**  gave  me.  After  I  had 
been  a  considerable  time  at  ®  the  station  at  sea  I ''  drew  for  twenty  more, 
but  the  bill  came  *  back  protested.  I  ®  was  mortified  ^°  at  this  rebuke,  and 
made  "  a  promise,  which  I  have  ever  '^'^  kept,  that "  I  would  never  draw 
another  bill  without^*  a  certainty  of  its  being  paid.  I  immediately  changed 
my  mode  of  living,  quitted  "*  my  mess  ^^  lived  "  alone,  and  ^'^  took  up  the 
ship's  allowance,  which  I  found  quite  sufficient ;  washed  and  mended  " 
my  07vn  clothes;  made  a  pair  0/" trousers  out  (9/"the  ticking  of  my  bed"", 
and,  having  (S.  55,  N.  i)  by^^  these  means  saved  as  much  money  as*^^ 
would  redeem  my  honour,  I  took'^'  up  my  bill.  From  (S.  102,  N.  4) 
that  time  to  this  I  ''*  have  taken  care  to  '^'^  keep  within  my  means." 

Jervis  (S.  5,  N.  2)  for  six  years  endured  pinching-''  privation,  but  pre- 
served his  integrity,  studied  his  profession  with  success,  and  gradually 
rose"  by  merit  and  bravery  to  the  highest  rank. — S.  Smiles,  Self-Help. 

1,  Early  Privations,  Sngenbcntbctirungen ;  the  story  —  struggles.  This  passage, 
literally  rendered,  is  not  clear  in  German,  and  should  be  turned  thus:  of  (ijon) 
the  struggles  with  privations,  which  he  had  to  go  through  (bejieljeu),  when  he 
was  a  youth  (alg  SungUng,  which  place  after  the  subject  '  he').  2,  among 

other  things  =  nnter  anbeiem.  3,  ficf)  fen  ©c^ulbcn  fveiljatten.  4,  at 

starting,  beim  Seginn  meinev  ^aufba^n ;  see  App.  §  9.  5,  je ;  for  the  position 

of  the  pronoun  'me'  see  App.  §  9,  and  use  the  verb  in  the  Perfect,  omitting, 
however,  the  auxiliary  according  to  App.  §  22.  6,  anf  mcincm  ^iuMlen  ^ur 

See.  7,  I  —  more  =  I  drew  another  (no^  ein)  bill  of  twenty  pounds.     To 

draw  a  bill,  cinen  SBed^fet  jie^en.  8,  to  come  back  protested,  mit  !13rctefl 

nncbcv  ^uriuf  fommen.  9,  I  felt  (fi^  fii()len).  10,  mortified  =  humbled, 

gcbemfitigt ;  at,  bnrd).  11,  'to  make  a  promise',  here  ein  ©clubbe  aolegcn. 

12,  ever  =  always,  jlct3.  13,  that  —  bill.     This  clause  is  best  changed  into 

a  shortened  subordinate  clause  in  form  of  a  supine :  never  to  draw  a  bill  again. 
Place 'again' after 'never'.  14,  without  —  paid,  o()ne  a\\^  jid^er  i\\  fein, 

'la\,  man  i()n  (jonorieren  ittfivbe.  15,  'To  quit',  here  to  give  up.  16,  Djft; 

Vev5tif(^.  17,  To  live,  equivalent  to  reside  or  d^xvell,  is  generally  rendered 

by  tvob'tctt ;  but  equivalent  to  exist  is  rendered  by  Irbptt.  18,  unb  l)iclt 

nud>  an  bie  ©(^iffdrationen  ;  quite,  buvc^auS.  19,  here  fiirfen.  20,  bed 
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=  bed-covering;  Comp.  n.  S.  36,  N.  7,  ^.  21,  by  these  means  =  in  (auf) 

this  manner.  22,  as  —  honour  =  in  order  to  redeem  (nncbcr  cin'lcfcn)  my 

honour.  23,  to  take  up  one's  bill,  fciueii  aBcdjfcl  bfja()lcu.  24,  Say 

'  I  have  always  endeavoured'.  25,  to  keep  within  one's  means,  nic^t  iibtr 

feine  aJJittet  ^inauS  leben;  for  six  years,  fcc^g  3a^re  laiij.  26,  We  would  use 

the  superlative  here;  pinching,  btudfcnt).  27,  'to  rise',  here  empor'ftciflcn  ; 

to,  iiS  ju,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art. 

Sec /ton  117. 

THE   BliESSEDNESS  1   OP   FRIENDSHIP. 
I. 

A'*  blessed  thing  it  is  for  any^  man  or  (S.  10,  N.  9)  woman  to  have 
a  friend ;  one  human  soul  whom  we  can  trust  utterly ;  a  friend  who 
knows  the  best  and  the  worst  *  of  us,  and  who  loves  us,  in  spite  of  all 
our  faults;  who  wilP  speak  the  honest®  truth  to  us,  while  the  world 
flatters  us  to  '^  our  face,  and  laughs  a/  us  behind  our  backs ;  who  will 
give^  us  counsel  and  reproof  in  the  days  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  prosperity  and 
self-conceit ;  but '  who,  again,  will  comfort  and  encourage  us  in  the  days 
of  difficulty^",  and  sorrow,  when  the  world  leaves"  us  alone  to^^  fight  our 
own  battle  as  we  can. 

If  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  such  a  friend,  let  us  do  any- 
thing ^'  rather "  than  lose  him.  We  must  give  and  forgive ;  live  and  let 
live.  If  our  friend  have^'  faults,  we  must  bear"  with  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B). 
We  must  hope  all  things,  believe  all  things,  endure  all  things,  rather  ^^ 
than  lose  that  most  precious  of  all  earthly  possessions — a  trusty"  friend. 

1,  ©ccjcii,  m.  2,  It  is  a  blessing.  3,  every.  4,  Superlative  of 

fc^Umm.  5,  will  speak  =  always  speaks.     Use  the  Present  likewise  with  the 

following  verbs  in  this  passage.  6,  aufiidjtiij.  7,  inS  ©cfic^t.  8,  to 

give  counsel  and  reproof  to  a  person,  eiiicm  mit  9iat  unb  iJatel  ,^ut  ©eite  fie^en ; 
self-conceit,  ©elbittdufdjung,  f. — The  adverbial  clause  'in  the  days  —  conceit' 
stands  after  the  rel.  pron.  and  the  Dat.  'us'  (App.  §  9).  9,  but  —  again, 

bet  un3  abcr  ait^.  10,  ^vufutifl.  11,  'to  leave  a  person  alone',  here 

eineu  iniftic^  lafyeu.  12,  itnb  Voir  itnfcrn  .ffamvf,  fo  gut  h)it  fcnnen,  aKciii 

au^jufccfjtcn  ()abfu.  13,  all.  14,  um  iljii  iiur  nid)t  ju  VHtlieren.  15,  has. 
16,  to  bear  a  thing,  ©cbiilb  ntit  ctlra^  ^aben.  17,   lieber,  which  place  before 

the  last 'air.  18,  juwctlanifl. 

Section  118. 

THE  BLESSEDNESS   OP   PRIENDSHIP. 

II. 

And  a  friend  once  won  (S.  7,  N.  3,  A)  need'  never  be  lost,  if  we  will 
only  be  trusty  and  true  ourselves.  Friends  may*  part,  not  merely  in  body, 
but  in  spirit,  for  a  while.  In  the  bustle  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  business  and  the 
accidents  of  life,  they  may  lose''  sight  of  each  other  for  years  (S.  115, 
N.  4);  and*  more — they'  may  begin  to  differ  in  their  success  in  life,  in 
their  opinions,  in  their  habits,  and  there  may  be,  for  a  time ',  coldness 
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and  estrangement  between  them :  but  not  for  ever,  if  each  will  be  but 
trusty  and  true. 

For  then '',  according  to  *  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  poet,  they  will  be 
like  two  ships  which  set  sail '  at  morning  from  the  same  port,  and  ere '" 
nightfall  lose  sight  of  each  other,  and  "  go  each  on  its  own  course,  and 
at  its  own  pace,  for  many  days,  through  many  storms  and  seas ;  and  '* 
yet  meet  again,  and"  find  themselves  lying  side  by  side  in  the  same 
haven,  when  the  long  voyage  is  past. — Charles  Kingsley,  "  The  Water 
OF  Life." 

1,  need  —  lost  =  we  need  (Brauc^cn)  never  to  lose.  2,  may  =  can,  after 

which  place  the  adverbial  clause  'for  a  while',  auf  fiii^e  3fit ;  the  verb  'part', 
which  is  equivalent  to  'be  separated'  should  stand  at  the  end  of  the  whole 
passage ;  '  in  body ',  fcrverlid) ;  '  in  spkit ',  geiftifl.  3,  to  lose  sight  of  each 

other,  ftd)  awe  bent  ©cfic^t  vcrlicrcn.  4,  ja  wed)  nteljr.  5,  Say  '  it  is 

possible  that  their  success  in  life,  their  opinions,  their  habits  begin  to  differ 
(Dijfericrcn) '.  6,  for  a  time,  einc  3cit  taiig,  which  place  after  '  and  ' ;  *  may ', 

here  ntag ;  '  be ',  here  =  exist,  bcftcf)cu.  7,  Here  follow  copula  and  subject 

according  to  App.  §  14,  8,  according  to,  tiacf>;  figure,  23ilti,  n.;  to  be  like, 

i^lei^eii,  which  governs  the  Dat.  9,  to  set  sail  aue'fegclii.  10,  ere  night- 

fall, coc  SunfclU'erbcii.  11,  Say  'and  of  which  each  through  many  storms  and 
upon  many  seas  (ilfccr,  n.)  for  days  pursues  its  own  course  (9ii(I)tung,  f.)  and  its 
own  pace  (8aitf,  m.) '.  12,  and  —  again,  welc^e  abcr  bennocf)  uneber  suffim'meii; 

trcffen.  13,  Say  '  and  find  that  they  lie  after  the  long  voyage  (®cefa^rt,  f.) 

side  by  side  (tiebeu  einaubcv)  in  the  same  haven '. 

Section  119. 

DO   GOOD   IN   YOUR   OWN   SPHERE    OP   ACTIONS 

I, 

"  I  want  to  be  at  work  ^  in  the  world,"  said  Tom,  "  and  not  dawdling 
away^  three  years  at  Oxford." 

"What  do  you  mean*  by  'at  work  in  the  world?'"  said  the  master, 
with  *  his  lips  close  to  his  saucerful  of  tea,  and  peering  at  Tom  over  it. 

"  Well,  I  mean  real  work  ;  one's  ^  profession,  whatever ''  one  will  really 
have  to  do,  and  make  one's  living  by.  1  want  to  be  doing  some  real 
good,  feeling  (S.  30,  N.  4)  that  I  am  not  only  at  play "  in  the  world," 
answered  Tom,  rather  *  puzzled  to  find  out  himself  what  he  really 
did  mean. 

"  You  are  mixing  up  two  very  different  things  in  your  head,  P°  think, 
Brown,"  said  the  master,  putting  down"  (S.  in,  N.  6)  the  empty  saucer, 
"  and  you  ought  to  get  clear  ^'^  about  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  E).  You  ^'  talk  of 
'  working  to  get  your  living '  and  '  doing  some  real  good  in  the  world ' 
in  the  same  breath." 

1,  ©iifinic^efreie,  m. ;  your  =  thy.  2,  to  be  at  work  =  to  do  something. 

3,  to  dawdle  away,  ^ercjcnbcn.  4,  mean  =  understand ;  by,  untcv ;  use  the 

2nd  pers,  sing.  5,  S)ie  ?ivi.ieii  an  ben  OJanb  bet  inMlen  Untevtvijle  fe^enb;  to 

peer  at  a  person,  auf  einen  blicfeii ;    over  it,  ban'ibet  Itie^.  6,  jeiiianbciS. 

7,  whatever  (ba^  tvaS)  one  must  really  do  to  make  one's  living  (fciueu  llnteii)alt 
verbienen).  8,  at  play  =  for  play  (jum  ©piefen).  9,  Say  'somewhat 
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puzzled  (sertegcti)  at  (fiber)  the  meaning  (©inn,  m.)  of  his  words '.  10,  The 

words  '  1  think,  Brown  '  are  best  placed  at  the  head  of  the  passage ;  Comp.  S. 
64,  N.  1 1 ;  to  mix  up,  viermengcn.  11,  auf  fceii  5ifc^  fieden.  12,  to  get 

clear  about  a  thing,  fxc^  fiber  ittvaS  Har  tverteii.  1  cannot  get  clear  about  that, 
ic^  fanii  mir  barfibcr  nic^t  flar  iverben ;  —  ought  =  should.  13,  Use  the  2nd 

pers.  sing.,  and  read  carefully  S.  1,  N.  3,  and  S.  87,  N.  6,  which  will  enable  you 
to  construe  this  passage.  The  adverbial  clause  *  in  the  same  breath '  ( =  in  one 
breath)  must  be  placed  after  the  predicate  '  talk  ' ;  to  talk  of  a  thing,  ecu  etrcag 
fprec^eu. 


Section  120. 

DO  GOOD  IN  YOUR   OWN   SPHERE   OF  ACTION. 

II. 

Now  ^,  you  may  be  getting  a  good  living  in  a  profession,  and  yet 
doing  no  good  at  all  in  the  world,  but  (S,  6,  N.  lo)  quite  ^  the  contrary. 
Keep  ^  the  latter  before  you  as  your  one  object,  and  you  *  will  be  right 
whether  you  make  a  living  ^  or  not ;  but '  if  you  dwell  on  the  other, 
you'll  very  likely  drop''  into  mere  money-making,  and  let'  the  world 
take  care  of  itself,  for  good  or  evil.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  *  about  finding 
your  work  in  the  \\ox\d  for  yourself ;  you  are  not  old  enough  to  (S.  19, 
N.  7)  judge  for  yourself  yet,  but  just^°  look  about  you  in  the  place  you 
find  yourself  in,  and  try  (S.  51,  N.  13)  to  make  things"  a  little  better 
and  honester  there.  You'll"^  find  plenty  to  keep  your  hand  in  at  Oxford, 
or  wherever  else  you  [may]  go.  And"  don't  be  led  away  to  think  this 
part  of  the  world  important,  and  that  unimportant.  Every  corner  of  the 
world  is  important.  No  man  knows  whether  this  pari  or  that  part  is  " 
most  so,  but  every  man  may  ^^  do  some  honest  work  in  his  own  corner. — 
Thojias  Hughes,  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days." 

1,  Now  —  getting,  Su  fannjl  bir  nun  aber  vncHeic^t . . .  verbieueu.  2,  quite  = 

just,  gcrabc.  3,  Say  '  Keep  the  last  part  of  your  sentence  as  your  principal 

aim  (^auptjltc(f,  m.)  before  your  eyes  (vor  Slucjen) '.  4,  Say  *  you  will  do 

right'.  5,  Insert  babei  after  'living'.  6,  Say  'but  if  you  have  only 

the  other  (to  agree  with  'part ')  before  your  eyes'.  7,  to  drop  into  mere 

money-making,  in  b(c^e  Plelbmadierci  verfaKeu.  8,  to  let  the  world  take  care 

of  itself  for  good  or  evil,  bie  iln-U  im  @ufcn  unb  im  'Sefeu  fic^  fclbjl  uberlajfen. 

9,  to   be   in    a   hurry,   fic^    beeilen;    about   finding  =  to   find    (S.    i,   N.    3). 

10,  'just',  here  nuv,  wliich  place  after  verb  and  pronoun;  in  the  place,  an  bet 
<2tel(c ;  to  find  oneself,  fid}  beftubcu.  11,  '  things ',  here  =  life,  with  def.  art., 
after  which  place  the  adv.  'there';  honester  =  more  virtuous.  12,  The 
clause  '  at  Oxford  —  go '  is  best  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  passage ;  to 
keep  your  hand  in  =  to  do.  13,  And  —  away,  Sa^  bid)  aud^  nic^t  baj^u 
serleiten ;  to  think  a  thing  important,  eiue  ^Ci6)t  fiir  und)tii-i  haltcn.  14,  is 
most  so  =  is  most  important.  —  "When  the  superlative  is  used  as  a  pre- 
dicate, it  is  generally  preceded  by  am  (the  preposition  an  contracted  with 
the  definite  article,  dative  case  singular,  masculine),  and  takes  the  dative 
termination  cil;  as  —  This  matter  is  not  important,  but  that  is  most  important, 
bicfe  Sac^c  ift  nid)t  UMd)tic\,  aber  jenc  ifl  am  unc^tigftcn.  15,  may  —  corner  = 
can  in  his  own  corner  do  jomething  good. 
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Section  121. 

THE   STATE  ^   OF   IRELAND. 

(Conclusion    of  a   Speech   delivered*   in  the   House   of  Commons 
in  March  i868.) 

I. 

We  must  all  endeavour  to  get'  rid  of  passion  in*  discussing  this  church 
question,  which  ^,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  calculated 
to  create  passion.  We  are*  all,  I  believe,  of  one  religion.  I  do  not 
know  (S.  51,  N.  13),  but  I  suppose  there ''  will  come  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  when  men  will  be  astonished  *  that  Catholic '  and  Protes- 
tant, Churchman  ^^  and  Nonconformist",  had^^  so  much  animosity  and 
suspicion  against  each  other. 

I  •'  accept  and  believe  in  a  very  grand  passage  which  I  once  met  '*  with 
in  the  writings  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  colony  and  (S.  10,  N.  9) 
state  ^Pennsylvania,  that^^  "  the  humble'^,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious, 
and  devout  souls  are*  everywhere  of  *  one  religion;  and  when  death" 
(S.  3,  N,  2)  has  taken  off  the  mask,  they  will  know"  one  another,  though 
the  diverse  liveries  ^^  they  wear  make  ^^  them  strangers." 

1,  Suftanb,  m.  2,  to  deliver  a  speech,  cine  9Jebc  T)a(teu.  Construe  according 
to  S.  7,  N,  3,  .(^;  the  House  of  Commons,  ba3  Jpau^  ber  ©cniciiicn.  3,  to 

get  rid  of  passion,  tid)  ber  Seibenfc^aftti^feit  cnttjaltcu.  4,  in  discussion  = 

when  we  discuss  (hfvrcd)cn).         5,  wt[d)i  Iciber  me()r  ali  jcbc  anbeve  ba^u  angct()an 
\\t,   bie   8eibenfcf)aften   ju   ervcgcn.  6,  are  =  have ;     of  one  =  the   same. 

Commence  the  passage  with  '1  believe '.  7,  there  —  time,  c^  luirb  cinft . . . 

cine  3eit  fcmmen.  8,  to  be  astonished  at  a  thing,  ftcf)  ubcv  etWaS  Wnnitxn. 

Comp.  S.  87,  N.  6.  9,  Use  the  pi.  with  this  and  the  three  following 

nouns.  10,  =  members  of  the  English  Church.  11,  9]onfonfcrmiflen. 

12,  to  have  animosity,  geinbfc^aft  tm^n-,  13,  Say  *  I  believe  in  (an,  with 

Ace.)  tbe  following  sublime  utterance  (Slu^crung,  f.) '.  14,  met  with  =  read. 

15,  The  passage  '  that  —  religion  '  will  be  much  improved  by  substituting  the 
adverb  '  mmlid) : '  (viz.)  for  the  conjunction  'that'.  16,  bie  Scfc^eibcncn. 

17,  After  '  death '  insert  the  pron.  '  ifjncn  ',  which  will  make  the  reading  much 
clearer;  auxiliary  'has'  may  be  omitted  according  to  App.  §  22.  18,  fic^ 

einanbcr  erfetinen.  19,  Use  the  pi.  of  @cn?aub,  n.  20,  make  them 

strangers,  jxe  ^ieniebcn  unter  einanbet  cntfremben. 

Section  122. 

THE   STATE    OF   IRELAND. 
H. 

Let  us  act  in  this  spirit,  and  our  work  is  ^  easy.  The  noble  lord  (S.  5, 
N.  2),  towards'^  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  spoke  of  the  cloud  which  is 
at  present  hanging'  over  Ireland.  It  is  a  dark  and  heavy  cloud,  and 
its  darkness  expands  *  over  the  feelings  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  But®  there  is  a  consolation  that  we  may  all  take  to  ourselves. 
An  inspired  king,  bard,  and  prophet  has  left  *  us  words  which  "^  are  not 
only  the  expression  of  a  fact,  but  we  may  take  them  as  the  utterance 
of  a  prophecy.  He  says :  "  To '  the  upright  there  arises  light  in  the 
darkness." 
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Let  us  try  in  this  matter  to  be  upright '.  Let  us  try  to  be  just,  and 
that  cloud  will "  be  dispelled ;  the  dangers  which  we  see  will  vanish ; 
and  we"  may  have  the  happiness  of  leaving"  (S.  i,  N.  3)  to  our  children 
the  heritage  of  an  honourable  citizenship  in  a  united  and  prosperous  *'^ 
empire. — The  Right  Hon.  John  Bright. 

1,  is  easy  =  will  be  easy  for  us  (Dat.  of  persn.  pron.).  2,  ait,  contr.  with 

the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  3,  fcI)Wcbeii.  4,  fi^  erjlre'rfen.  5,  Say 

*  But  one  consolation  we  can  all  gather  from  it '.  To  gather,  entnc^men ;  from, 
mi.    Read  S.  4,  N.  5,  B.  6,  IjintettafTcu,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  7,  Say 

'  which  not  merely  designate  (ticjcidjnen)  a  fact  (S.  115,  N.  2),  but  (S.  6,  N.  10) 
which  we  may  (  =  can)  also  take  (()in'nct)mcn)  as  a  prophecy  (read  App.  §  18)'. 
8,  "  giir  ben  ©evcc^teu  cvl)ebt  fid)  ein  Sic^t  in  bcr  ^iuflfrnii^  ".  9,  I  think  there 

is  but  the  adj.  'gcvcc^t'  to  render  both  'upright'  and  'just'  in  the  underlying 
sense.  10,  lintb  jid^  »erteilcn.  11,  we  may  have  =  we  shall  perhaps 

have;  happiness  =  joy.  12,  prosperous,  glucfUc^ ;  empire  =  state. 

Section  123. 

DR.  QUTHBIE   ON  BAGGED   SCHOOLS*. 
I. 

The '  interest  I  have  been  led  to  take  in  the  Ragged  School  move- 
ment is  an  example  of  how,  in  Providence,  a  man's  destiny — his  course 
of  life,  like  that  of  a  river — may  be  determined  and  affected  by  very 
trivial  circumstances.  It  is  rather'  curious — at  least  it  is  interesting  for 
me  to*  remember — that  (S.  66,  N.  15)  it  was  by  a  picture  I  was  first* 
led  to  take  an  interest  in  ragged  schools — by  a  picture  in  an  old,  ob- 
scure^  decaying  burgh''  that  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
the  birth-place  (S.  53,  N.  9)  of*  Thomas  Chalmers.  I  went^  to  see 
this  place  many  years  ago,  and,  going  (S.  55,  N.  i)  into  an  inn  for^"  re- 
freshment, 1  found  the  room  covered  (App.  §1)  with  pictures  of  shep- 
herdesses with  their  crooks,  and  sailors  in "  holiday  attire,  not  "^ 
particularly  interesting.  But  above  the  chimney-piece  there "  was  a 
large  print  ^',  more  ^°  respectable  than  its  neighbours,  which  *^  represented 
a  cobbler's  room. 

1,  Softer  C5hitT)vie  iilicr  bic  ©c^utcn  fuv  ticvU\-it)vtcfic  Jtinbcr. —  ©oc^enanntc '  Ragged 
Schools '  crifiievcn  in  5)ciitfd}laiib  uioljl  nidjt,  itnb  jWviv  mi  bent  cinfad}cn  ®ninbc,  uieil 
Unr  jie  H^^cv  ni^t  notig  tjattcn  2,  This  passage  requires  an  altogether 

difTcrcnt  construction.  Say  'The  circumstances  which  led  me  (uulc^c  ntic^ 
bal)in  fu()vtcn)  to  interest  myself  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  neglected 
children,  are  an  example  of  (baiunt)  how  through  Providence  (buvc^  bie  3Sci"fe- 
Ijung)  the  fate  of  a  man  (ITienfc^)  —  his  course  of  life  (S.  76,  N,  22,  B,i)  like 
(gteic^,  with  dat.)  that  of  a  river  —  can  be  determined  and  affected  (bccinfiii^t) 
by  very  trivial  (vjcvingfiigig)  circumstances  '.  For  the  position  of  the  verbs  read 
App.  §§  16-20.  3,  'rather',  here  =  not  a  little.  4,  to  remember, 

ini(^  baran  ju  ciinncrn.  5,  jncrft.  6,  obscure  =  unknown.  7,  'burgh', 
here  gkdcn,  m. ;  the  relat,  clause  'that — P'orth'  may  be  elegantly  rendered 
attributively,  thus  :  am  Ufcr  bcei  iViitt)  cf  jVcvtl)  bclcgen,  which  last  word  inflect 
correctly  and  place  before  the  qualified  noun  'burgh  '.  8,  Von.  9,  went 
to  see  =  visited;  place,  Dvt,  m. ;  the  adverbial  clause  of  time  is  best  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  passage.  10,  Say  'to  (  =  in  order  to)  refresh  myself. 
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11,  in  holiday  attire,  im  Sfflaniiugf'  12,  Insert' avbicb  (were'.        13,  there 

was  =  hung.  14,  print,  ^oljfci)nitt,  m. ;  or  j?iipfcr(^ic^,  m.  15,  Supply 

'  which  was ' ;    '  respectable ',  here  =  tolerable,  ertiaglic^.  16,  Since  we 

commenced  the  preceding  clause  with  a  relative  pronoun,  it  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  Substitute  the  conj. ' and '  for  *  which' ;  a  cobbler's  room  =  the 
workshop  of  a  cobbler. 

Section  124. 

DR.  GUTHRIE  ON  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

II. 

The^  cobbler  was  there  himself,  spectacles'*  on  nose,  an  old  shoe 
between  his  (S.  43,  N.  9)  knees,  the  massive^  forehead  and  firm  mouth 
indicating  ••  great  determination  of  character,  and,  beneath  his  bushy  eye- 
brows, benevolence  ®  gleamed  out  on  a  number  of  poor  ragged  boys  and 
girls  who  stood  at  their  lessons  round  the  busy  cobbler.  My  curiosity 
was  awakened  ;  and  in  the  inscription  I  read  how  this  man,  John  Pounds, 
a  cobbler  in  Portsmouth,  took "  pity  on  the  multitude  of  poor  ragged 
children  left^  by  ministers  and  magistrates,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
go  to  ruin  in  the  streets — how®,  like  a  good  shepherd,  he  gathered  in 
these  wretched  "  outcasts — how  he  had  trained  "  them  to  God  and  the 
world — and  how^^,  while  earning  his  daily  bread  by''  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  he  had  rescued"  from  misery  and  saved  to^*  society  not  less  than 
five  hundred  of  these  gentlemen  ".  I  felt "  ashamed  of  myself.  I  '**  felt 
reproved  for  the  little  I  had  done.  My  feelings '®  were  touched.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  man's  achievements;  and  P"  well  remember,  in^'  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  saying  to  my  companion  (and  I  have  seen  in 
my  cooler  and  calmer  moments  no  reason  for  ^'^  unsaying  the  saying) : 
"  That  man  is  "^  an  honour  to  humanity,  and  deserves  the  greatest  monu- 
ment ever  **  raised  within  the  shores  of  Britain." 

1,  The — himself,  35a  [a^ber  (£c^u{)flt(fcr,  wit  cv  tcibtc  unb  (cbte.  2,  spectacles, 
bie  *43ii((c;  on,  aiif,  with  the  def.  art.  3,  broad.  4,  indicating  =  gave 

evidence  of  (jciicjeti  »on).  5,  benevolence  —  cobbler=shone  forth  (evcildnjjcn) 
a  pair  of  benevolent  eyes  with  which  he  looked  (bliifen)  upon  a  number 
(9lnja()(,  f.)  cf  poor,  ragged  (j^erlumvt)  boys  and  girls  who  learned  their  lessons 
(Slufgabe,  f.)  and  stood  around  the  busy  (  =  industrious)  cobbler.  To  stand 
around  a  person,  urn  cinen  l)cvuiu'ftet)en.  6,  to  take  pity  on  a  person,  ft(^ 

jemaube^  eibavmcu,  with  gen.  7,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  adjectives.  8,  left  — 
streets  =  which  ministers  (®cifllicf)e)  and  magistrates  (Dbriv^fcit,  f.)  had  left 
(ubcrlarfcu)  to  their  ruin  in  (auf)  the  streets.     Read  App.  §  17.  9,  After 

'  how '  follows  the  subject  *  he  '  according  to  S.  66,  N.  15.  10,  wretched  = 

unfortunate ;  gathered  in  =  assembled  around  himself,  um  fic^  t)er  vierfammelte. 
11,  to  train,  erjie'()eu;  to,  fiir.  12,  unb  mie  cr  fie,  Italjveub  cr  .  .  .  tevbicnte. 

13,  by  —  brow,  im  ©djuun^e  fcincS  5liuv'ftd)teS,  which  place  after 'daily  bread'. 

14,  to  rescue  from  misery,  m6  bem  (Slcnb  jicl)cn.  The  auxiliary  verb,  which  must 
be  used  in  the  Subjunctive,  according  to  App.  §§  28  and  30,  may  be  omitted 
in  the  intermediate  clauses  of  this  long  period,  and  placed  but  once  at  the  end 
of  the  entire  passage.  15,  Use  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  16,  The  word 
*  gentlemen  '  is  best  used  in  its  unaltered  form  in  this  passage.  It  should  be 
placed  in  inverted  commas.  17,  to  feel  ashamed  of  oneself,  [id)  bcf(J)dnu 
fii()lcn.          18,  Say  '  The  little  {wa6)  I  had  done  was  to  me  (mir)  a  reproach '. 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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19,  feelings = heart.  20,  I  well  remember  =  I  know  yet  very  well.  21,  Say 
'  that  I  said  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment ',  etc.  22,  ba^  ©efagte  ju 

rciberrufen.  23,  mac^t  bet  SKenfc^l^cit  ®t)tf.  24,  =  which  ever  (je)  has  been 
raised  within  the  British  Isles. 

Section  125. 

DR.  GUTHBIE  ON  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

III. 

I'  took  up  that  man's  history,  and  /found  it  animated  by'  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  *  had  "  compassion  on  the  multitude."  John  Pounds  was 
a  clever  man  besides  ^;  and,  like®  Paul,  if  he  could  not  win  a  poor  boy 
in  (auf)  any  other  way,  he  won  him  by  art.  He ''  would  be  seen  chasing 
a  ragged  boy  along  the  quays,  and  compelling  him  to  come  to  ^  school, 
not  by  (burd;)  the  power*  of  a  policeman,  but  by  the  power  of  a  hot 
potato.  He  knew  the  love  an  ^"  Irishman  has  for  a  potato  ;  and  "  John 
Pounds  might  be  seen  holding  under  a  boy's  nose  a-  very  hot  potato, 
and  ^'^  wearing  a  coat  as  ragged  as  the  boy  himself  wore.  When  the 
day  comes  when^^  honour  shall  be  done  to  whom  honour  is  due^*,  P* 
can  fancy  the  crowd  of  those  whose  fame  poets  (S.  3,  N.  2)  have  sung", 
and  to  whose  memory  monuments  have  been  raised,  dividing"  like  a 
wave,  and  '*  passing  the  great,  and  the  noble,  and  the  mighty  of  the 
land,  this  poor,  obscure  old  man  stepping  forward  and  receiving  the 
especial  notice  of  Him  who  said :  "  Inasmuch  ^*  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of 
the  least  of  those,  ye  did  it  also  to  me." — Dr.  Guthrie. 

1,  I  followed  up  (oerfclgen)  the  life  of  this  man.  2,  "if^w.  3,  of  Him, 

bcfycii.  4,  who  (bev  ba)  had  compassion  with  the  poor.  5,  aiict>,  placed 

after  the  verb.  6,  trie  '■^Jaiihig,  which  place  after  'him';  by  ait=  through 

cunning  (Sift).  7,  He  —  seen  =  One  saw  him  often;  to  chase  a  person, 

ciiicm  uac^'laufcn.      Read  S.  78,  N.  14,  2.  8,  }^\\x  ©cl;it(e.  9,  SWac^t,  f. 

10,  Say  'of  an  I.  for  a  hot  potato'.  11,  and  one  could  often  see  how 

J.  P.  held  a  hot  potato  under  a  boy's  nose. — To  hold  a  potato  under  one's 
nose,  einem  cine  Jtaitoffel  uuter  bie  9lafe  l)alten.  12,  and  (insert  here  babei) 

wore  as  ragged  a  coat  as  the  boy  himself.  13,  an  bent  (^l)re  enviefeii  tvirb. 

14,  to  be  due,  gcbiiljrcti.  15,  Say  '  then  I  see  (baim  fefje  id)  iiit  (Meifte)  how 

all  those',  etc.  16,  Befiiigett.  17,  fid)  glcid)  eiiiet  iBoge  amiciiiaiiticvteilen. 

18,  and  —  said  =  see,  how  this  poor,  unknown  old  man  steps  forward  (Ijcivor'j 
tteteit)  and  passes  by  (att  eineiti  i^ovtVbevfAveiteii)  the  great,  noble  and  mighty  of 
the  land,  and  is  received  (S.  2,  N.  1)  with  especial  attention  by  Him  (von  ^l)itt, 
which  place  after  the  conj.  '  and')  who  (insert  ba)  said.  19,  Say  '  What 

you  (il)i)  have  done  to  the  least  (bem  ®eviiigfteit)  of  (uutev)  these,  that  have  you 
done  to  me '. 

Section  126. 

SHTLOCK^    MEDITATING  REVENGE. 

If  it  will  feed^  nothing  else  (S.  27,  N.  8),  it  will'  feed  my  revenge. 
He  has  disgraced*  me,  and  hindered"  me  of  half  a  million!  laughed* 
at  my  losses,  mocked^  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted*  my 
bargains,  cooled'  my  friends,  heated^"  my  enetuies  !     And '^  what's  his 
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reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew  !  Has  "•  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  Has  not  a  Jew  hands, 
organs,  senses,  affections,"  passions?  Is  (S.  2,  N.  i)  he  not  fed  with" 
the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapon,  subject ^^  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed"  by  the  same  means,  warmed"  and  cooled  by  the 
same  summer  and  winter,  as  a  Christian  I'sP  If  you  stab  us,  do  we 
not  bleed  ?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  If  you  f>oison  us,  do  we 
not  die  ?  and'®  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge?  If  we  are  like^" 
you  in  the  rest  (S.  27,  N.  8),  we  will  resemble  you  in  that^M  If  a  Jew 
wrong  a  Christian,  what  ^^  is  his  humility?  Revenge  2''.  If  a  Christian 
wrong  a  Jew,  what'^*  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example? 
Why**,  revenge  1  The  villany  you  teach  (S.  42,  N.  4)  me  P*  will  exe- 
cute; and'^^  it  shall  go  hard  but'"'  I  will  better  the  instruction. — William 
Shakespeare,  "  The  Merchant  ok  Venice." 

1,  ©!f}V)tcdE  auf  9tacf)e  fimicnb.  2,  feed  =  satisfy.  3,  Insert  the  adv. 

bo(^  after  the  subject.  4,  disgraced  =  insulted,  kfc^impft.  5,  cinen 

urn  thvaS  briiu^cu.  6,  Supply  '  has '  to  begin  this  clause ;  at,  iiba,  with  ace. 

7,  to  mock  at  a  thing,  cttvaei  vcifpctteu,  v,  tr. ;  '  my  gains '  may  be  rendered  by 
tncinen  ^rcftt.  8,  crossed  (biivd)frcit'jcn)  my  enterprises.  9,  cooled  = 

made  indifferent.  10,  heated  =  incited  (aufrcijcn).  11,  And  for  what 

(auei  tttel(^cm)  reason  ?  12,  As  a  rule  the  English  *  not  a '  or  '  not  an ' 

is  best  rendered  by  the  indef.  numeral  fciii.  Say  '  Has  a  Jew  no  eyes'  ? 
13,  feelings.  14,  von.  15,  Say  'is  he  not  subject  to',  etc;  to  be 

subject  to  a  thing,  eiuev  ©ac^e  luitciiiunfcii  fcin.  16,  This  verb  requires 

again  the  passive  voice,  and  copula  and  subject  must  be  supplied;  by,  bur^. 
17,  Say  'not  warmed',  the  auxiliary  need  not  be  repeated  here.  18,  Begin 
with  the  principal  sentence  in  this  and  the  two  following  passages.  '  You ', 
here  iljr.  19,  Say  '  and  we  shall  not  revenge  ourselves,  if  you  wrong 

us  (Uuvecf)t  JujiiiGen)  '.  20,  to  be  like,  ijlcic^cii,  with  dat. ;  in  the  rest,  in  aUcm 

ubvicjcn.  21,  in  that,  barin.  22,  what  is  =  in  what  (wherein)  consists. 

23,  3n  bev  ^adii.  24,  in  what  (wherein)  shall  according  to  the  Christian 

example  consist  his  sufferance  (2)ulben,  n.,  or  ©utbnng,  f.)  ?  25,  9hin,  bod) 

JTofjl  in  ber  dU\d)(\  26,  ic^  roiU  fte  amwnbcn.  27,  and  —  hard,  iiub  e^ 

miipte  feltfam  jni5c()cn.  28,  but  —  instruction  =  if  I  should  not  even  (iioc^, 

after  '  not ')  excel  ('should  excel'  Imperf.  of  the  Subj.  of  iibertrcifea;  App.  §  33) 
my  teachers. 

Section    127. 

CHARACTER'    OP   CHARLEMAGNE. 

I. 

In*  analyzing  the  character  of  heroes  it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate 
altogether  the  ^  share  of  fortune  from  their  own  *.  The  epoch  made  *  by 
Charlemagne  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  illustrious  families  which  •"' 
prided  themselves  in  him  as  their  progenitor,  the''  very  legends  of 
romance,  which  are  full  of  his  fabulous  exploits,  have^  cast  a  lustre 
around  his  head,  and  testify '  the  greatness  that  has  embodied  itself  in 
his  name.  None^°,  indeed,  of  Charlemagne's  wars  can  be  compared 
with  the  Saracenic  victories  of  Charles  Martel ;  but ''  that  was  a  contest 
for  freedom,  his  for  conquest ;  and  '-  fame  is  more  partial  to  successful 
aggression  than  to  patriotic  resistance. 

G  2 
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1,  Say  ' The  character  of  Charles  the  Great  (S.  53,  N.9)'.  .<tart  bcr  @vo§f, 
.(toiiiii  bcv  ^franfcn  unb  fpiitcr  r6inifcl)cr  .fiaifcv,  nnivbc  am  2.  9lvii(  74^,  u\il)vfci)ciuli(t> 
/;u  2lad^eii,  geboien  unb  Wax  bcr  ©oJ)ii  *l>iptii3  be^  .Jllciuen  nnb  bcr  Siifel  ,^'orl 
^Iffattell^,  bcjTcti  ©lege  uber  bic  ©aiMjciuii  in  bicfer  ^s!eftion  cmHit)ut  tcerbcn.  dlai) 
bem  !tobc  fciiiciJ  foniglidjeu  !i5atcv(J  (768)  trat  er  i^cnuniifd)aftlicl)  niit  [ciiicm  fflnibcv 
,ftar(manu  bic  9icc\icnmg  an,  uuivb  abcv  fc^cii  im  3al)re  771,  burc^  bcu  'Xob  feiuea 
93riibcr5  unb  bic  SluefdHie^uni]  bcr  (£6{)nc  bciSfclbcn  vom  S^ijronc,  2ll(einl)crvfc^cc  ubct 
af(c  i^ranfcu,  Don  ben  $l)vcnden  bi^  ,^um  9iicbevvl}ein  unb  ^um  ^Jiccrc,  aud^  in  SDcutfc^; 
lanb  fiber  bic  23ai)ern,  2()uvinc\er  unb  i'llanianncu.  3)urd)  ^a()(rcid^c  Jlriegc  etuicitcrte  ec 
jcbo^  bic  ©rcn^cn  fcincS  OJcid^ciS  fcl)r  balb,  unb  i\i\u  nCnbii^  bid  j^ur  (Sibcr,  fiiblic^  bid 
f^nm  (Sbro  mtb  xmii)  Untcritalicn,  unb  cftlic^  big  juc  ©aale,  bent  58o^nier»albe  unb  bet 
3;^ei§,  big  er  im  3a{)rc  800  »om  *)>atifte  ^co  III.  im  ©t.  ^tctevg  !Dcm  ju  9iom  fcierlic^ 
ale  romifc^cc  ^aifer  gefront  ivuvbe.  (Sr  fiavb  am  28.  3anuar  814.  3u  MaxI  bem  ©lofen, 
me  if)n  bic  ®e[d)id)te  mit  Oicc^t  bcnannt  Ijat,  ttmr  ber  33cgviinber  bev  flaatlidjcu  Dvbnung 
fiir  bie  gcfammte  ®crmanenirclt  evfc^icucn.  ©cine  Scbeneiaufcsabc,  bic  il)m  won  Slnfang 
an  fcfiflanb,  uuir,  al(e  bcutfd^cn  ©tdmmc  in  ben  cinen  frdnfifdjcn  Oicid)cwcrbaiib  unb  in 
bie  cine  c^rifllidje  JJiv^e  sufammcn^ufaffcn.  Sent  bcflen  S^cilc  nad^  ij^  fte  il)m  gelnngen, 
unb  fo  t)at  er  bcr  nad^folgcnben  Beit,  bem  gan^eu  2)iittelatter,  baes  (Sie^^tdge  [eineei  ®ei|lci5 
aufgcbviictt.  3n  nicmanb  ficKt  fic^  bie  edjt  bcutfd}c  5lvt  ber  alten  3fit  fo  Ijevrlic^  bar,  al« 
in  if)m.  2l(g  cr  bie  Jlronc  ertjicU,  i^d()ltc  er  evft  26  3at)ie,  f^anb  atfo  in  bcr  Jtraft  unb 
33(ute  ber  Sugenb.  (Sr  war  von  gcUHTltiger  Jtovpergrc^e,  cine  ^elbengeftalt,  unb  t»on 
uid^t  minber  gewaltiger  .ftov^jcrfraft,  fo  ba^  er  bcim  fv6l)lid)en  ffiaibwetf  ben  .llampf  mit 
bem  unlben  Slucroe^fcn  in  ben  SlrbcnnenUHilbcrn  line  cin  ©vic(  aufaaljm  ;  ubcr^anpt  t)on 
•euer  Snjl  an  Jlvieg  unb  ©efaljr,  une  fte  ben  abenteucrubeu  ^eeifonigen  bcr  93clfetl»an« 
berung  cigen  geivefen  mar ;  in  ben  un(^tigcn  2)iugcn  ber  ffi>elt  von  jcner  Jpdrte  unb 
JHiicf fK^tglofigfcit,  bie  noc^  feinem  gro§cn  QWannc  gcfef)U ;  unb  cbcnfo  im  fleinen  8ebe» 
beg  Jpanfeg  unb  beg  tdglid)cn  ;!i)evfcl}vg  Don  jeuer  2)Mlbc,  ipeitevfeit  unb  grif^e  beg 
®emutcg,  bic  fo  gerne  4)etdt)rteu  ed)ter  ©ic^c  fmb.  Sllle  biefc  (Sigcnfd)aften  i)Mt  tx 
mit  feinem  bamaligcn  95olfc  gemcin ;  u\tg  il)n  aber  uber  bagfelbe  crijob,  bag  ivar  bet 
njcitfc^auenbc  ®ci(t,  bcv  bem  alten  Olomevtum  bag  *45oi-bilb  eincg  iinitnmfviffcnbcn  ©taateg 
abgelernt  tjattc,  unb  bcr  bicg  2)h:ftcr  oljnc  fncc^tifd)e  5)lad)al)muug  bem  fo  ganj  anbcrn 
geiinanifd)en  SBcfen  anjiipaffcn  iini^te.  Hub  ^^war  ijl  bicfer  ®cifi,  ber  fi^  in  it;m  oiten« 
bavte,  um  fo  »v>nnbcnuillcr,  u>cil  nicmanb  nad)nieifen  faun,  line  er  ftc^  gebilbet,  unb  njer 
tt)n  fo  gele()vt  unb  erjcgen  {)at.  Vlug  bem  £)nnfcl  fciner  3eit  gct)t  er,  im  eigenen  l^idjte 
Icu^tenb,  auf.  2,  iBeim  Slnahjilercu  con  .^pelbcndjavaftcveu.  3,  the  share  (Sluteil, 
m.)  of  fortune  =  of  a  happy  (gunflig)  fate  (®efd}iit,  n.).  4,  Supply 'individuality'; 
altogether  =  quite.  5,  made,  gefd)affen ;  by,  von.     Use  the  attributive  con- 

struction as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  ^.  6,  Say  '  which  called  him  with  pride 
their  progenitor'.  7,  Say 'even  the  romantic  legends'.  8,  Say 'have 

crowned  his  head  with  glory  (3flu()m,  m.)'.  In  elevated  diction  'head'  is 
renderedby '>>nilVt',  n.  9,  bcjeugen.  10,  Say  '  It  is  indeed  (ivoljl) 

true  that  none  of  Charles's  wars  can  be  compared  to  (mit)  the  victories  of 
Charles  Martel  over  the  Saracens'.  11,  but  —  conquest  =  but  these  were 

contests  for  freedom  (5vcil)eitgfdnn.>fe),  whilst  his  (to  agree  with  '  wars ')  were 
contests  for  conquest  ((Svobcvungafdmvfe).  12,  Say  'and  fame  (S.  3,  N.  2)  has 
more  partiality  (iiJorliebe,  f.)  for  successful  aggression  (Jlugxijf,  m.)',  etc. 

Section  128. 

CHARACTER   OF    CHARLEMAGIOJ. 

II. 

As  a  scholar^,  his  acquisitions'  were  little  superior'  to  those  of  his 
unrespected  son  ;  and  in  ■*  several  points  of  view  the  glory  of  Charle- 
magne might  be  *  extenuated  by  an  analytical  dissection.     But  *  rejecting 
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a  mode  of  judging  equally  uncandid  and  fallacious,  we  shall  find  that  he 
possessed  in  everything  that  grandeur  of ''  conception  which  distinguishes 
extraordinary  minds  *.  Like  Alexander,  he  seemed  born  *  for  universal 
innovation";  in  a  life  restlessly  active ^^,  we  see  him  reforming  (S.  78, 
N.  i^,B)  the  coinage  ^'^j  and  establishing  the  legal  divisions  of  money '^; 
gathering  '*  about  him  the  learned  of  every  country,  founding  schools 
and  collecting  libraries ;  interfering ",  but  with  the  tone  of  a  King,  in 
religious  controversies;  aiming'*,  though  prematurely,  at  the  formation 
of  a  naval  force  ;  attempting  ",  for  ^^  the  sake  of  commerce,  the  magnifi- 
cent^* enterprise  of  uniting  (S.  i,  N.  3)  the  Rhine  and''"  Danube;  and" 
meditating  to  mould  the^^  discordant  codes  of  Roman  and  barbarian 
laws  mto  one  uniform  system. — Hallam,  "  The  Student's  Middle  Ages." 

1,  Scholar  =  ' pupil  or  schoolboy  '  is  rendered  by  ©c^ulet  ;=' student '  by 
©tubeut,  and  =  ' learned  man'  by  ®eU()itcv.  The  last  sense  is  applicable  here. 
2,  acquisitions  =  knowledge.  3,  superior,  ubcvlegeii,  with  dat.  unrespected  ^ 
unnoticed.  4,  in  many  respects,  in  mancl)ct  J?iiifid)t,  after  which  place 

'might'.  5,  be  —  dissection,  bitrc^  cine  ciiige()eiibe  Uiitcifuc^ui^   gff(^mdlnt 

toerben.  6,  Say  'But  if  we  reject  an  equally  (eiiie  cbcufo)  partial  (vaiteiifd}) 

and  (ali)  fallacious  (triic\cvi[c^)  mode  of  judging  (Q?eiuteiliuiijenueife,  f.) '.  7,  Use 
the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  8,  '  mind ',  here  ®e\\'t,  m.  9,  born  =  created ; 

'  universal ',  here  WcitumfaiTenb.  10,  innovations  =  reforms.  11,  AU 

parts  qualifying  a  noun  must  be  placed  before  it.  12,  9Jiiiiijf\)|icni,  n. 
13,  form  a  comp.  n.  according  to  S.  36,  N.  7,  -^;  both  nouns  are  combined  in 
the  sing.  14,  Complete  the  clause  by  saying :  '  we  see  him  gathering ',  etc., — 
to  gather,  vcvfammeln ;  about,  urn  ;  of  every  country  =of  all  countries.  15,  in- 
terfering in  religious  controversies,  fic^  mit  rdigicicii  ©treitigfciteu  befaJTcn ;  after 
which  place  the  clause  '  but  —  King ',  and  supply  'always '  after  '  but ';  'tone ', 
here  =  dignity.  16,  This  sentence  should  likewise   be   introduced   by 

supplying  'We  see  him ',  after  which  place  '  though  prematurely '  (ju  fiuljjcitifl) ; 
to  aim,  ftrcben  (nad^).  17,  Begin  this  clause  with  'see  him'.  18,  for 

the  sake  of,  urn  .  .  .  unncii,  with  Gen.  19,  attempt  the  magnificent  enter- 

prise, ben  gro§avtic\cn  a>cvfud^  niacf)cn.  20,  and  =  with  the.  21,  unb  bavauf 
fiiuicn.  22,  the  —  laws,  bie  fid)  »tiibcv[vvcd)ciibcn  lomifdjcu  unb  fouj^iflen  ®efe^« ; 

uniform,  ein^citlic^ ;  to  mould,  ceifdjmdjeu. 

Section  129. 

GOETHE'S  DAILY   LIFE   AT  WEIMAR. 
I. 

Passing  through  an  ante-chamber,  where,  in  cupboards,  stand  his 
mineralogical  collections,  we  enter  (App.  §  14)  the  study,  a  \ow-roo/ed, 
narrow  room  (®cmaci),  n.),  somewhat  dark  (S.  128,  N.  11),  for  it  is 
(S.  2,  N.  i)  lighted  only  through  two  tiny  windows,  and^  furnished 
with  a  simplicity  quite  touching  to  behold. 

In  the  centre*  stands  a  plain  oval  table  of  unpolished  oak'.  No  arm- 
chair is  to  be  seen,  no  sofa,  nothing  which  (S.  3,  N.  7)  speaks*  of 
comfort.  A  plain  hard  chair  has**  beside  it  the  basket  in  which  he 
used  *  to  place  his  handkerchief.  Against '  the  wall,  on  the  right,  is  a  * 
long  pear-tree  table,  with  book-shelves,  on  which  stand  lexicons  and 
manuals.     Here  hangs  a  pincushion,  venerable  in  *  dust,  with  the  visiting- 
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cards,  and  other  trifles  which"  death  had  made  sacred.  Here"  also  a 
medallion  of  Napoleon,  with  this'^  circumscription  :  "  Scilicet"  immenso 
superest  ex  nomine  multum."  On  the  side-wall  again,  a  book-case, 
with  some  works  of  poets.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  is  a  long  desk  of 
soft  wood,  at"  which  he  was  wont'  to  write.  A  sheet  of  paper  with 
notes  of*'  contemporary  history  is  fastened  near"  the  door,  and  behind'^ 
this  door  tables"  of  music  and  geology. 

1,  and  —  behold  =  and  is  (ijl)  furnished  with  an  almost  (fat!)  touching  sim- 
plicity. 2,  middle.  3,  @icfcen()oIj,  n. ;  the  oak  =  oak-tree,  is  rendered 
by  (Sicfje,  f.,  or  (iic^baum,  m.  4,  speaks  =  points  to  ;  to  point  to  a  thing,  auf 
etwag  bfutcn.  5,  has  beside  it  =  stands  beside.  6,  used  to  place,  ^v. 
Icijeu  vflccjte.  'To  use',  when  employed  transitively,  is  generally  rendered  by 
bcaud)cn,  gebvauct^cn,  bemi^cn,  au'wcnbcn,  and  ucrbiaiutcii,  whilst  intrans'iti'velj  it  is 
rendered  by  vflfvltn  or  qcwcfjnt  [ciii,  in  the  sense  of  'to  be  accustomed  to',  'to 
be  in  the  habit  of', 'to  be  wont  to  do'.  7,  Against  =  ()n;  on  (or  to)  the  right, 
re^t^;  on  (or  to)  the  left,  linf^.  8,  ein  laiu^rr  %\\A)  vcn  5Biinbaum^olj. 
9,  in  dust  =  through  its  age.  10,  which  —  sacred,  tie  buv^  ben  S!ob  fletjeiligt 
nub,  11,  Insert 'is' or 'hangs'.  12,  this  =  the.  13,  Scilicet  — 
multum,  Little  honour  is  derived  from  a  great  name.  14,  at,  an. 
15,  ubet  bie  (or  auS  bet)  3:age3c\cfc^i^te.  16,  in  bcv  9ia()e  ber  %\)\\x\  to  fasten, 
an'fjeften.  17,  an ;  supply  '  hang  *  after  '  door '.  18,  mufifalifc^e  uiiD 
^eologifd^e  SlabeUen. 

Section  130. 

GOETHE'S  DAIIiY  LIFE   AT  WEIMAR. 
II. 

The  same  door  leads  into  a  bedroom;  it  is  a'  closet  with  a  window. 
A  simple  bed,  an  arm-chair  by*  its  side,  and  a  tiny  washing-table,  with 
a  small  white  basin  on  it  and  a  sponge,  is*  all  the  furniture. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  study  we  enter  the  library,  which  should* 
rather  be  called  a  lumber-room  of  books.  Rough*  deal  shelves  hold  the 
books  with  *  bits  of  paper,  on  which  are  written  "  philosophy,"  "  history," 
"  poetry,"  etc.,  to  mark  the  classification.  He  rose  at  seven  [o'clock], 
sometimes^  earlier,  after  a  sound  and  prolonged'  sleep  ;  for  like  Thor- 
waldsen*  he  had  a  "talent  for  sleeping,"  only  surpassed  (S.  7,  N.  3,^) 
by"  his  talent  for"  continuous  work.  Till  eleven  he  worked  without 
any  interruption.  A  cup  of  chocolate  was  then"^  brought,  and"  he  re- 
sumed work  till  one.  At  two  he  dined.  This  '*  meal  was  the  impor- 
tant meal  of  the  day.  His  appetite  was  immense.  Even  on  the  days 
when"  he  complained  of  not  being  hungry,  he  ate  much  more  than 
most  men.  Puddings,  sweets  '*,  and  cakes  were  always  welcome.  He 
sat"  a  long  while  over  his  wine,  chatting"  gaily  to  some  friend  or 
other — for  he  never  dined  alone — or  to  one  of  the  actors,  whom  he  had 
often  with  "  him,  after  dinner,  to  read  over  their  parts,  and  to  take  "**  his 
instructions. 

1,  ein  Heined  .^labiiiett.  2,  by  its  side=before  it,  bavor.  3,  is  — furni- 

ture =  form  (bilbcn)  the  whole  furniture  (tUJobiliar,  n.).  4,  should  rather 

be  called  =  could  (Impf.  Subj.)  much  rather  (tjielnu^r)  be  called.    The  auxiliary 


I 


I 
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'  could '  stands  last  of  all,  whilst  'called '  has  the  first  place  of  the  three  verbs, 
which  are  used  in  the  Passive  Voice,  5,  Say  '  Upon  simple  (fc^lid^t)  deal 

boards  stand  the  books  '.  6,  The  passage  '  with  —  classification  '  may  be 

simplified  by  saying :  '  on  (an)  which  (benen)  bits  of  paper  with  the  labels 
(Slufi'c^rift,f.)  .  .  .  indicate  (6e;icicl)ncn)  a  certain  order'.  The  abbreviation  'etc' 
corresponds  to  the  German  '  ii.  f.  w.',  which  is  the  short  for  '  unb  fo  TOcitcr',  and 
so  on.  7,  Insert  auc^  after 'sometimes'.  8,  long.  9,  Sllbert 

Sertet  S^^ortvalbfcit,  bcrii()mtcr  bdnifc^er  33ilb^aitcr,  trurbe  im  oaf)re  1770  auf  bet 
<See  jtinfcl)cii  Sslanb  unb  ^Ropcnliaflcn  gcboren,  war  cin  ©^u(cr  bcc  ^unjlafabemic  j^u 
Jlopen^agen  unb  Icbte  \^on  1796  bi^  1838  in  OJom,  Uljxk  abcr  banu  na6)  feinct  ^eimat 
ijururf,  100  cr  am  24.  SJJdrj  1844  flavb.  ISbcwalofcn  ifl  ber  ©c^opfct  ;5a()trei(^er  ibcalcr 
SBcrfe  im  ec^ien  naififclKn  ©eifte  altgricd&ifc^cr  Jtnnfi,  ttelc^e  mcijicnS  bet  antifeii 
SWl)t^otogie,  j;um  Hell  abet  aud^  bet  d)iiftUcI)en  Sficlic\ion^anfc^auung  entlc^nt  fuib. 
©ein  9tame  tt>irb  unfievbttd^  fein,  benn  ct  lebt  bet  JSett  in  feinen  uncerqleic^lic^eu  SBetfen 
fott,  bie  ju  ^o))tn()agen  ijon  feinen  bec^cifterttn  Sanbeleuteu  in  eincm  bcfonbetg  ba;|u  gebantcn 
2JJufeum,  icelc^eg  ben  S'lamen  beg  wcltberiiljmten  Jtunjlletg  ttdgt,  jjnt  SeWunbetung  bet 
yiac^itelt  au^geflellt  finb.  10,  butc^.  11,  gut  nnanggefe^tcn  Slrbeit.  12,  Place 
the  adv.  'then'  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  and  supply  'for  him'  (i^m)  after 
the  auxiliary.  As  a  rule  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  benefit  an 
action  is  done  must  be  indicated  in  German ;  as  —  I  will  buy  a  hat, 
tct>  \vi[{  mit  eincn  §ut  faufcn.  13,  and  —  one  =  whereupon  he  worked  again 

till  one  o'clock.  14,  This  —  day  =  This  was  his  principal  meal.     Form 

a  comp.  n.  according  to  S.  36,  N.  7,  y/.  15,  when  (\vo)  he  complained  of 

(iibet)  want  (SJ^angel,  m.)  of  (an)  appetite.  16,  ©uligfciten.  17,  To 

sit  a  long  while  over  one's  wine,  lange  beim  2Dein  fi^en.  18,  chatting  =  and 

chatted  (jjlaubetn) ;  to  some  friend  or  other  =  to  (mit)  this  or  that  friend. 
19,  bci  fii) ;  after  —  parts  =  to  (  =  in  order  to)  read  to  him  their  parts  ('JJo(len) 
after  dinner  (nacfe  Sifcf^e,  which  place  after  the  conj.  um  and  the  dat.  of  the 
persn.  pron.).     To  read,  voc'lefen.  20,  To  take  instructions,  Slnwcifuntjen 

futcje'genuebmen. 

Section  131. 

GOETHES  DAILY  LIFE  AT  WEIMAR. 
III. 
He  was  fond  of  wine  (S.  3,  N.  2)  and  drank  daily  his  two  or  three 
bottles.  Lest '  this  statement  should  convey  a  false  impression,  I  hasten 
to''  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  the  very  different  habits  of  our 
fathers  in  respect  to  drinking.  It  was  no'  unusual  thing  to  be  called 
"  a  three-bottle-man"  in  those  days  in  England,  when*  the  three  bottles 
were  of  port  or  Burgundy ;  and  Goethe,  a "  Rhinelander,  accustomed 
from  boyhood  to  wine,  drank  a  wine  which  his  English  contemporaries 
would  have  called  water.  The '  amount  he  drank  never  did  more  than 
exhilarate  him,  and  never  made  him  unfit  for  work  or  for  society.  Over^ 
his  wine,  then,  he  sat  some  hours ;  no  such  thing  as  dessert  was  seen 
upon  his  table  in  those  days  ;  not  even  the  customary  coffee  after  dinner. 
His  mode  *  of  living  was  extremely  simple  ;  and  even  when  persons ' 
of  very  moderate  circumstances  burned  wax  "*,  two  "  poor  tallow  candles 
were  all  that  could  be  seen  in  his  rooms.  In  the  evening  he  often  went 
to  the  theatre,  and  there  ^^  his  customary  glass  of  punch  was  brought  (S.  4, 
N.  4,  man)  at  six  o'clock  (App.  §  9).  If  (S.  27,  N.  7)  not  at  the  theatre, 
he  received  friends  at  '^  home.  Between  eight  and  nine  a  frugal  supper 
was  laid  ",  but  ^^  he  never  took  anything  except  a  little  salad  or  preserves. 
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By"  ten  o'clock  he  was  usually  in  bed.  —  G.  H.  Lewes,  "Life  of 
Goethe." 

1,  Lest  —  impression  =  In  order  that  (!Damit)  this  observation  may  (Present 
Subj.  of  moi^cn;  read  App.  §§  33  and  34)  not  make  a  false  impression. — For  the 
position  of  the  verbs  see  App.  §  18.  2,  to  —  drinking  =  to  remind  the 

reader  of  (an)  the  very  different  (gaiijj  anbeni)  habits  of  our  fathers  in  respect 
of  drinking. — To  transl.  *  drinking  '  form  a  noun  of  the  infinitive  of  the  verb 
*to  drink',  and  use  it  with  the  def.  art.,  according  to  S.  3,  N.  2,  and  S.  11, 
N.  7.  3,  no — thing,  ttic^tS  Uuflctoi5^iili(^e3 ;  in  those  days,  bamal^,  which  place 
with  '  in  England '  after  *  was '.  4,  *  when ',  here  Wo.     Notice  that :  The 

relative  conjunction  'Wo'  is  often  used  in  reference  to  time  as  a 
translation  of  '  \vhen '  in  the  sense  of  'at  (in  or  during)  which  time' ; 
as  —  (Sei  gefc^at)  ju  eincr3fit,  wo  (;ju  or  in  uield)cr)  @tc  abmefeiit)  uxtrcn,  it  happened 
at  a  time  cwheti  you  were  absent.  It  is  also  used  relatively,  in  reference 
to  place,  instead  of  a  relative  pronoun  preceded  by  a  preposition; 
as  —  ^cimft  bu  ba^  Saiib,  w  0  (in  iticlc^em)  bie  Sitroncn  blii()cu  ?  (Goethe)  Know  you 
the  land  where  (in  which)  the  citrons  bloom  ?  2)ieg  ifl  bai3  Jj>au^,  ivo  (in  bem)  er 
Jt>ol)nt,  this  is  the  house  where  (in  which)  he  lives.  5,  a  —  wine,  a[6 

Oltjcinldnbec  von  Sngenb  anf  an  3Bein  gctroljnt.  6,  The  —  him  =  What  he 

drank  had  never  any  (  =  an)  other  effect  than  (a(^)  to  exhilarate  him;  to 
exhilarate,  an^ene^m  au'vegen.  7,  So  he  sat  for  hours  (ftunbculang)  over  his 

(beim)  wine.  8,  8cbenSuieife,  f.  9,  Sente;    of  =  in.  10,  wax  = 

wax  candles.  11,  two  —  rooms  =  one  saw  in  his  rooms  only  two  poor 

(biirftig)  tallow  candles.  12,  ba^in.  13,  bei  jtc^  ju  Jpanfe.  14,  to 

lay  a  frugal  supper,  ein  etnfac^cg  Slbenbcffen  aufttagen;  to  lay  the  table  (the  cloth), 
ben  Xi^d)  bcrfen.  15,  Say  'but  he  (himself)  took  (ejfcn  or  genie^en,  S.  3,  N.  8.) 

only  a  little  salad  or  preserves '.        16,  Um. 

Section  132. 

THE'   PROGRESS   IN   THE   ART    OF   PRINTING. 

(Conclusion'^  of  a  Speech  delivered  at  the  Caxton  Celebration,  June  30,  1877, 

in  London.) 

I  now  call '  attention,  in  *  a  few  words,  to  the  progress  of  this  art. 
I  hold  up  a  volume  in  my  (S.  43,  N.  9)  hand,  to*  which  I  beg  everyone 
to  direct  his  eye,  because  I  think  it*  may  be  called  the  climax  and  con- 
summation of  this  art.  This  ''  volume  is  bound,  as  you  see,  and  stamped 
with  the  arms  of  the  University  0/" Oxford.  It  is  a  Bible  bound*  in  a 
manner  that  commends  itself  to  the  reader — I  believe*  in  every  sense 
an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  containing  more  than  ofie^'^  thousand 
pages.  Well",  you  will  say:  "  That  is  very ''^  commonplace,  why  bring  it 
before  us?"  I  do  so''  in  order  to  tell '^  you  that  this  book  sixteen 
hours  ago  did  not  exist — it  '*  was  not  bound,  it  was  not  folded,  it  was  not 
printed.  Since  the  clock  struck  twelve  last  night  at"  the  University 
Press  in  Oxford,  the  people  (man)  there  have  printed  and  sent  us  this 
book.  They  (man)  have  sent  several  copies "  to  "  be  distributed  here 
in  the  midst  of  your  festival.  That  shows  what  can  be  done,  and  /Aa/  ts 
what  has  been  done,  and  "  it  shows  the  state  to  which  this  great  art  is 
now  happily  arrived.  K^"  I  began  with  a  humiliating  confession  as  to 
the  small  share  we  could  claim  in  contributing  to  the  early  history  of 
printing,  we  may"  leave  off,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  a  better  spirit, 
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because  I  think  that  such  a  performance  as  this  is  ^  one  that  will  be 
admitted  to  be  a  credit  in  any  portion  of  the  world.  Now  I  will  trouble 
you  no  longer,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  will  ask'^''  you  to^*  drink  with  me  to 
the  memory  of  this  most  distinguished  name  :  "  To  ^'^  the  memory  of '^^ 
William  Caxton,  the  (S.  53,  N.  9)  first  English  printer,  and  a  native"  of 
iMs  our  beloved  country  ^^." — The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

1,  5)ie  ??ortfc{)ritte  in  ter  93uc^bnicfevfiiiijl.    The  noun ' progress '  is  generally 
rendered  by  the  corresponding  plural  form  in  German.  2,  ©djlup 

einer  am  30.  3uui  1877  bci  (■yelci^ciil)cit  ber  (Sartoufeiev  in  iJonbon  ge^altcnen  Oiebe. 
SBitliam  Sarton,  ber  erjle  ffiudjbvucfcr  (Snc^tanb^,  untvbe  im  3at)re  1412  jju  9Bealb 
in  ^ent  geboren,  wo^iite  abec  fpdter  altS  ^Burger  unb  Jlaufmann  in  Sonbon,  iBofelbft 
«t  aacf)  im  Safjre  1492  fiavb.  3,  to  call  a  person's  attention  to  a  thing,  einen 

auf  cttraS  aufmevtfam  madjen.  Begin  with  the  adv.  'now',  and  supply  the  personal 
object  '©ie'.  4,  in  a  =  with;  of'=in.  5,  =  which  I  beg  you  all  to  look 

at  (bctracl)ten,  v.  tr.).  6,  it  —  art  =  we  may  (buvfcu)  consider  (an'f«l)en)  it 

the  chmax  and  consummation  {aU  bie  Ijo^jle  ©tufe  ber  45o((enbung)  of  (  =  in)  this 
art.  7,  Say  *  As  you  see,  this  volume  (here  (Sinbanb)  is  stamped  with  the 

arms ',  etc.  8,  bound  —  reader  =  the  binding  of  which  must  commend 

(App.  §  18)  itself  at  once  (ficl)  won  fdbfi)  to  the  reader.  9,  Here  insert  Mt 

is';  sense  =  respect,  23ejiel)un9,  f. ;  piece  of  workmanship  =  *  work  of  art',  which 
render  by  forming  a  comp.  n.  according  to  S.  36,  N.  7,  ^.  10,  *  One '  or 

'  a '  before  '  hundred '  and  '  thousand '  is,  as  a  rule,  not  translated  in 
German.  11,  Say  '  But  (which  place  after  the  copula  'will')  you  will 

perhaps  say'.  12,    ttwciS   c^anjj  ©ciiHitjnlicl^e^,  wof^u   cs   \u\&  nod)   j^ci^en? 

13,  The  English '  so '  in  connection  with  a  transitive  verb  is  generally 
to  be  rendered  by  '  cfii '.  If -wre  want  to  emphasize  the  object,  however, 
w^e  use  either  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  '&a'5*  or  'Die's',  and 
place  it  at  the  head  of  the  clause;  as —  Do  you  think  sof  ©lauben  @ie 
c«!?     No,  I   do  not,  Sficin,  ba^  glaube  id)  nid)t.  14,  fagm  or  mifteilen. 

15,  Say  *  it  was  neither  bound,  nor  .  .  .  nor  .  .  .'  16,  Render  'at  the'  by 

the  gen.  of  the  def.  art. ;  and  place  the  clause  '  at  —  Oxford '  after  '  clock  '. 
Last  night,  oergangcne  9tad)t.  17,  *  Copy '  in  the  signification  of 'specimen ' 

is  rendered  by  ^xcmplav,  n.;  pi.  e  (  =  e) ;  Stopif,  f.,  is  the  written  copy  of  any 
book,  document  or  MS.  18,  Say  '  in  order  to  distribute  them  here  during 

this  festival '.  19,  and  —  arrived  =  and  it  shows  the  high  degree  (©tufe,  f.)  of 
(ber)  perfection  which  this  great  art  has  reached  now-a-days  (^cntjntage)  (App. 
§  17).  20,  If — printing  =  If  I  began  with  the  humiliating  confession  that 

we  in  respect  to  (auf)  our  contribution  to  the  (j^ni)  early  (frijt)eren)  history 
of  the  art  of  printing  can  claim  (beaiifvnuten  biivfcn,  which  comes  last)  only 
a  small  (tjcring)  share.  21,  may  =  can;  leave  olf=  conclude;  spirit  =  mood, 

(Stimmung,  f. ;  performance,  l*eijiung,  f.  22,  is  —  world,  iibevall  in  ber  9Belt 

tnit  (Stjren  anevfannt  mvbcn  unrb.  23,    *To  ask'  in  the  signification  of 

'asking  a  question '  is  rendered  by  fcagctt  or  ciiic  j^l'rtflc  ftcUcn,  but  in  that 
of  *to  request'  by  bittrtl.  24,  to — name  =  to  empty  your  glasses  with 

me  to  the  (jum)  memory  (Jlnbcnfen)  of  (an)  this  most  (l)6d)fi)  distinguished 
name ;  ('  your  glasses  to  empty  '  must  be  placed  at  the  end.)  25,  3um 

@ebac^tm«.  26,  Use  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  here.  27,  native  =  son. 

28,  country  =  fatherland. 

Section  133. 

BOBERT  DICK,  THE  BAKER,   GEOLOGIST,  AND  BOTANIST. 

Not  long  ago,  Sir  Roderick  Murchinson  discovered  at  Thurso,  in  the 
far  north  of  Scotland,  a  profound  ^  geologist,  in  the  person  of  a  baker 
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there',  named  Robert  Dick.  When  (S.  4,  N.  2)  Sir  Roderick  called 
upon  him  at'  the  bakehouse  in  which  (S.  131,  N.  4)  he  baked  and  earned 
his  bread,  Robert  Dick  delineated  *  /o  him  by  °  means  of  flour  upon  a 
board,  the  geographical  features'  and  geological  phenomena  of  his 
native  country,  pointing '  out  its  imperfections  in*  the  existing  maps, 
which '  he  had  ascertained  by  travelling  over  the  country  in  his  leisure 
hours.  On^°  further  inquiry,  Sir  Roderick  ascertained  "  that  the  humble''^ 
individual  before  him  was  not  only  a  capital  baker  and  geologist,  but  also 
a  first-rate  "  botanist.  "  I  found,"  said  the  Director-General  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society,  "  to  my  great  humiliation,  that  this  baker  '*  knew  infinitely 
more  of  (S.  40,  N.  9)  botanical  science,  ay,  ten  times  more,  than  I  did  ; 
and  that  there  were  (S.  82,  N.  7)  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  specimens'"' 
of  flowers  which  he  had  not  collected.  Some  he  had  obtained'*  as 
presents,  some  (= others)  he  had  purchased,  but  the  greater  portion  had 
been  accumulated "  by  his  industry,  in  his  native  county  ^Caithness; 
and  the  specimens'*  were  all  arranged'*  in  the  most  beautiful  order, 
with  ^°  their  scientific  names  affixed." — S.  Smiles,  "  Self-Help." 

1,  gvunblic^.  2,  bortig,  which  use  attributively  before  the  noun  '  baker ' ; 

named,  namcit^.  3,  in.  4,  cutwcvfen,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  5,  ntittd^ 

einc«  init  2)fcl)l  bcflrcutcn  ^rcttcS.  6,  Umrifye.  7,  Say  'whereby  he 

pointed  out  the  imperfections'.  To  point  out  a  thing,  aiif  ctwad  vmrcifcu,  insep. 
comp.  str.  V.  8,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  9,  which  —  hours  =  of 

which  (ivocon)  he  had  convinced  himself  on  (auf)  his  travels  through  the 
country  in   his  leisure  hours  (ajJii^cftunbcn).  10,  '^<xi^  trcitcvet  ^kiifunci. 

11,    ascertained  =  learnt,   etfu^r,  from   crfa()vctt.  12,    humble  =  modest ; 

individual  =  man.  13,  first-rate  =  considerable,  bcbcutcnb.  14,  Here 

follow  the  words  'of — science'  after  which  transl.  the  adv.  'in^nitely',  which 
is  followed  by  'ay  (ja)  ten  times  more '  and  the  verb  '  knew '.  15,  specimens 
of  flowers,  ©(iimcitaiten.  16,  To  obtain  a  thing  as  present,  ctwa^  gefc^cuft 

cr^altett.  17,  accumulated  =  collected.     Where,  and  in  what  order,  must 

the  verbs  be  placed?  Which  voice  must  you  use? — native,  ^eimifc^.  18.  ©rcm^ 
plar,  n.;  pi.  e.  19,  jufam'mcujldlen,  sep.  comp.  w.  v.  20,  and  the 

scientific  names  everywhere  (uberall)  affixed  (^inju'fugcn),  sep.  comp.  w.  v. 

Section  134. 

THE   GOSPEL   OP   WORK. 

I. 

Work,  hard '  work,  is  a  blessing  to '  the  soul  and  the  character '  of 
the  man  who  works.  Young  men  *  may  not  think  so.  They '"  may  say : 
"  What  *  more  pleasant  than  to  have "  one's  fortune  made  for  one,  and  * 
have  nothing  more  before  one  than  to  enjoy  life  ?  What  *  more  pleasant 
than  to  be  idle ;  or,  at  least,  to  do  only  what  one  likes,  and  no  more 
than  one  likes?"  But  they  would  find  themselves  mistaken.  They 
would  find  that  idleness  makes  a  man*  resdess,  discontented,  greedy, 
the  '"  slave  of  his  own  lusts  and  passions,  and  see,  too  late,  that  no  man  * 
is  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  man''  who  has  nothing  to  do.  Yes, 
thank  "^  God,  every  morning,  when  you  get  up,  that  you  have  something 
to  do  that  day  which  must  be  done,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Being  '* 
forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do  your  best,  will  breed  in  '*  you  temper- 
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ance  and  self-control,  diligence  and  strength  of  will,  cheerfulness  and 
content,  and  a  (S.  132,  N.  10)  hundred  virtues  which  the  idle^^  man  will 
never  know. 

1,  f4)ltier.  2,  fur.  3,  character  =  dignity.     Turn 'of  —  works' by 

'of  hitn  (bcifcn)  who  (after  which  insert  the  adv.  ba)  works,  4,  men  = 

people,  iiciitf.  When  'people'  signifies  '  persons '  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  mostly  rendered  by  \lfutc.  In  the  signification  of 
'nation'  it  is  rendered  by  $ltolt,  n.,  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
•populus'  and  the  French  '  peuple '.  In  the  first  signification,  however, 
we  can  often  translate  it  by  the  indefinite  pronoun  'man',  which  also  corres- 
ponds to  the  English  '  they  ',  '  we  ',  '  you  ',  used  in  a  general  and  indefinite 
sense.  5,  =  They  say  perhaps.  6,  iBad  giebt  eg.  7,  to  have  =  to 

see;  for  one  =  by  (oon)  others.  8,  Say 'with  no  other  task  than  to 

enjoy  one's  life*?  9,  'Man*  is^here  used  in  the  signification  of 'human 

being ',  when  it  is  generally  rendered  by  •  btV  Wleilid)  '.  10,  Read  S.  102, 
N.  13.  11,  Use  the  demonstrative  pron.  beqeiiige.  12,  When  the  Im- 

perative of  the  2nd  pers.  is  used  in  a  general  application,  we  use  it  either  in 
the  2nd  pers.  sing,  or  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  in  this  case. 
13,  Being  —  best  =  The  compulsion  (3uiang,  m.)  to  work  (^jut  5lrbeit)  and  the 
necessity  to  do  your  (  =  thy)  best.  14,  Place  '  in  you  '  ( =  thee)  after 

'virtues',  immediately  before  the  infinitive  'breed'  (=  awaken,  ewctfcii). 
15,  the  idle  man,  bev  aJiii^iggangcr. 

Section  135. 

THE   GOSPEL   OP   WORK. 

II. 

The  monks  in  olden  times  found  it  so'.  When  (S.  1 8,  N.  6)  they 
shut*  themselves  up  from  the  world  to  worship  God  in*  prayers  and 
hymns,  they  found  that  [here  follows  the  subject  "they"],  without  working*, 
without^  hard  work  either  of  head  or  of  hands,  they  could  not®  even  be 
good  men  (S.  134,  N.  9).  The''  devil  came  and*  tempted  them,  they 
said,  as  often  as  they  were  ®  idle.  An  idle  monk's  soul  was  lost,  they 
used  (S.  129,  N.  6)  to  say,  and  they  spoke  truly.  Though  they  gave^" 
up  a  large  portion  of"  every  day,  and  of  every  night  also,  to  *'^  prayer 
and  worship,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  yet'*  they  found  [that]  they  could  not  pray 
aright  without  work. 

And  "working  (S.  11,  N.  7)  is  praying,"  said  one  of  the  holiest  of 
them  that"  ever  lived;  and  he  spoke  truth  (S.  3,  N.  2);  if®  a  man  will 
but  do  his  work  for  the  sake  of  duty,  which  is  for  the  sake  of  God. — 
Charles  Kingsley. 

1,  Turn  'it  so'  by  'ba3',  which  place  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  using  the 
inverted  construction  and  inserting  the  adv. 'aud)' after  the  verb.  2,  to 

shut  oneself  up,  fid)  ab'fd)Uc§cn,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl.  3,  buvc^;  to  worship, 

oevc^rcn.  4,  working  =  work.  5,  o{)iic  augefirfngte  Jtopf=ober  ^aiibavbe it. 

6,  not  even,  iii^t  eiiunal.  7,  The  words  '  They  said '  are  best  placed  at 

the  head  of  this  passage.  To  translate  the  verbs  correctly,  you  must  carefully 
read  App.  §§  28  and  30.  8,  and  tempted  them  =  in  order  to  tempt  them. 

9,  hjdrcn.  10,  'to  give  up', here  =  to  devote,  wibmcn,  with  dat.  11,  of — 
also  =  of  the  day  and  of  the  night.  12,  bem  @ebft  unb  ben  9lnbad)tgubuHoicn. 

13,  yet,  bo^,  to  be  placed  after  the  subject.  14,  who  ever  (je)  has  lived. 
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How  must  the  verbs  be  placed?  15,  Begin  a  new  period  here,  and  say: 

'  When  a  man  (S.  134,  N.  9)  does  his  work  for  the  sake  of  (urn  .  .  .  wiUen, 
which  governs  the  Gen.)  his  duty,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  he  does  it  (to  agree  with 
'duty  *)  for  God's  sake '. 

Section  136. 

DO  NOT  BE  ASHAMED  OP  YOUK  ORIGrN"'. 
I. 
General  Bau,  a  German  (S.  loi,  N.  i)  officer  in^  the  service  of  Russia, 
who  had  contributed  much  to  the  elevation  of  the  great  Catherine  *,  had  * 
orders  to  march  to  Holstein  with  a  body  of  troops  of  which  he  had  the 
command.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  no  one  knew  either  his 
family  or  his  native  place.  One  day  (S.  19,  N.  2),  as  he  was  encamped 
near  *  Husum,  he  invited  the  principal  *  officers  to  dinner.  As  they  were 
sitting  down  to  the  table,  they  *  saw  a  plain  miller  and  his  wife  brought 
into  ihe  tent,  whom  ^  the  general  had  sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  seek. 
The  poor  miller  and  his  wife  approached,  trembling  (S.  53,  N.  12)  with* 
apprehension.  The  general  reconciled  them  to*  their  situation,  and 
made  ^°  them  sit  down  beside  him  to  dinner,  during  which  he  asked " 
them  a  number  of  questions  about  their  family. 

1,  Origin,    Jpcrfunft,   f. ;    in   the    service    of   Russia,   in    ruffifd)cn    5Dicnfleii. 

2,  .(tat:^arina  I.,  Jlaiferin  oon  CRu§lant),  icurbc  am  15.  ?linil  1684  gcborcn  unt 
niar  bie  !£cd)ter  cineS  Utbauifc^eu  5Bauae(,  iiaiiicuo  Samuel  ©faan'oniSfi.  3m  3at}vc 
1 701  wurbe  fie  bie  ©attin  ciiicS  fd)aiebifcf)en  ©rafloucrS,  fxet  baiin  bei  ber.  (Sinnaljmc 
ilfavieiibuvijei  buv^  bie  9Jujfcn  (1702)  in  bie  Jpdnbe  bc(j  vuiTifcbcu  C^^cucralS  ©(ievemetjcip 
burd^  ben  fie  jum  Si'ivfleu  3}fenfd^ifom  unb  eubtic^  j^um  Jlaifcc  ^etcr  bem  ®rc§cn  fam, 
ber  fi(^  iu  fie  ucrlicbte  unb  fic^  im  3af)re  1797  Ijeimlicf)  mit  it)t  vevmd()(cn  lie§.  3bi 
eic\entUd)fc  Saufname  ir»ar  9)Javt^a,  bcim  iibertvitt  juc  ciricdjifc^  fat^olifd)cu  ^ircfce 
frljiclt  fie  febocf)  bie  5iamcn  Jlat^arina  Sllerietuna.  3m  3vibre  17 11  cjelanc^  e^  iljr,  inbem 
fie  fi(^  bie  (Sunft  bciS  (MrcfuejicrS  j^u  Qcwiuncn  uni^te,  am  %x\\i\)  bag  vuffifcf)c  Jg»eer  bur(^ 
iJift  aiiS  9efd{)vli(^ci-  Sac^e  ,^u  befrcicn,  worauf  fie  im  3al)re  17 12  won  *Peter  bem  ©ro^cn 
offeutlid)  alg  feine  red)tmd§ii3e  @ema()lin  auerfannt  tt?nvbe.    ©ie  wutbe  cnblid)  im  3abre 

1724  ale  .taifcrin  feicrlic^  gefront,  ale  fie  jeboci)  nadj  l?eter6  be^  (53vo§cn  S^obe  im  3abrc 

1725  auf  23etvieb  beei  SurUeu  2)?enfd)ifo»  ole  veciicvcube  Jtaifcviu  auSgcvufcn  wurbe,  uberlic^ 
fte  ftc^  eiuer  jui^eKofcn  Sebcn^ineife  unb  fiarb  am  i7.9}?ai  1727.  ©ieniarb  I'luttev  breiet 
Soditer,  ^atl)avina,  5lnna  (^Dhittcr  '^tiixi  III.)  unb  (Slifabetl),  bee  nac^maliflcn  Jlaifetin. 

3,  Say  'had  the  order';  render  'to  march  —  command,'  liter.  =with  an  under 
his  command  standing  body  of  troops  {SJruppenci'rpe,  n.)  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  Holstein 
to  march.  4,  near  =  not  far  from,  unweit.  5,  =  first.  6,  =  they  saw  that 
a  simple  miller  and  his  wife  were  brought  into  the  tent.  7,  bie  bet  ©encral 
burd)  fcincn  Slbjntantcn  f)atte  ()oleu  laffen.  8,  wot.  9,  mit.  10,  made  them 
sit  down,  lie^  (or  t)ic^,  bade)  jte  .  .  .  pla^'nel)mcn ;  beside  him  =  on  his  side;  to 
dinner,  beim  (SfTen.  11,  to  ask  a  person  numerous  questions,  einem  sieU 
Srafleii  wov'legen;  about,  ubet. 

Section  137. 

DO   NOT   BE   ASHAMED   OP  YOUB   ORIGIN. 

II. 

The  good  man  told  him  that  he  was  (App.  §  28)  the  eldest  son  of  a 
miller,  and  that  he  had  two  brothers  in  *  a  mercantile  line  and  a  sister. 
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"  But,"  said  the  general,  "  had  you '  not  another  brother  besides  the  two 
whom  you  have  mentioned?"  The  miller  told  him  he  had  another* 
brother,  but  *  he  went  to  the  wars  very  young,  and  as  *  they  had  never 
heard  of  him,  they  supposed  he  was  dead.  The  *  general,  reading  (S.  16, 
N.  4)  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  that  they  were  surprised  at  his  enter- 
taining himself  so  long  with  questioning  the  poor  man,  turned  to  them 
and  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  always  been  curious  to  know  from 
what  family  I  sprung  "^ ;  I  now  tell  ^  you  that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
origin  ;  that  I  am  the  brother  of  this  honest  miller  ;  he  has  given  you  the 
history®  of  my  family."  The  general,  after  spending'"  (S.  55,  N.  i)  the 
day  with  his  relations,  in "  the  festivity  of  which  his  officers  heartily 
joined,  took  measures  to  better  their  fortune  '^ — Anecdotes. 

1,  in  —  line,  im  ^aufmannSflanbe.  x  2,  Translate  '  you '  by  3^c  in  this 
address,  and  use  the  verb  in  the  2nd  pers.  pi.,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
common  address  for  people  of  the  lower  rank  of  society.  Say  *had  you 
(3^r)  besides  (au^er)  the  two  already  mentioned  brothers  not  yet  another'? 
3,  no^  eincn.  4,  abcr  et  fci  [eljr  juiig  in  ben  Jlviefl  ge^ogen.  5,  t>a ;  read 

S.  27,  N.  8.  6,  Say  *  The  general  who  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers 

their  surprise  (insert  bavutev),  that  he  occupied  himself  so  long  with  the 
questioning  (VhiSfragcn,  n.)  of  the  poor  man*.  7,  flammeu.  8,  tell  =  s?y. 
9,  family-history,  S.  76,  N.  22,  A.  10,  To  spend  a  day  with  one's  relations, 
eiiien  Sag  in  ®cfcllfcl)aft  feiner  a3eriranbtcn  vevlcbeu.  11,  bei  h)el(^cr  geftlidjfcit 

fic^  bie  Djfijieve  l)erjtic^  bcteiligten.  12,  fortune  =  position. 

Section  138, 

NOT   NEAR   ENOUGH   YET. 

There  ^  is  a  popular  report  in  the  Brandenburg  district,  where  Bis- 
marck's family  has  been  so  many  centuries  at  home,  which  attributes  to 
the  Bismarcks,  as  the  characteristic  saying  of  the  house,  the  phrase : 
"»JRodj  lange  ttiii^t  gcnug" — (Not  near  enough  yet),  and  which  expresses®, 
we'^  suppose,  the  popular*  conception  of*  their  tenacity  of  purpose — 
that  *  they  were  not  tired  out  of  any  plan  they  had  formed  by  a  reiterated 
failure  or  a  pertinacious  opposition  which  would  have  disheartened  most 
of  their  compeers.  There''  is  a  somewhat  extravagant  illustration  of 
this  characteristic  in  Bismarck's  wild,  youthful  days,  if  his  biographer  may 
be  trusted.  When  studying*  law  at  Berlin,  he  had  been  more  than  once 
disappointed '  by  a  bootmaker  who '"  did  not  send  home  his  boots  when 
they  were  promised.  Accordingly  "  when  this  next  happened,  a  servant 
of  the  young  jurist  appeared  at  the  bootmaker's  at  six  in  the  morning 
(App.  §  9)  with  the  simple  question  :  "  Are  Herr  ''^  von  Bismarck's  boots 
ready  ? "  When  he  was  told  they  were  not ",  he  departed  '*,  but  at  ten 
minutes  past  six  another  servant  appeared,  asking  "  the  same  question, 
and  "  so  at  precise  intervals  of  ten  minutes  it  went  on  all  day,  till  by  " 
the  evening  the  boots  were  finished  and  ^''  sent  home. — Earle,  "  The 
Philology  of  the  English  Tongue." 

1,  Say  '  In  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  where  the  family  Bismarck  for 
(fcit)  several  centuries  is  at  home  ('  to  be  at  home,'  here  aiifaffig  fcin)  there  is 
(eriftiert)  a  popular  (soU^tiimtic^)  report   (Sage,  f.)  which,  as  a  characteristic 
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saying  (9Baf)tfpnid^,  m.)  attributes  (ju'fdjrciben,  with  the  dat )  to  the  Bismarcks 
the  phrase  (aJiotto,  n.) '.  2,  Say  *as  we  suppose  ',  which  place  after  the  rel. 

pron.  3,    po>)uldr;    conception,   33otflc(luiig,   f.  4,   »cn   t{)rcm  jdljen 

gcfi()a(ten  am  3»»ede.  5,  bejcic^nct.  6,  that  they  even  (ouc^)  through 

repeated  failure  (gcl^tf^tagcn)  or  pertinacious  (^artudcfig)  opposition  (fflibctfianb, 
m.),  which  would  have  discouraged  (cntmutigt  ^dtte,  which  place  at  the  end  of 
this  clause)  most  of  their  compeers  (©tanbcSgenoffcn),  were  not  tired  out  of  any 
plan  they  had  formed  (ftc^  nic^t  «on  i^rcm  einmal  gefa^ten  5l>lane  abbringen  lichen). 
7,  A  somewhat  eccentric  illustration  (Se(ag,  m.)  of  (fiti)  this  characteristic 
quality  we  find  in  Bismarck's  wild  (ftfirmifc^)  youth,  if  we  can  trust  his  bio- 
grapher. 8,  To  study  law,  3uva  ftubicrcii.  9,  tdu[d)en ;  by,  ton.  10,  Say 
'  who  had  not  (App.  §  10)  sent  back  his  boots  at  the  appointed  (uerabrcbct)  time*. 
11,  When  (S.  4,  N.  2)  it  therefore  happened  again  (ttjicbcc  gcfct)cf)cu).  12,  ^'iirft 
-Ctto  tJOtt  ^i"&marrf  mntt  am  i.  I'lpvit  1815  ju  ©cf)cn()aufcn,  bcm  ©tammgute  bet 
Samilie  93i^marcf,  in  ber  ^ccuinj  ^vaub eiibuvg  im  .toiiigreic^e  ^veupcn  geborcn.  ®r 
entftammt  bet  alten  preu§ifd)eit  abeligcn  Jamilie  »cn  S3i^mat(f,  tceldje  auc^  von  93igmarrfs 
©c^on^aufeit  genannt  iinvb,  urn  biefelbe  Don  bet  il)t  cctwaubtcn  gamilie  V)on  93igmatd« 
S3o^Un  ju  unterfc^eibeu.  93oa  Q3ieimatrf  ttat  juevj^  offentUc^  auf  bent  Sanbtage  »on  1847 
a(g  gu()ret  bcv  duf  eiften  fRec^tcn  (extreme  Conservatives)  unb  bann  a{6  3JJitglieb  ber 
im  3ai)te  1848  tai^enben  jioeiten  pveu^ifc^eii  Jlammer  (the  Prussian  House  of 
Commons)  ai6  entfc^iebenet  ©egncu  be^  9tevivdfentation(?f\)flemg  (Representative 
Government)  unb  bet  Oteidj^tetfajyung  Ijeroot.  ®cin  entfdjicbcneiS  !£a(ent  fiit  bie 
biplomatifc^e  8aufba()n  beftimmte  bie  {Regietung,  \i}n  im  3a()re  1851  jum  Segation^j 
feftetdt  bei  bet  prenpifc^en  58unbegtag5ge[aubfcf)aft  in  gvanffurt  ^/"Sl.  ju  etnenncn.  2)rci 
SJJonate  fvdtct  trutbe  et  jeboc^  f^on  ^^um  aiunbc^tiuv^gefanbten  evl}cbcn,  in  ivclcfiet  (Sigen^ 
fd)aft  er  vergebUd^  $veu§eng  ©Icic^fteUnng  mit  Djircic^  bcim  fflnnbei^tage  erjirebte. 
9Za(i)bem  et  feit  bem  i.  2tpti(  1859  vveu^ifd}et  ©efanbter  in  $ctet^buvg  unb  feit  bem 
gru()ia()t  1862  23otf(i)uftet  in  ^atig  gcuiefcn,  trat  er  am  24.  (September  bei3fclben  Saljre^ 
a{§  3Winijlet  bc8  Slu^wdttigeu  an  bie  ©pii^e  be^  neit  evnannten  .ftabinetti^.  (Ss  nn'itbe  ju 
rceit  fu()ten,  I}iet  auf  bie  (Sinjetficiten  feinet  gro^avtigen  (Srfolge  a{6  a}iiniftevpvd(ibent 
einjuge()en,  geuuge  t&  j^u  bemcvfen,  ba^  fein  i^auvt|lreben  barauf  gevi^tet  wax,  ^Jreufen 
jut  Ijetvfc^enben  SKac^t  in  ©eutfd^taiib  ju  maiden,  Dflreic^  batau^  ju  vetbtdngen, 
unb  fd)tic§lid)  burd)  Stuflcfung  beei  beutfd)en  ©taatonbnnbe^  ein  einigeei  2)eutfd)lanb  untet 
bem  Septet  i^Jreupeng  ju  fc^affen.  ^it  il)m  biefc  5lufgabe  gelang,  i)"t  allgemeiii  be; 
fannt.  S)ie  fd)on  lange  i(UMfd)cn  ^^reut^en  unb  Dftveic^  beftanbene  @iferfnd)t  brac^ 
fublid)  im  3a^re  1866  buvd^  ben  Jttieg  in  lid}ten  5(ammen  aud.  ^^I'fu^fi  fling  flldnjcnb 
au&  bentfelbcn  d&  ©ieget  (jen^ot.  ©nvd)  ben  *4>vaget  ^ricreneivtevttag  eutfagte  Dftteic^ 
nidit  allcin  feinen  Stnfrn'id^en  a(6  ^Uduciahnad)!  im  beutfc^cn  ©taatenbunbe,  fonbetn 
fc^ieb  gdn^lid)  and  beutfeU'en  aii&  unb  cvfaiuite  ben  untcv  *l>vcui)cn(3  Subvung  \n  fiiftenben 
yjovbbeutfdjen  33unb  an.  3n  5liiciteiiuniig  fciucv  gvopcn  (i'lfolge  unute  Siijieimavrf  nad) 
beenbigtcm  JTviege  in  ben  ©tafenflanb  etboben  unb  jngfcic^  ,^nm  .R'an.^Ier  beg  S^otbbeut: 
fc^en  ^unbeg  etnannt,  beffen  I'liigclegcnljciten  er  niit  fo  bebeutenbem  @cfd)tcf  leitete,  bog 
bei  bet  im  %\{)u  1870  von  jVtaufvcid}  an  isreujen  evfclgten  Jlrieg^etfldtnng  and)  bie 
©ubilaaten  fid;  bem  DJorbbeutfc^en  33nnbc  anfd)(o|1fn  unb  bag  gan^e  Seutfc^lanb  »eteinigt 
gcgen  ben  '^dnt  in  ben  Jlamvf  jieljen  fonnte,  axi6  bem  e3  mit  \'ovbeeren  gcfiont  ftegteic^ 
I)er«orging.  ©d)on  am  18.  3anuat  187 1  UMvb  .tonig  aLUl(}elm  I.  von  *iUcugen  untet 
Suftimmung  allet  bentfdjen  ©taaten  im  ©djlofTe  ju  a^erfailleg  a(e(  bentfc^et  ^aifet 
pvoflamievt.  ©ag  groge  3icl  93igmarcfg  wax  evietd)t.  Sie  ©intjeit  beef  biefjct  jcrjiiicfelten 
SSaterlanbeg  mat  njiebevljcrgcftellt,  em  niddjtigeg  beutfd^ee  OJeid)  uutev  ber  5ii()vung  $teu« 
tm6  gegviinbet,  unb  bie  bemfelben  bro()enben  Jveinbe  toaren  bcficgt  unb  gefdjlageu.  Sim 
20.  ajfai  1 87 1  iwutbe  »on  bem  guvften  unb  Oieidjgfan^lct  IMcnund  ju  tfvanffuvt  a/Ti. 
bet  gricbe  mit  Swnfreid)  untef|^eid)net,  burc^  n^eldn-n  bie  fvutjet  von  bcm  beutfdjen 
Oieid^e  getvenuten  .§er;iogtiimet  I'otljringeu  unb  (Sifap  bemfelben  nnebet  einvevlcibt 
ftutben  uiib  gtanfteid^  jid)  verp(!ic{)tete,  an  ©entfd)tanb  eine  Jtvieggentfdjdbigung  von 
mnf  SKiKiavben  granfen  ^n  ja(}len.  Sie  ©vonnuug  bes  beutfd^en  OJeidj^tagcg  in  93crlin, 
ant  21.  SWdtj  1871,  geljort  viedeic^t  ju  ben  gvopteu  Xriumpljen  biefeg  Ijcc^jt  fcltfamen 
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brtcunberujiggwurbigen  SDf annca.  13,  Supply  '  ready ',  and  use  the  Present 

Subjunctive.  14,  fort'(ic()en.  15,  =^  with  the  same  question.  16,  and  — 
day  =  and  this  was  repeated  (unb  bies  nneberljolte  ftd;)  all  day  long  (ben  flanj^en  2^03 
lana)  at  (in)  precise  intervals  of  10  minutes.  17,  an,  contracted  with  the 

del.  art.  18,  =  and  were  sent  back. 

Section  139. 

A   GREAT   LOSS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  had  lent  the  Manuscript  of  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  French  Revolution  "  to  a  neighbour  to  peruse.  By  ^  some  mis- 
chance or  other,  it  "^  had  been  left  lying  on  the  parlour-floor,  and  ^  become 
forgotten.  Weeks  ran  on  *,  when  at  last  the  historian  sent  for  '*  his 
manuscript,  the  *  printers  being  loud  for  copy.  Inquiries ''  were  made, 
and  *  then  it  was  found  that  the  maid-of-all-work,  finding '  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  a  bundle  of  waste  paper  on  the  floor,  had  ^"  used  it  to  light 
the  kitchen  and  parlour  fires  with  ".  Such  ^^  was  the  answer  returned  '^ 
to  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  his  consternation  and  despair  may  be  imagined 
(S.  4,  N.  4).  There  '*  was,  however,  no  help  for  him  but  to  set  himself 
resolutely  to  work  to  re-write  his  book  ;  and  '^  he  turned  to  and  did  it. 
He  had  no  draft ",  and ''  was  compelled  to  rake  up  from  his  memory  facts, 
ideas,  and  expressions,  which  had  long  since  been  dismissed.  The 
composition^*  of  the  book  in  the  first  instance  had  been  a  work  of  real 
pleasure;  the^^  re-writing  of  it,  a  second  time,  was  one  of  pain  and 
anguish  almost  beyond  belief.  That^°  he  persevered  and  finished  the 
volume  under  such  circumstances  aff"ords  '^'  an  instance  of  determination 
of  purpose  which  has  seldom  been  exceeded. — S.  Smiles,  "  Self-Help." 

1,  By  —  other  =  Through  a  mischance  ('JDJifijefc^tcf,  n.).  2,  it  —  lying, 

I)Qtte  man  e3  .  .  .  licc^cn  (affcn.  3,  and — forgv)lten  =  where  it  was  forgotten. 

4,  ran  on  =  passed  away.  5,  nad).  6,  the  —  copy  =  since  the  printers 

desired  (ucvlanc^en)  the  same.  7,  to  make  inquiries,  9Jac{)foifc()ungcn  aiifledcn. 

8,  unb  nun  ftcllte  t6  ftc^  IjcrauiJ.  9,  finding  —  floor  =  in  the  opinion  of  finding 
a  bundle  of  worthless  papers  on  the  floor.  10,  had  used  (benu^en  .  .  .  ju) 

the  same.     Read  carefully  S.  87,  N.  6,  and  construe  accordingly.  11,  with 

=  with  it,  S.  4.  N.  5,5.  12,  Such  =  that.  13,  =  which  Mr.  C.  received. 
14,  (§g  blicb  i()m  inbciTen  nic^tj*  anbcvcg  ubrig,  al6.  15,  unD  ct  ntad)te  fid)  baran 

unb  fril)vte  f^  an^.  16,  iSntiinivf,  m.  17,  and  —  dismissed  =  and  had  to 

(  =  must)  torture  (abmavteiu)  his  memory  in  order  to  find  again  the  from  (von) 
him  long  forgotten  facts,  ideas,  and  expressions.  18,  composition  =  work ; 

in  the  first  instance  =  at  first.     Supply  '  for  him'  after  'pleasure'.  19,  Say 

'  to  write  it  for  the  (^nm)  second  time  was  a  painful  and  almost  incredibly 
anxious  (angjliHifl)  work.  20,  5)af;  cr  fie  buvciifiiln'tc.  21,  =is;  determination 
of  purpose -strength  of  will,  ii5illcu?tvaft,  f. ;  exceeded,  ubertrofen. 

Section  140. 

HERO   WORSHIP'. 

I. 

Do  ^  not  think  it  a  mean  thing  to  look  up  to  (^11)  those  who  are  supe- 
rior to  yourselves'.     On  the  contrary,  you  will  find  in  practice*,  that 
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/■/  is  only  the  meanest  hearts,  the  shallowest  and  the  basest  (S.  128,  N.  11) 
zv/io  feel  no  admiration,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  only  envy  for  those  who 
are  better  than  themselvesj^who  delight  in^  finding  fault  with  them, 
blackening  (S.  i,  N.  3)  their  character,  and  showing  that  they  are  not 
after  all  so  much  superior  to  other  *  people ;  while ''  it  is  the  noblest- 
hearted,  the  very  men  who  are  most  worthy  to  be  admired  themselves^ 
who  feel  *  most  the  pleasure,  the  joy,  and  the  strength  of  reverence  (S.  3, 
N.  2);  of*  having  some  one  whom  they  can  look  up  to  and  admir* ; 
some  one  in  whose  company  they  can  forget  ^°  themselves,  their  own 
interest,  their  own  pleasure,  their  own  honour  and"  glory,  and  cry: 
"  Him  I  must  hear;  him  I  must  follow;  to  him  I  must  cling,  whatever" 
may  betide  1 " 

1,  J&etbenvicrctjrutig,  f.  2,  Do — thing,  .§atte  tS  nic^t  fur  ju  gcring.  3,  Use 
the  second  person  plural;  to  be  superior  to  a  person,  euicm  lueit  ubcclcgea 
fein.  4,  in  practice  =  always,  5,  in  —  them  =  to  discover  weaknesses 

in  (an,  with  dat.)  them.  6,  to  other  people  =  to  others.  7,  while  — 

men,  irdljrenb  bic  ^o(^t)crjigilen  9)ienfd}cn,  gcrabe  bicjenigcn.  8,  '  to  feel ',  here 

emvftnbcn;   'most'  here  =  deepest,  am  ticfflen ;  pleasure,  ®cnu§,  m.  9,  In 

order  to  connect  this  sentence  more  closely  with  the  preceding,  I  propose  to 
say:  'the  pleasure  (Ocnuf,  m.)  of  having  (S.  34,  N.  10)  some  one  to  (j^u)  whom 
they  can  look  up,  and  whom  they  can  admire '.  The  auxiliary  '  can  '  must  be 
omitted  in  the  first  instance.  10,  Where  must  you  place  the  two  verbs, 

and  in  what  order?  11,  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  words  'their 

own  '  must  be  repeated  here  in  German.     Why  ?  12,  Whatever  (2Ba« 

au^)  may  happen. 

Section  141. 

HERO   WORSHIP. 
II. 

Blessed^  and  ennobling  is  the  feeling  which  gathers  round  a  wise 
teacher  or  '^  a  great  statesman  all  the  more  earnest,  high-minded,  pious 
youths  of  his  generation";  the*  feeling  which  makes*  soldiers  follow  the 
general  whom  they  trust,  they  know  not  why  or  whither,  through  danger  *, 
hunger,  fatigue,  and'  death  itself;  the*  feeling  which,  in  its  highest  per- 
fection, made'  the  Apostles  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ*,  saying  (S.  iii, 
N.  6):  "Lord,  to  ^"  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life,"  and  which  made  them  *'  ready  to  work  ^^  and  to  die  for  Him  whom 
the  world  called  the  Son  of  the  carpenter,  but  whom  they,  through  '^  the 
Spirit  of  God  bearing  witness  with  their  own  pure  and  noble  spirits, 
knew  '*  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Living  God. — Charles  Kingsley,  "  The 
Water  of  Life." 

1,  Segtucfcnb.  2,  Repeat  here  the  prep. 'round',  iim.  3,  generation  = 
time.  4,  jcnc3.  5,  to  make  follow,  folgcn  l)cifcn,  which  verbs  must  be 

placed  after  the  rel.  clause ;  folgen  requires  the  dat. ;  to  trust  a  person,  cinem 
vertraucn.  6,  Use  the  pi.  with  this  noun.  7,  yea,  even  unto  death. 

8,  '  to  make',  here  again  ^eipen  (to  bid),  str.  v.  tr. ;  which  place  after  '  follow' 
according  to  App.  §  19.  9,  Jesus  Christ  has  retained  its  Latin  declension, 

thus:  N.  3cfue  (S()riftu6;  G.  Scfii  (Sl)rilii;  D.  3cfu  6t)vi|1o ;  Ace.  3cfiim  6f)riftunt. 
Use  the  dat.  S^rifio,  since  folgen  governs  the  dat.  10,  'to  whom',  here 
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trol^in  (whither),  which  appears  iathe  German  text  of  the  Bible.  11,  'to 

make  ready',  here  =  to  enable,  bcfdt)igen.  12,  irirtcn  is  more  appropriate 

here  than  arbeiten,  considering  the  elevated  style  of  the  whole  speech. 
13,  through  —  spirits,  fraft  bed  gpttlidjcn  @ciftc«,  bcr  in  iljren  reineit,  ebten  ^erj;m 
Seugiiia  ablegte.  14,  knew  to  be,  aU  (followed  by  the  Ace.)  . .  .  ertamiten. 

Sech'on  142. 

^  JAMES  WATT   AND   THE   STEAM-ENGINE. 

I. 

James  Watt  was  the  great  Improver  of  the  steam-engine ;  but,  in 
truth  \  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  its  structure,  or  vast  in  its  utility,  he 
should  rather  be  described  as  its  Inventor.  //  was  by  his  inventions  /^a/ 
its  action  ^  was  so  regulated  as '  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  and  its  power  so  increased  as 
to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  defiance.  By  his  admirable  contrivances*  it 
has  become  a  thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  flexibility,  for  the 
prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease,  precision,  and  ductility 
with  which  this  power  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The 
trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend "  an  oak,  is  as 
nothing  to  it.  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate 
metal  before  it,  draw  out  without '  breaking  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer, 
and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bubble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider"'  muslin 
and  forge  anchors,  cut  steel  into  ribbons*,  and  impel "  loaded  vessels 
against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

1,  '  in  truth '  is  better  not  translated  here.  Say  '  but  in  regard  to  (in 
{Rudftc^t  ouf)  all  that  (S.  3,  N.  7)  refers  (fid)  bc,^icf)cn)  to  (auf)  the  excellence  of 
its  construction  and  (ttjic)  to  (auf)  the  variety  (SKanniflfaltigfeii,  f.)  of  its 
application  (S'iu^annjen'Dung,  f.),  should  he  rather  (cigcuttic:^)  be  called  the 
Inventor  of  the  same'.  2,  2Civfimg,  f.;  in  what  voice  is  the  verb?    Insert 

the  adv.  crjl  after  the  auxiliary.  3,  as  —  defiance  =  as  (um)  to  be  able  to 

employ  it  in  (bci)  the  making  (Slnfcrtigung,  f.)  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
(^art)  manufactures  (Jabrifatc),  and  its  power  so  increased  as  (um)  to  be  able  to 
render  resistance  (SBiberftanb  Iciften)  to  every  weight  (8aft,  f.)  and  every  solidity 
(Jcfiigfcit,  f.)-  Translate  '  to  be  able  '  by  fonncn,  which  need  be  expressed  but 
once,  and  must  be  placed  at  the  very  end  of  the  whole  period,  which,  along 
with  the  following,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  translate  that  has  yet  been 
given.  4,  Ginriditungcu  ;  it  =  the  machine;  thing,  2Bcrfjcug,  n.,  after  which 

place  the  verb  'become';  alike  for,  unb  gtear  bteS  fc»o()l  Wegcn  .  .  .  irie  auc^. 
5,  rend  =  tear  down.  6,  Say  '  without  tearing  it ',  which   place  after 

'  gossamer '  (<Spmmerfdbcn).  7,  Insert  the  prep,  auf  here.  8.  ©treifen. 

9,  to  impel  against,  entge'gentrcibcn,  governing  the  dat. 

Section  143. 

JAMES   "WATT   AND    THE    STEAM-ENGINE. 

II. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  benefits  which  these 
inventions  have  conferred  upon  this  country.  There  is  no  branch  of 
industry  that  has  not  been  indebted  ^  to  them ;  and  ^,  in  all  the  most 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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material,  they  have  not  only  widened  most  magnificently  the  field  of  its 
exertions,  but '  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  the  amount  of  its  productions. 
It  was  our  improved  steam-engine,  in  short  *,  that  fought  the  battles  of 
Europe  and  sustained  and  exalted,  through  *  the  late  tremendous  contest, 
the  political  greatness  of  our  land.  //  z's  the  same  great  power  which 
now  enables  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  our  debt,  and  to  maintain  *  the 
arduous  struggle  in  which  we  are  still  engaged  {i%ig)  with  the  skill '^  and 
capital  of  countries  (S.  16,  N.  10)  less  oppressed  with  (oon)  taxation. 

But  these  are  poor*  and  narrow  views  of  its  importance.  It  has  in- 
creased indefinitely  the  mass  of  human  comforts  and  enjoyments,  and'" 
rendered  cheap  and  accessible,  all  over  the  world,  the  materials  of  wealth 
and  prosperity. 

1,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you,  i^  ^abe  5^ucn  "oxtUi  ju  verbanfcn.  2,  Say 
'  and  in  the  principal  branches ' ;  most  magnificently,  auf  ba3  c\ro^arti9fle. 
3,  Insert  '  also  '  here.  4,  .Jtiir^,  which  place  at  the  head  of  the  period. 

5,  through  =  in.  6,  fovtfe^fn,  which  rendering  will  make  the  relative 

clause  '  in  —  engaged^  superfluous.  7,  '  skill ',  here  =  industry.  8,  poor  = 
superficial ;  narrow,  befdjrdnft ;  of  =  about.  8,  of  human  =  of  our.  10,  unb 
bie  ©tcffe,  »c(c^c  fonft  nut  bcm  Oicic^tum  unb  bem  ai3o()l|knb  jugditflUt!^  waren,  fiit  bie 
gaiije  aBcU  biUig  unb  eneic^bar  ^cmact}!. 

Section  144. 

JAMES   WATT   AND   THE   STEAM-ENGINE. 
III. 

It  has  armed  the  feeble  hand  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  man,  in  short  ^,  with  a 
power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned  "^ ;  completed  ^  the  dominion  of 
mind  over  the  most  refractory  qualities  of  matter*,  and  laid  a  sure  foun- 
dation for  ®  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic  power  which  ^  are  to 
aid  and  reward  the  labours  of  after  generations.  It ''  is  to  the  genius  of 
one  man,  too,  that  all  this  is  mainly  owing!  And  certainly  no  man  ever 
bestowed  such  a  gift  on  his  kind*.  The  blessing  is  not  only  universal, 
but'  unbounded;  and  the  fabled '°  inventors  of  the  plough  and  the 
loom,  who  were  deified  by  their  rude  "  contemporaries,  conferred  less 
important  benefits  (App.  §  5)  on  mankind  than  the  inventor  of  our 
present  steam-engine. 

This  will  be  the  fame  of  Watt  with  "  future  generations,  and  it "  is 
sufficient  for  his  race  and  his  country. — Lord  Jeffrey. 

1,  Commence  the  period  with  '  In  short  *.  2,  to  assign  limits  to  a  thing, 
eincr  ®ac^e  (SJrenjcn  ftcrfcn.  3,  Say  '  it  has  completed ',  etc.         4,  9J?atcrte,  f. 

5,  i\u.  6,  Say  '  which  are  destined  (ju  fta>a3  bci'timmt  fcin,  Comp.  S.  87,  N.  6) 
to  assist  and  to  reward  the  labours  of  (  =  of  the)  future  generations.  7,  It — 
owing  =  All  this  we  owe  mainly  to  the  genius  of  a  single  man.  8,  Oefcfclec^t, 

n.;  use  the  verb  in  the  Perfect ;  ever,  je  ticvfjer.  9,  fonbcvn  aucf|.  10,  fagen; 
^aft.        11,  rude  =  inexperienced.        12,  bci,  with  the  def.  art.        13,  biefet. 

Sectiojt  145. 

MANUFACTURES   OP   ENGLAND  \ 

The  principal  branches  of'^  the  industrial  pursuits  are  the  manufac- 
tures' of  cotton,  woollen*,   and  worsted   goods,  iron   and   hardware, 
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earthenware",  hosiery,  mining \  and  shipbuilding.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  manufacturing ''  population  is  dependent  partly  on 
natural,  partly  on  accidental  circumstances.  The  proximity  of  a  coal- 
field* decides  the  point*  in  many  instances^**;  for,  even  where  the  raw 
material  is  bulky '\  it  is  generally  more  practicable  to  bring '^  it  to  the 
coal  (Jloi)Ien),  than  the  coal  to  it,  an "  instance  of  which  is  furnished 
by  the  copper-ore  of  Cornwall  being  taken  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted. 
The  iron  manufacture  is  carried  on "  generally  at  '•'  the  coal-fields, 
the  '*  chief  seats  being  South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  and  Derbyshire.  The 
cotton  manufacture  has^^  been  located  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  for 
/he  lasl  three  centuries ;  but  '*  it  has  attained  its  present  dimensions  very 
much  through  those  counties  being  readily  furnished  with  the  raw  material 
from  America,  as'*  well  as  from -the  abundance  of  coal  outside  those 
counties ;  Manchester,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Stockport,  and  Macclesfield  are 
the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture.— Bevan,  "  The  Student's  Manual  of 
Modern  Geography." 

1,  !Die  englifc^e  Stibuj^ric.  2,  of  —  pursuits,  ber  Snbufirie.  3,  gabri; 

fation,  f.  4,  The  preposition  '  of '  is  best  repeated  in  this  enumeration  ; 

worsted,  au3  .tammtticlle  gcfertigt ;  '  goods  ',  here  Stoffe.  5,  itbcnes  Ocfc^irv  or 

3;6i)f«r»raren.  6,  SBcrgjunb  Sd^iffebau.  7,  manufacturing  =  industrial. 

8,  ^otjlenlagcr,  n.  9,  the  point,  bavuber,  which  place  last.  10,  instances  = 
cases.  11,  f(^rtier  unb  uitifangreic^.  12,  tjinfc^ajfen ;  than  —  it  =  than  the 

reverse,  a(g  umgcfctjrt.  13,  It  is  well  to  begin  a  new  period  here,  thus  : 

*  An  example  of  this  (baju)  furnishes  the  copper-ore  of  Cornwall,  which  is 
taken  (beforbcrn)  to  (S.  72,  N.  4),  S.',  etc.  14,  bctreiben,  insep.  c.  str.  v. 

15,  at  the  =  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the.  16,  the  —  being  =  which  are 

mainly  situated  (betcgen)  in.  17,  has  been  located,  ifi  anfafftg.  The  Present 
is  often  used  in  German  where  the  English  use  the  Perfect  to 
express  the  duration  of  an  action  up  to  the  time  of  speaking ;  as — 
Unfcrc  gamilic  trofjnt  feit  ^jtratv^ig  3al)ren  (or  fc^cn  gwaii^^ig  3af)vc)  in  SOJaiidjejier, 
our  family  has  been  living  in  Manchester  /or  these  last  twenty  years. 
18,  but  —  America.  This  clause  containing  a  Gerund  (being)  preceded  by  the 
preposition  'through  ',  must  be  construed  according  to  S.  i,  N.  3,  and  S.  87, 
N.  6  in  the  following  way:  'but  it  (fie)  has  received  its  present  dimension 
especially  thereby  (baburd^,  read  S.  87,  N.  6),  that  these  counties  can  easily  be 
(S.  2,  N.  i)  supplied  with  the  raw  material  from  America'.  The  three  verbs 
must,  of  course,  be  placed  at  the  end,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  governing 
verb  (can)  stands  last,  and  the  auxiliary  of  tense  in  the  middle.  19,  as  — 

counties  =  as  also  (inie  auij  nod))  thereby,  that  the  coal  is  [use  the  pi.  in  German] 
to  be  got  (gu  ^aben  fein)  in  abundance  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 

Section  146. 

ME.  H.  M.  STANIjEY'S    APPEAIj  ^   FOR   SUPPLIES. 

I. 

Village  ^N'sanda-,  August  4,  1877. 
To  '  any  Gentleman  who  speaks  English  at  Embomma. 
Dear*  Sir, 

I  have  arrived  at"  this  place  from  Zanzibar  with  115  souls,  (S.  53, 
N.  9)  men,  women,  and  children.     We  are  now  in  *  a  state  of  imminent 

H   2 
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stan'ation.  We  can  buy^  nothing  from  the  natives,  for  they  laugh  at' 
our  h'nds  of  cloth  *,  beads,  and  wire.  There  '°  are  no  provisions  in  the 
country  that  may  be  purchased,  except  on  market  days,  and  starving 
people  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  these  markets.  I 'S  therefore,  have  made 
bold  to  despatch  three  of  my  young  men  ^^,  natives  "  of  Zanzibar,  with 
(itebjl)  a  boy  named  Feruzi,  of  the  English  mission  at  Zanzibar,  with 
this  letter. 

I  do  not  know  you,  but"  I  am  told  there  (S.  104,  N.  19)  is  an  English- 
man at  (in)  Embomma,  and  as  you  are  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  I 
beg  you  not  to  disregard  my  request.  The  boy  Robert  will  be  better  able 
to  describe  our  lone  condition  than  I"  can  tell  you  in  this  letter.  We  are 
in  a  state  o/"the  greatest  distress ;  but  if  your  supplies'*  arrive  in  time,  I" 
may  be  able  to  reach  Embomma  within  four  days.y 

1,  Slnnif  urn  Sufenbutig  von  SBaten.  2,  The  village  of  N'sanda  is  three 

days'  journey  from  Embomma,  or  Boma,  which  is  a  small  town  on  the 
Congo  or  Livingstone  River  at  a  distance  of  sixty-five  English  miles  from  the 
Atlantic,  and,  with  regard  to  Stanley's  position,  may  be  considered  the  van  of 
civilisation  in  Africa,  being  the  first  place  inhabited  by  Europeans. — For  the 
full  understanding  of  this  letter,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  it  was 
written  at  the  critical  period  when,  at  their  journey  home  from  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  and  almost  at  the  end  of  all  their  troubles,  the  heroic  travellers 
of  more  than  7000  miles  through  Equatorial  Africa  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  the  grimest  of  all  enemies  —  starvation.  Nearly  forty 
men  filled  the  sick  list  with  dysentery,  ulcers,  and  scurvy,  and  the  number 
of  victims  of  the  latter  disease  was  steadily  increasing.  For  a  considerable 
time  the  people  had  had  no  other  food  but  a  few  ground-nuts  and  bananas, 
and  were  scarcely  more  than  skin  and  bone.  In  this  extremity  Mr.  Stanley 
determined  to  despatch  four  of  his  strongest  and  swiftest  men  with  this 
letter  to  Embomma,  where  he  was  told  there  was  one  Englishman,  one 
Frenchman,  and  three  Portuguese.  He  then  intended  to  follow  these  men 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  rest  of  his  people,  and  to  meet  them  and 
the  expected  supplies  on  the  road  to  Boma,  thus  gaining  at  least  one  or  two 
days,  which  might  turn  out  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  starving 
followers.  3,  Use  the  attributive  construction,  as  explained  in  S.  48, 

N.  6.  4,  @ccl}vt.  5,  at  this  place  =  here.  6,  bcm  iJcvtjuiu^cvn  nal)e 

fein.  7,  '  buy  ',  here  =  exchange,  cin'taufc^cn.  8,  uber,  with  Ace. 

9,  Say  'cloths,  beads,  and  wires'.  10,  Say  '  Except  on  (^'luper  an)  market 

days  there  are  (fuib)  in  the  (auf  tent)  country  no  provisions  to  be  got  (ju  Ijabcn) 
that  we  can  buy,  and  if  one  hungers,  one  cannot  possibly  wait  for  (auf,  with 
Ace.)  these  markets.  11,  Say  '  I  venture  (after  which  use  the  grammatical 

object,  as  explained  in  S.  51,  N.  13)  therefore  to  send  (ab'fcubcn) ',  etc. 
12,  Scute.  13,  mld^e  aug  Saujibar  gcburtig  fiiib.  14,  man  [agt  mit 

Jcbod).  15,  I  can  tell  you -I  can  do.  16,  *  supplies ',  here  =  goods. 

17,  I  may  be  able  =  I  can  perhaps  (See  App.  §  15). 

Section  147. 

MH.  H.  M.  STANLEY'S   APPEAL   FOR  SUPPLIES, 

II. 

I  want  300  cloths  \  each  four  yards  long,  of^  such  quality  as  you  trade 
with,  which  is  very  different  from  that  we  have ;  but  ^  better  than  all  would 
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be  ten  or  fifteen  man-loads  of  rice  or  grain  to  fill  the  pinched*  bellies 
immediately,  as  **  even  with  the  cloths  it  would  require  time  to  purchase 
food,  and  starving  people  ^  cannot  wait.  The  supplies  must  arrive  within 
two  days,  or ''  I  may  have  a  fearful  time  of  it  among  the  dying.  Of  course 
1  hold  myself  responsible  for  any*  expense  (S.  16,  N.  10)  you*  may 
incur  in  the  business.  What  is  wanted  is  immediate  relief,  and  I  pray 
you  to^°  use  your  utmost  energies  to  forward  it  at  once.  If  (App.  §  21) 
you  have  such  little  luxuries  "  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  biscuits  by  you, 
such  ^^  as  one  man  can  easily  carry,  I  beg  you  on  "  my  own  behalf  that 
you  will  send  a  small  supply"  and^*  add  to  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  due 
to  you  upon  the  timely  arrival  of  the  supplies  for  my  people.  Until  '^  that 
time  I  beg  you  to  believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  M.  Stanley, 
Commanding"  the  Anglo-American  Expedition  for"  the 
Exploration  of  Africa. 
P.S.    You'®  may  not  know  me  by  name,  I  therefore  add,  P°  am  the 
person  that  discovered''^  Livingstone  in  187 1.   H.  M.  S. — H.  M.  Stanley, 
"  Through  the  Dark  Continent." 

1,  cloths  =  pieces  o/"  cloth.  2,  of — have  =  and  of  that  quality  with 

which  you  trade,  which  is  quite  different  from  ours.  3,  but  —  grain  =  but 

still  better  would  be  (Pluperf.  Subj.)  as  much  rice  or  grain  as  ten  or  fifteen 
men  (Scute)  can  carry.  4,  =  hungry  stomachs.  5,  as  —  food  =  as  (after 

which  place  the  subject  '  ive '),  even  in  the  possession  of  the  cloths,  we  should 
yet  want  time  to  exchange  provisions  for  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B).  6,  bie  ^ungcv; 
Icibcnbcn.  7,  or — dying,  Liter.  =  if  (after  which  place  the  subject  'J')  among  the 
dying  I  shall  (fell)  not  experience  (burd}le'bcn)  a  dreadful  time  (App.  §  18). 
8,  any  =  all.  9,  bie  3^ncn  an$  biefer  Sliigclf^cnljcit  crft^ac^fen  niccjcn.  10,  to  — 
once  =  to  do  the  ( =  your)  utmost  in  your  poiver  (fciii  Slu^ciile^  tf)un)  and  to  send 
us  the  same  (to  agree  with  relief)  at  once.  11,  SJuxu^artifel ;  to  have  by 

oneself=  to  possess.  12,  such  =  about  as  much.  13,  on  —  behalf  = 

for  my  own  person.  14,  supply  =  quantity.  15,  and  —  people  =  and 

thereby  still  to  increase  (vergro^evn)  the  great  debt  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  gratitude,  to 
which  I  shall  be  in  duty  bound  to  you  (eincm  vcrvftic^tct  fcin)  after  the  timely 
(r«d)tmtig)  arrival  of  the  supplies  (ffiurcnfenbuiu^).  16,  33ig  ba^in  enipfc()le 

id)  m\i)  l3()ncn  t)ocI)ad)tenb  imb  envbcnfi.  17,  ^ommanbicrcnbcr  bcr.         18,  jur. 

19,  =  Perhaps  is  my  name  unknown  to  you.  20,  I  —  that  =  that  it  is  I, 

who.  21,  auf'finbcit,  of  which  use  the  Perfect, 

Section  148. 

ANSWER   TO^   THE   PRECEDING   LETTER. 

English  Factory,  Boma,  6th  August  1877,  6.30  a.m. 
H.  M.  Stanley,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  welcome  letter  came'  to  hand  yesterday,  at  7  p.m.  As'  soon  as 
its  contents  were  understood,  we  arranged  to  despatch  to  you  such  articles 
as  you  requested,  as  much  as  our  stock  on  hand  would  permit,  and  other 
things  that  we  deemed  would  be  suitable  in  that  locality.     You  will  see 
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/Aa/  we  send  fifty  pieces  of  cloth,  each  twenty-four  yards  long,  and  some 
sacks  containing  sundries  for  yourself;  several*  sacks  o/rice,  potatoes,  a 
few  bundles  ^fish,  a  bundle  ^tobacco,  and  one  demijohn'*  ^rum.  The 
carriers  are  all  paid,  so  that  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  them. 
That '  is  all  we  need  say  about  business.  We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to 
hear  that  you  have  arrived  there  in  such  (fo)  piteous ''  condition,  but  we 
send  our  warmest  congratulations  to  you,  and  hope  that  you  will  soon 
arrive  in  Boma.  (This**  place  is  called  Boma  by  us,  though  on  the  map  it* 
is  Embomma.)  Again  '°  hoping  that  you  will  soon  arrive,  and  that  you 
are  not  suffering  in  health, 

Believe"  us  to  remain, 

Your  sincere  friends, 

HaTTON  &  COOKSON. 

(Signed)  A.  Da  Motta  Veiga. 
J.  W.  Harrison. 

1,  auf,  with  Ace. ;  a.m.  morgena  ;  p.m.  aJjcnb^. — This  letter  and  the  accom- 
panying supplies  were  received  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
August,  two  days  after  he  despatched  his  letter  to  Boma.  Messrs.  A.  Da 
Motta  Veiga  and  J.  W.  Harrison  were  the  managers  of  a  factory  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Hatton  &  Cookson  of  Liverpool.  2,  came  to 
hand  =  we  have  .  .  .  received.  3,  As  —  locality  =  As  soon  as  we  had  under- 
stood the  contents  of  the  same  (to  agree  with  letter),  we  (App.  §  14)  made 
arrangements  (Slnftatteii  trcffcn)  to  send  you  the  asked  for  (erbeteii)  articles,  as 
far  as  (fo  totit)  our  stock  (2BarenIacier,  n.,  or  ffiaieii\>cnat,  m.)  would  permit 
us  (S.  5t,  N.  13),  and  add  (supply  no(i^)  some  other  things  of  which  we  thought 
they  might  (  =  could)  be  useful  to  you  there.  4,  several,  a  few  =  some. 
5,  eine  gro^e  ^orbflafc^e.  6,  SBeitec  ^aben  »»tr  nic^ta  ®ef(^dftU^e^  ju  fageii. 
7,  ttaurig.  8,  Say  *  We  call  this  place  (Drt,  m.)  B '.  9,  Say  '  it  is 
called'.  10,  Say  '  Again  (noc^  cinmal)  expressing  (S.  iir,  N.  6),  the  hope*. 
11,  jei(^uen  wit  in  aufrici^tiger  Sreunbfc^aft  wgebenfi. 

Sectio7i  149. 

MR.  STANIiEY'S  ACKNOWIiEDQMENT '  OP  THE  PRECEDING 
LETTER  AND  THE  SUPPLIES  \ 

I. 

Banza  M'Buko,  August  6,  1877. 

Messrs.  A.  Da  Motta  Veiga  and  J.  W.  Harrison, 
Embomma,  Congo  River. 

Gentlemen, 

I(S.  115,  N.  i)  have  received  your  welcome  letter,  but  better 
than  all,  and '  more  welcome,  are  your  supplies.  I  am  unable  to  express 
just  at  present  how  grateful  I  feel.  At  the  sight  of  (oon)  the  stores  ex- 
posed' to  our  hungry  eyes — at  the  sight  of  (oon)  the  rice,  the  fish,  and 
the  rum,  and*  for  me — wheaten  bread,  butter,  sardines,  jam,  peaches, 
grapes,  beer  (ye "  gods  I  just  think  of  it — three  botdes  pale  ale  * !),  besides 
tea  and  sugar,  we  (App.  §  14)  are  all  so  over-joyed  and  confused  that 
we  cannot  restrain ''  ourselves  from  falling  to  and '  enjoying  this  sudden 
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bounteous  store.  I  beg  you  will  charge'  our  apparent  want  of  (an) 
thankfulness  to  our  greediness.  If  we  do  not  thank  you  sufficiently  in 
words,  rest  assured  we  "  feel  what  volumes  could  not  describe. 

For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  we  shall  be  too  busy  eating  and 
drinking  to  think  of  anything  else  much  ;  but  I  may  say  that  the  people" 
will  cry  out  joyfully,  while  ''^  their  mouths  are  full  of  rice  and  fish  : 
"  Verily,  our  master  has  found  the  sea  and  his  brothers,  but  we  did  not 
believe  him  untiP*  he  showed  us  the  rice  and  the  pambe  (rum).  We 
did  not  believe  there"  was  any  end  to  the  great  river;  but  God  be 
praised  for  ever,  for  we  shall  see  white  people "  to-morrow,  and  our 
wars"  and  troubles  will  be  over !" 

1,  Slnjcige  »on  bent  Smpfangc ;  '  supplies ',  here  ffiarenfenbimg,  f.  2,  Insert 
the  adverb  nod)  here.  3,  It  was  exposed  to  my  eyes,  ti  h>ac  »or  tneineii 

Jlugen  auegebreitct ;  '  hungry ',  here  gicrig.  4,  unb  —  bea:  fur  mid^  bej^immten 

3Bei^6rot3 ;  the  article,  in  the  Gen.  case,  must  be  repeated  before  each  of  the 
following  nouns.  5,  ye  —  it  =  o   fe^ct,  3t)t   ©otter.  6,  ffieipier. 

7,  bejtcitigcn ;   from  falling  to,  jji^ugreifen.  8,  unb  biefe  wwi  fo  fc^ned  unb 

gro^mutig  gugefanbUn  a^orrdte  \\x  «erje(jveu.  0,  I  beg  you  will  charge  this 

to  his  greediness,  i^  bitte  ®ie,  bie3  fciner  @§bcgicrbe  ^ur  Saft  Icgen  gu  loollen. 
10,  we  —  describe  =  we  feel  more  than  could  (App.  $  33,  and  S.  2,  N.  i)  be 
described  to  you  through  (burc^)  volumes.  11,  8eute.  12,  Say  *  while 

their  mouth  is  still  filled  with  rice  and  fish'.  13,  e^e.  14,  Say  'the 

great  river  had  (See  App.  §  29)  ever  (jc)  an  end.  15,  9J?enfd)cn.  16,  .^dntpfe 
unb  93ef^»t)eibcn.  17,  This  letter,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  was 
despatched  to  Boma,  the  caravan  following  slowly,  and  reaching  Boma  on 
the  9th  of  August  1877,  the  999th  day  from  the  date  of  their  departure  from 
Zanzibar.  The  expedition  then  embarked  on  board  a  steamer  at  Boma, 
and,  on  the  nth,  descended  the  river  Congo.  After  steaming  northward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  for  a  few  hours,  the  vessel  entered  the  fine  bay  of 
Kabinda,  on  the  southern  shores  of  which  the  native  town  of  that  name 
in  the  county  of  Nyoyo  is  situate.  The  Expedition,  after  a  stay  of  eight  days 
at  Kabinda,  was  kindly  taken  on  board  the  Portuguese  gunboat  'Tamega'  to 
San  Paulo  de  Loanda.  Here  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality 
by  the  Portuguese  and  the  officers  of  the  English  navy,  who  offered  the 
Expedition  a  passage  to  Cape  Town  in  H.M.S.  '  Industry',  Commander  R.  C. 
Dyer.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  reached  on  the  21st  of  October.  Here 
a  telegram  from  the  Lords  of  the  British  Admiralty  was  received,  authorising 
the  Commodore  Francis  William  Sullivan  to  prepare  H.M.S.  *  Industry'  for 
the  reception  of  the  Expedition  and  to  convey  them  to  Zanzibar,  the  end 
of  their  journey.  On  the  6th  of  November  H.M.  S.  '  Industry '  was  equipped 
and  ready  forier  voyage  to  Zanzibar,  which  was  reached  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month.  By  this  time  the  sick  had,  all  but  one,  recovered,  and  had 
improved  so  much  in  appearance  that  few  persons  ignorant  of  what  they 
had  been,  could  have  supposed  that  these  were  the  living  skeletons  that  had 
reeled  from  sheer  weakness  through  Boma. 

Section  150. 
MR.  STANTiEY'S  LETTER  (continued). 

II. 
Dear  Sirs, 

Though  ^  strangers,  I  feel  we  shall  be  great  friends,  and '  I  shall 
always  remember  my  feelings  of  gratefulness,  when  I  first  caught  sight 
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of  your  supplies,  and  my  poor,  faithful,  and  brave  people  cried  out : 
"  Master,  we  are  saved  ! — food'  is  coming!"  T/ie  old  and  /he  young — 
i/ie  men,  f/ie  women,  and  //le  children — lifted  their  wearied  and  worn- 
out  *  frames  *,  and  began  to  chant  lustily  an  *  extemporaneous  song,  in  ^ 
honour  of  the  white  people  by  (an)  the  great  salt  sea  (the  (S.  53,  N.  9) 
Atlantic)  who  had  listened  to  their  prayers.  I  had*  to  rush  to  my 
tent  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  issue ',  despite  all  my  attempts  to 
composure '". 

Gentlemen,  that   the   blessing   of  God  may   attend   your   footsteps 
whithersoever  "  you  go,  is  the  very  earnest  '^  prayer  of 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  M,  Stanley, 
Commanding  the  Anglo-American  Expedition. — 

H.  M.  Stanley,  " Through  the  Dark  Continent.' 

1,  obgleid^  h?it  una  noc^  ftcmb  fmb.  2,  Say  '  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 

feelings  of  gratefulness  which  I  experienced  (enn:»finbcn,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.), 
when ',  etc.  3,  Say  '  there  come   provisions ' !  4,  a^emagert. 

5,  .Rorper,  m.,  which  use  in  the  Sing.  6,  cin  au5  bent  ©tftjreife  cntrootfcneei 

?icb;  to  chant  =  to  sing.  7,  in  —  people,  bcu  SBei^en  .  .  .  ju  (S^icn;  the  words 
j(U  @^ren  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  8,  Use  the  Imperfect 

ofmuJTen.  9,  to  issue  =  to  break  forth,  ()crocr'6rcd^en.  10,  to  composure  == 
to  compose  myself.  11,  The  adverbial  clause  *  whithersoever  you  go '  may 

be  briefly  rendered  by  the  adverb  '  (lets'.  12,  earnest  =  sincere;  faithfully, 

ergeben  (adject.). 

Section  151. 

RETURNED  ^   KINDiraSS. 

When  (S.  4,  N.  2)  the  country  near'^  Albany  was  newly  setded,  a 
starving  Indian  came  to  the  inn  at  Lichfield  and  asked  for  a  night's 
shelter  and  some  supper,  at''  the  same  time  confessing  that,  from* 
failure  in  hunting,  he  had  nothing"  to  pay/'  The  hostess  drove  him 
away  with  reproachful  *  epithets,  and  as  the  Indian  was  about  (S.  6,  N.  4) 
scornfully  to  retire, — there  being  (S.  30,  N.  4)  no  other  inn  for ''  many 
a  weary  mile, — a*  man,  who  was  sitting  by,  directed  the  hostess  to 
supply '  his  wants,  and  promised  to  pay  her.  As '°  soon  as  the  Indian's 
supper  was  ended,  he  thanked  his  benefactor,  and  said  he  would  some 
day  return  his  kindness.  Several  years  thereafter  "  the  settler  was  taken 
a  prisoner  by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  carried  off  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  Canada.  His 
life  was  spared  '^,  but  he  was  detained  in  "  slavery.  One  '*  day,  however, 
an  Indian  came  to  him,  and  bade  the  captive  follow  him.  The  Indian 
never  told  where  they  were  going,  nor  "  what  was  his  object ;  but  day 
after  "  day  the  captive  followed  his  mysterious  guide,  till  one  afternoon 
they  came  suddenly  on "  a  beautiful  expanse  of  cultivated  fields,  with 
many  houses  rising  amongst  them.  "  Do  you  know  that  place  ? "  asked 
the  Indian.  *'  Ah,  yes — it  is  Lichfield  !  "  and  whilst  the  astonished  exile  '* 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  surprise  and  (S.  10,  N.  9)  amazement, 
the  Indian  exclaimed :    "  And  I  am   the  starving  Indian,  on  whom,  at 
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this  very  place,  you  took''  pify.  And  now  that '^^  I  have  repaid  you, 
I  pray  you  go  home  !  " — Dr.  Dwight. 

1,  vcrgclten,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  2,  untticit ;  newly,  cben  ;  *  to  settle  ',  here 
fotonificvcn.  3^  at  —  confessing  =  on  which  occasion  (wobei)  he  confessed. 

4,  wcflcn  erfotglcfcr  3a^b.  5,  nothing  to  pay  =  no  money  for  (ju,  contracted 

with  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.)  paying.  6,  reproachful  epithets,  ©c^eltWortc. 

7,  for  —  mile,  Tjuileinncit  in  bee  Ohitibe.  8,  'a  man',  here  =  a  guest.     The 

verb  'directed'  (()cipen,  str.  v.)  must  be  placed  before  the  subject,  since  the 
subordinate  clause  precedes  the  principal  one.  9,  to  supply  a  person's 

wants,  fur  bic  SBcburfniifc  cincg  ^PJenfd^cu  fovgcn.  10,  Say  '  As  soon  as  the 

Indian  had  eaten  (vevjeljrcu)  his  supper',  11,  fpdtcr.  12,  »crfc^onen. 

13,  in  slavery  =  as  a  slave;  'to  detain',  here  gcfaugen  l)attcn.  14,  Say 

'One  day,  however,  came  an  Indian  to  the  prisoner  with  the  intimation 
(5Bcifung,  f.)  to  follow  him '.  This  xconstruction  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  '  i()m  *.  15,  nor  —  object  =  or  else  his  intention. 

16,  fiir.  17,  ju  eincr  fd^oncn  %la(i^i  urbar  gcmac^tet  Sdber.  18,  exile  = 

settler.  19,  to  take  pity  on  a  person,  fic^  cinee!  91?onfc^eu  erbarmcii ;  supply 

the  adverb  cinntal  (one  day)  before  the  verb.  20,  that  =  since,  ba ;  to  repay 
a  person,  einem  feiiu  i£d)ulb  ab'tvafleu. 

Section  152. 

NEW-YEAR'S  EVE*. 

I. 

It  was  dreadfully  cold ;  it  snowed,  and  was  beginning  to  grow  dark  ; 
it  was  the  last  evening  of  the  year, — New-year's  Eve.  In  this  cold,  a 
poor  little  girl  was  wandering  about  the  streets  with  ^  bare  head  and 
bare  feet.  She  had  slippers  on  when  she  left  home  (-^auS,  with  the 
def.  art.),  but  what  was  the  good  of  them?  They  ((?§)  were  the  large, 
old  slippers  of  her  mother's — so  large  that  they  fell  off  the  little  girl's 
feet  as  she  hurried  across  the  street  to  ^  escape  a  carriage,  which  came  * 
galloping  along  at  a  great  rate.  The  one  slipper  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  a  boy  ran  off  with  the  other. 

So  the  litde  girl  wandered  about  barefooted,  with  a  quantity "  of 
matches  in  an  old  apron,  whilst  she  held  a  box*  of  them  in  her 
(S.  43,  N.  9,  A)  hand.  No  one  had  bought  any  matches  of  her  through^ 
the  whole  livelong  day — no  one  had  given  her  a  single  farthing*. 
Hungry,  and  pinched  ^  with  cold,  the  poor  little  girl  crept '"  along,  the 
large  flakes  of  snow  covering  (S.  55,  N.  i ;  use  icat^renb)  her  yellow 
hair,  which  "  curled  round  her  face. 

In  ''^  a  corner  between  two  houses,  one  projecting  beyond  the  other, 
she  sought  shelter.  Huddling  '^  herself  up,  she  drew  her  poor  little 
feet,  which  were  red  and  blue  with  cold,  under  her  (fid^)  as  well  as  she 
could,  but  she^*  was  colder  than  ever,  and'^  dared  not  go  home 
(S.  63,  N.  8),  for,  as  she  had  sold  no  matches,  her  crueP"  father  would 
beat  her.  Besides",  it  was  cold  at  home  (S.  63,  N.  8),  for  they  lived 
just"  under  the  roof,  and'*  the  wind  blew  in,  though  straw  and  rags 
had  been  stuffed  in  the  large  cracks.  Her  little  hands  were  quite 
benumbed   with    cold.     Oh'^**,  how  much  good  one  match  would  do, 
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if  she  dared  but  (nur)  take  it  out  of  the  box  and  draw  ^^  it  across  the 
wall  to  warm  her  fingers  in  the  flames ! 

1,  !Dcv  <St)(»crficrabenb.  2,  with  — feet,  barfup  unb  unbcbcrfteii  ^auptf^, 

which  place  before  '  about  (burc^)  the  streets '.  3,  to  escape  a  carriage, 

etnem  aBaycii  an6  bcm  SBeg  laufcn.    For  the  translation  of  the  conjunction  '  to  '  in 
this  clause  compare  S.  19,  N.  7.  4,  to  come  galloping  along  at  a  great 

rate,  in  roltem  ®alepp  bie  Strape  cntlaiig  fommcn.  5,  a  quantity  =  some. 

6,  <Sd)ad)tcl,  f. ;  of  them  =  of  the  same.  7,  through  —  day,  ben  ganjen  ZaQ 

(ang,  which  is  best  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  period.        8,  -feller,  m. 
8,  to  be  pinched  with  cold,  cor  Mik  cvflant  fein.  10,  to  creep  along,  jtc^ 

Wcitcc  fc^lcppen.  11,  Say  'which   in  curls  surrounded    (umtuaden,   insep. 

comp.  w.  V.)  her  face.  12,  In  —  other,  3n  einem  burc^  ein  tjcnjotfpringcnbed 

^au«  gebilbctcn  SBinfel.  13,  Say  *  She  huddled  herself  up  (nie'berfauern,  sep. 

comp,  w.  V.)  and  drew  her', etc.  14,  I  am  cold,  ed  fricrt  ntic^.  15,  Say 

'and  yet  she  (App.  §  24,  jB)  dared  (wagen,  w.v.)  not  to  go  home'.         16,  'cruel', 
here  =  severe.  17,  Say  'And  also   (App.  §  14)  at  home  it  was  cold'. 

18,  'just ',  here  =  immediately.  19,  Say  '  through  which  the  wind  blew, 

although  the  large  cracks  (igpaltc,  f.)  were  stuffed  (Dcrflcpfcn,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.) 
with  straw  and  rags'.  20,  Say,  'Oh  (9lc^),  how  nice  (fc^cu)  must  (Imperf. 

Subj.)  a  match  be'.  21,  (Sin  3ii»bl)6lj(^en  an  bet  9)Jauer  an'reiben,  to  draw 

a  match  across  the  wall. 


Section  153. 

NEW-YEAR'S  EVE. 

II. 

She  drew  one  out — "Ritsh!"  how  it  sputtered*  and  burned!  It 
burned  with  a  warm,  bright  flame,  like  a  candle,  and  she  bent  her  hand 
round  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B),  it  was  a  wonderful  light !  It  appeared  to  the 
little  girl  as  if  she  were  sitting*  before  a  large  iron  stove,  in  which  the 
fire  burned  brightly,  and  ^  gave  out  such  comfort  and  such  warmth.  She 
stretched  out  her  feet  to  warm  them,  too — but  the  flame  went  *  out,  the 
stove  disappeared,  and  there  she  sat,  still  holding  *  a  little  bit  of  the 
burnt-out*  match  in  her  (S.  43,  N.  9,  A)  hand. 

Another  was  ^  lighted  ;  it  burned,  and,  where  "^  the  light  fell  upon  the 
wall,  that*  became  transparent,  so  that  she  could  see  into  the  room. 
There  the  table  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  dazzling  white,  and  with 
fine  china ;  and  a  roast  goose  was  smoking  most "  temptingly  upon  it. 
But  what  was  still  more  delightful,  the  goose  sprang  down  from  the 
table,  and'°,  with  a  knife  and  (S.  10,  N.  9)  fork  stickmg  in  its"  back, 
waddled  towards  the  little  girl.  Then  "  the  match  went  out  *,  and  she 
saw  nothing  but  the  thick,  cold  wall. 

She  lighted  a  third  one  (S.  67,  N.  3);  and  now  she  was  sitting  under 
the  most  splendid  Christmas-tree.  It  was  larger  and  more  beautifully 
decorated"  than  the  one  (S.  16,  N.  10)  she  had  seen  at  Christmas'* 
through  the  window  at'*  the  rich  merchant's.  Hundreds  of"  tapers 
were  burning  amongst  the  green  branches,  and  painted  "  pictures,  such '' 
as  she  had  seen  in  the  shop-windows,  looked  down  upon  her.  She 
stretched  out  '*  both  her  hands,  when  the  match  was  burnt  *  out, — 
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1,  fpru'^cn,  w.  V.  2,  Use  the  Impf.  Subj.  according  to  App.  §  33 ;  as  if, 

aid.  3,  unb  i^  tttfip  nit^t  njie  wiel  Sict^aglic^fcit  nut)  aBdvmc  aufJj^ra^lte.  4, '  to 
go  out',  and  *  to  burn  out',  here  erl6fd)cti,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  5,  The  Present 
Participle  may  be  used  here  in  German,  but  where  must  it  be  placed  ?  6,  In 
which  Voice  is  the  verb  here?  Introduce  the  clause  by  the  grammatical 
subject  'eg',  as  explained  in  S.  104,  N,  19,  7,  where  =  at  (an)  the  place 

(©telle,  f.)  where.  8,  biefe.  9,  Use  the  superlative  of  ()0(^.         10,  Here 

follows  the  verb  *  waddled '.  11,  in  its  =  in  the,  contracted;    towards, 

auf  .  .  .  ju,  which  latter  preposition  place  at  the  end  of  the  whole  period. 
12,  Then  =  Thereupon.  13,  aiif pii^cn,  sep.  comp.  w.  v.  14,  at  (an, 

contracted  with  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.)  Christmas-day.  15,  The  pre- 

position *at',  in  the   signification  of  'at  the  house  of  is  generally 
rendered,  by  the  preposition  '  bei',  which  governs  the  dative;  as — 
At  Easter  we   shall   all   dine   at  my      9lm  Djlcrtage  werbetntir  a((e  bei  tneiiiet 

mother's.  '  "DJutter  ju  aSittag  effeti. 

16,  t>on.  17,  painted  =  coloured,  Bunt.  18,  such  as,  hjie.  19,  Supply  the 
pronominal  adverb  '  banac^  '  before  the  particle  iwi,  which  stands  at  the  end. 

Section  154. 

NEW-YEAR'S  EVE, 
III. 

The  countless  lights  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  she  now  saw  that 
they  (eg)  were  the  stars,  one  of  which  fell  S  leaving  a  long  line  of  light 
in  the  sky. 

Some''  one  has  (S.  29,  N.  3)  died  just  now,  the  girl  said;  for  her 
old  grandmother,  who  alone*  had  loved  her,  but  who  was  now  dead, 
had  told  her  that  *  when  a  star  fell,  a  soul  took  (App.  §§28  and  30)  its 
flight  up  to  heaven. 

She  drew  another  match  across  the  wall,  and  in  the  light  it  threw  * 
around  stood  her  old  grandmother,  so  bright  *,  so  mild,  and  so  loving. 

"Grandmother,"  the  little  girl  cried,  "oh,  take  me  with^o«  /  I  know 
that  you  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  match  is  burnt  out,  just  like  the 
warm  stove,  the  delicious  roast  goose,  and  the  Christmas-tree ! "  And 
hastily  she  lighted  the''  rest  of  the  matches  that  remained  in  the  box, 
for  she  wished  to  keep  *  her  grandmother  with  her  as  long  as  possible ; 
and  the  matches  burnt  so  brightly,  that  it  was  lighter  than  day.  Never 
before'  had  she  seen  her  grandmother  so  beautiful  and  so  tall,  and 
behold,  she "  now  took  the  little  girl  in  her  arms,  and ",  in  radiance 
and  joy,  flew  high,  high  up  wiih  her  into  the  heaven,  where  she  felt 
neither  (fein)  cold,  nor  (fein)  hunger,  nor  (unt)  fein)  fear  any  more^^— 
for  she  was  with  God. 

But,  in  the  corner  between  the  two  houses,  in  the  cold  morning  air, 
lay  the  little  girl  with  pale  cheeks  and  smiling  lips.  She  was  frozen  " 
to  death  during  the  last  night  of  the  Old  Year.  The  first  light  of  the 
New  Year  shone  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  little  girl  with  the  matches, 
one "  box  of  which  was  nearly  consumed.  "  She  must  have  tried  to 
warm  herself,"  the  people  said ;  but  no  one  knew  of  (won)  the  visions  '* 
she  had  had,  or  of  the  splendour  that  (S.  48,  N.  6)  surrounded  her  when 
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she  entered  with  her  grandmother  into  the  joys  of  a  New  Year. — After 
Hans  Andersen,  "  Fairy  Tales." 

1,  Say  *  fell  down  and  left  (juriKf  (affen)  a  long  line  of  light  (Si^tjlrciffii,  m.) 
in  (an)  the  sky  '.  2,  This  sentence  is  best  introduced  by  the  grammatical 

subject  '(&',  see  S.  104,  N.  19.  3,  Say  'alone  of  all '.  4,  that  —  fell; 

bap  kirn  J^cvuntcvfadcii  eiiic3  ©terncS ;  flight,  ^(iig,  m. ;  up  to,  ju,  contracted  with 
the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  5,  to  throw  around,  um  fi(^  f^tt  »crbreiteii. 

e,  bright  =  friendly ;  mild,  fanfl ;  loving,  liebrci(^.  7,  the  —  box,  tie  in  t»cr 

<Bci)a.i}td  fi(^  noc^  bcfinblidjcn  3unblj6Ijcr  (Comp.  S.  48,  N.  6).  8,  to  keep  with 
oneself,  hd  fi^l  bcfjalten,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  tr.  9,  j^itvor.  10,  It  will 

be  best  to  begin  this  clause  with  the  adv.  'now',  and  to  turn  the  personal 
pronoun  '  she '  into  the  demonstrative  pronoun  '  the  same ',  to  agree  with 
'grandmother'.  This  will  commend  itself  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity. 
11,  Here  follows  the  verb  'flew';  in  radiance  and  joy,  frcubeflraf)(enb,  adv.; 
high— heavens,  ntit  \i)x  ^^um  J^immcl  cmpot.  12,  any  more,  ine^r,  before  the 

verb ;  '  with ',  here  bci.  13,  crfriercti,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.,  to  freeze  to 

death.  14,  Liter.  *  of  which   nearly  a  whole   box  was   burnt    up '. 

15,  Svaumbilb,  n. 


Section  155. 

PROVIDENCE'  VINDICATING  THE  INNOCENT. 

It  is  (S.  2,  N.  i)  recorded  in  history  that  a  beautiful  maiden  named 
Blanche,  the  serf  of*  an  ancient  nobleman,  was  wooed  ^  by  her  master's 
son.  Not  *  admiring  his  character,  she  scorned  ^  his  suit.  Upon  this 
his  course  of  love  turned "  to  bitter  hatred.  Just ''  then  a  precious  string 
of  pearls  confided  (S.  7,  N.  3,  B^  to  the  maiden's  care  was*  lost.  Her 
pseudo-lover  *  charged  her  with  the  theft,  and,  in  "  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  that  rude  age,  she  was  doomed  to  die.  On  the  day  of  the 
execution,  as  the  innocent  girl  knelt  to  offer *^  her  dying  prayer,  a"  flash 
of  lightning  struck  a  statue  of  Justice,  which  adorned  the  market-place, 
to  the  dust.  From  '•'  a  destroyed  bird's  nest,  built  (S.  7,  N.  3,  A,  and  S. 
48,  N.  6)  in  a  crevice  of  the  image'*,  dropped  the  lost"*  pearls,  thus'* 
declaring  the  maiden's  innocence.  In  a  moment  the  exultant  crowd 
rushed  to  the  scaffold,  demanding  her  release.  There  she  knelt  beside 
the  block,  pale  and  beautiful,  and  with  a  smile  of  peace  upon  her  lips. 
They  (S.  134,  N.  4)  spoke'' — she  answered  not.  They  touched  her — 
she  was  dead  !  To  preserve  her  memory  they  raised  a  statue  there  '* ; 
and  to"  this  day,  when*"  men  gaze  upon  her  image,  they  condemn  her 
oppressor ;  they  praise  her  for  the  purity  of  her  character ;  they  recog- 
nise the  justice  of  Him  whose  **'  lightning  testified  her  innocence. — 
W.  Smith. 

1,  Say,  'Providence  (S.  3,  N.  2)  protects  innocence.'  2,  of — noble- 

man =  of  a  nobleman  of  an  old  family  (@ef(^lf^t,  n.).  3,  umuicr'ben,  insep. 

comp.  str.  v.  4,  =  As  his  character  displeased  (mipfalUii,  insep.  comp.  str. 

v.,  governing  the  dat.)  her.  5,  vtcrfdjmdljen,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.  tr.         6,  fic^ 

lofrtraii'bchi  in.  7,  Just  then  =  Just  at  this  time.  8,  was  lost  =  one 

missed ;  care,  Db^ut,  f.  9,  =  false  lover.  10,  in  —  customs  =  according 

to  the  law.  11,  =  to  speak.  12,  a  —  Justice  ...  to  the  dust  =  fu^r  ein 
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58Ii^flraf)l  in  bie  ©tatue  bet  ©cred^tiflfeit  . . .  imb  jjerfcf^mctterte  fte.  13,  Slu3. 

14,  Silbfdulc,  f.  15,  =  missed.  16,  Say  '  and  testified  (bejciicjen,  w. 

V,  tr.)  thus  the  maiden's  innocence '.  17,  Supply  '  to  her '.  18,  bafelbft. 

19,  Us  auf  ben  Iieutigon  Tag.  20,  Construe  thus :  *  those  who  look 

at   her    image    (33ilbni^,     n.)    condemn    her  oppressor ',    and  consider    App. 
§  14.  21,  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  pronoun, 

turn  the  last  clause  into :  *who  with  his  lightning  testified  her  innocence  '. 

Section  156. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE*. 
I. 

Napoleon  understood  his  business  ^  He  was  a  man  who  in  each 
moment  and'  emergency  knew  what*  to  do  next.  This®  is  an  immense 
comfort  and  refreshment  to  the  spirits,  not  only  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  kings, 
but  ®  of  citizens.  Few ''  men  have  any  next ;  they  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  without  plan,  are*  ever  at  the  end  of  their  line,  and,  (S.  102, 
N.  30)  after  each  action,  wait  for  *  an  impulse  from  abroad.  Napoleon 
would  have  been  the  first  man  of  the  world,  if  ^"^  his  ends  had  been 
purely  public.  As^^  he  is,  he  inspires  confidence  and  vigour  by  the 
extraordinary  unity  of  his  action. 

He  is  firm  ^^  sure,  and  self-denying ;  he  sacrifices  everything  to  his 
aim  " — money,  troops,  generals,  his  own  safety  even,  and  is  not  misled  '*, 
like  common  adventurers,  by  ^®  the  splendour  of  his  own  means.  "  In- 
cidents ought  not  to  govern  policy,"  he  said,  "  but  ^^  policy  incidents." 
"  To"  be  hurried  away  by  every  event,  is^*  to  have  no  political  system 
at  all."  His  victories  were  only  so  many  doors  *^,  and  ^"  he  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of  his  way  onward  in  the  dazzle  and  uproar  of  the 
present  circumstances.     He  knew  what  to  do,  and  he  flew  to  his  mark. 

He'^'  would  shorten  a  straight  line  to  come  at  his  object.  Horrible 
anecdotes  may  no  doubt  be  collected  (S.  4,  N.  4)  from  his  history,  of  ^'" 
the  price  at  which  he  bought  his  successes ;  but  he  must  not,  therefore, 
be  set  ^'  down  as  cruel,  but  only  as  one  ^*  who  knew  no  impediment  to 
his  will :  not  ^®  bloodthirsty,  not  cruel ;  but  woe  to  ^''  what  person  stood 
in  his  way  1  "  Sire,  General  Clarke  cannot  combine  with  General  Junot 
for  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  Austrian  battery."  "  Let  '^^  him  carry  the  bat- 
tery." "  Sire,  every  regiment  that  approaches  the  heavy  artillery  is 
sacrificed '^^     Sire '^^  what  orders?"     "Forward!  Forward!" 

1,  S^aVoIfOii  I.,  .fi^aifer  bcr  J^ranjofen,  geboten  ben  15.  9liig.  1769  -^w  Sljaccio 
auf  ^orrita  n)ar  ber  jwcite  ©ofjn  teg  ^JJathjier^  Satlo  i^cnaparte  unb  bee  SDiaria  i!atiHa 
OlamcUni.  yjac^bem  cr  [cit  1779  bie  Jtvieg^fc^ukn  gu  SBrienne  unb  *4Javig  befiicf)t  t)atte, 
trat  cr  om  i.©ev>t.  1785  al^  fiieutcnant  ber  5lrti(levic  in  bie  I'lvmeeein.  3 nt  Satire  1793 
irurbe  er  <x\i  2lttiUerief)auvtmann  feitenS  ber  OJevubtit  gcgen  bie  5luTTtdnbifd)cn  in  Jlciftfa 
terwaubt,  ireldic  it)n  a(^tetcn,  ba  n  alei  ganb^mann  gev^cn  fie  fdun.'fte.  (Seit  bem  12.  ©ept. 
1793  Dbevbcfcl)leif)a()cr  be^  23clagcrung(?gefd}utjeg  »'on  ijculon,  ircld)e^  fi^  in  ben  J&duben 
ber  ^ngldnber  befanb,  ju>ang  er  ben  'ilJlat^  am  19.  !Dej.  juv  Jtapitutaticn,  n?cvauf  er  j^um 
Srigabegencrat  ber  SlrtiUerie  befovbevt  iravb  unb  in  ber  Strmee  con  Stalien  im  .Rrtege 
gegen  D|lreid)  biente.  Stac^bcm  er  ji(^  «ielfac^  au^gejeic^net  t)atte,  irurbe  er  im  gcbruac 
1796  jum  Dberbefc^lgt)abet  bet  Sltmee  »on  Stalien  evnanut,  reotganijiette  biefclbe,  erobeite 
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in  furjent  bic  ?ombarbci,  f^dtfl  bie  Dftvcitier  in  nief)vercn  flropcn  ©c^lac^tcn,  ii^rang 
SKantiia  ^iir  .^tapitulation,  bvanc^  in  3ftiien,  Jldvntfjen  unb  ©tcicrmarf  cin  unb  fc^lc^  am 
i_8.  Slpril  1797  ^u  ^ampo  Rormio  ben  fi'iv  gi^in'f^it^  l)"5(^ft  gunftigen  gricbcn  mit 
Dftreid)  ab.    @cit  bcm  9.  SDJdij  1796  mit  bcr  ccnvitipcten  ®cncraltn  3cfcvt)inc  Seaus 
t)aniai^  »crmd()lt,  niarb  cv  am  7-  5ebr.  1800  ncbcn  (Sambacm^  unb  Scbrun,  «?clcbe  i^m 
beratenb   ^m  @eite    jianbcn,  quf  jetjn  3a ^vc  jum  crften  .tenfut  crnannt.     9Jac^  met); 
retcn  jicgrcic^cn  Jlricgcn  mit  Df^veid^,  ^pvcugcn,  9iu^(anb,  ^nglanb  u.  a.,  Jtarb  cr  im 
aWai  1802  burc^  Scnat^bcfd)lup   auf  weitcre  jc()n  3a()re  unb  am  2.  Slug,  bet^fetbcn 
3at)ree  auf  Scbeu^jcit  jum  ^onfut  crnannt.  2tm  8.  SWai  1804  wuvbe  er  jebc^  fc^on  al? 
9Japolccn  I.  jum  erblid^en  ^aifcr  bcr  granjofcn  erf  (art.     9tun  fBlgte  cine  fajl  ununtcr= 
brod}ene  (Rei()e  won  ^ricgcn  mit  fajl  atlcn  cuvovdifd)en  aWdct)tcn,  mib  a(«  cr  im  3af)re 
1809  ben  Jpi3[)cfunft  fcincr  2)fac^t  crrcic^t  ^attc,  lie§  cr  (ic^,  fcincr  tinbcrlcfen  (S^c  jrcgcn, 
tjon  feiner  ebcnfo  flugcn  unc  licbcnSirurbigcn  @cmal)lin  icf)eibcn  unb  r>cnnd()lte  fiij  am  2. 
5lvril  1810  mit  SJiaric  Suifc,  bcr  S^oc^tcr  ^ranj  I.»on  Dftreid;.     911(3  cr  jebod)  1812 
iTiu^lanb  ben  ^ricg  crf(drtc,  mit  bcr  gro^cn  Slrmce  in  9Juf  lanb  cinjcg,  a((eg  l^intcr  ftd> 
l)cr  serbrannte  unb  scrflcrtc,  bann  aber  burd)  bic  wettbcfunntc,  fietiJ  beiifun'irbigc  @iudj 
fd)crung  bcr  gro(;en  J^auptilabt  'iDJciSfau  feitcnS  fcer  bclteuniutigcn,  »er,;^n)cifelnbeu  (Sin: 
njo^ner  gesUMtngcn  iinirbe,  ben  OJurf jug  aujutretcn,  auf  bcm  faft  bie  ganjc  gro§c  5lrmec  ocn 
bcr  furd)tcrlid)en  .fldltc  unb  bie  burc^  bie  a^crcbung  beg  ?anbcg  »erurfad}tc  ^nnger^not  ttcr^ 
nid)tet  irurbc— fd)ien  bag  ©liirf  il)n  vcrlajfcn  ju  (labcn.     33en  biefer  3eit  an  folgtc  cine 
S'licberiagc nac^  ber  anbern,  r»on  bcncnbic  grc^c  5BcUcrfd)ta(^t  bci  Scivjig  (18.  Dft.  1813), 
in  uiel^er  ber  unglficflidje  J?aifcr  ben  vercinigten  ^ecren  bcr  ^'reufjen,  Dftrcic^er  unb 
OlufTen  gcgenuber  ijianb,  bie  entfc^eibcnbe  »r>ar.     gtapolcon  tvurbe  in  bcvfelben  gdnjUc^ 
gcfd)lagen  unb  bic  fl[ic()cnbe  2lrmee  »on  ben  ijerbunbeten  unter  39(itd)crg  gii^rung  »er; 
folgt.     IJlac^  ber  (Sinna()me  »cn  $arig  fciteng  ber  5lUiirten  am  31.  4'(drj  18 14  crfolgte 
bann  bic  burd^  ben  ©ciiat  erjnningene  Slbbanfung  beg  >ftaiferg  unb  beJTen  Sjerbannung 
nad)  ber  Snfcl  (Slba,»cn  tto  cr  jcbcd^  fc^on  anfangg  SKdrj  beg  Satjrcg  18 15  juriicffe^rtc. 
©cin  blo^cg  (Srfc^einen  n?ar  gcniigcnb,  bag  franjofifd^e  45olf  aufg  neue  fur  ifjnju  begeifiern. 
iiberall  ipurbe  cr  mit  Subel  bcgru^t,  fcin  35ort)ringen  ttiar  unit>iberftel)li(^,  bie  9lrmec  ging 
freubig  ju  ifjm  iibcr,  unb  fc^on  am  14.  SJJdrj  war  bcr  Jlonig  JJubwig  XVIII.  gejuntngen, 
ben  iiingfi  beftiegeiien  %i)xon  ju  cerlaffen  unb  |i^  burc^  bic  S'lu^t  ing  Sluglanb  ju 
Tcttcn. — Qfiavcfecng  gweitc  9icgierung  war  inbcjfen  nur  t>on  furjcr  Saner  (100  Za%t}. 
Der  langcrfc()iite_i5iiebc  fonute  nur  burd^  feincn  Untcrgang  :^crbeigcfiit)rt  werbcn,  wcgt)alb 
bic  ®ro|mdc^tc  Dftreie^,  OJuglanb,  $reuicn  unb  (Snglanb  am  25.  a)idrj  cinen  5lllis 
anjvcrtrag  abf($lcffcn,  burc^   ben  [u  fi^  t>erbanben,  9Japoleon  gcmciufc^aftlic^  ju  be; 
fdmvfcn  unb  bcr  .'gievrfc^aft  begfclbcn  auf  immcr  cin  (5nbc  ju  ma(^nt.    ®icg  gelang  i^nen 
au^  balb,  benn  am  18.  3uni  18 15  nnirben  bie  woi)  ubrigcn,  fc^nell  'oen  Dkpolcon 
jufnmmcngerafften  ©treitfrdfte  granfreic^g  in  bcr  gvcpen  ©d)lad)t  bci  9Baterlco  unter 
3Be((ingtoug  unb  sBlud}crg  ?^iil)rung  gdnjlic^  t>eruid}tct.    9lavoleon  nu>lltc  am  2i.3uni 
ju  Slmg  ju  gunflcn  foincg  nod)  unmunbigen  ©o()ncg  abbanten,  fcinc  9lbbanfnng  wnrbe 
abet  uic^t  angenommen,  unb  alg  cr  fid)  am  3.  3uli  in  9iod)efort  wad)  Slmerifa  einfc^iffen 
hJoKte,  fanb  cr  benbintigen  -^afcn  burd)  englifd)e  Jtricggfc^iffc  gefperrt,  unnauf  er  fie^  unter 
ben   ©d)u^  (Sngtanbg  ftcllte  unb  fic^  auf  bag  i!inienfc^ijf  23cllerov()on  begab.  Sluf 
S3cf(^lu^  bcr  v^erbiinbctcu  QJidd^te  nnirbc  cr  nun  alg  *  ®encral  Scnaparte' nac^  bcr 
entlcgencn  3nfel  ©t.  .*^c(ena  tvangportiert,  \vo  er  am  16.  Dft.  1815  anlangtc  unb,  in 
?ongit»cob  uiotjncnb,  am  5.  D?ai  1821  in  ben  5lrnien  einigcr  i()m  ncd)  treu  verbliebcncn 
Sreunbe  cineg  naturlidicn  S^cbcg  ftarb.         2,  =task.        3,  and  emergency,  unb  in 
jcbcm  yictf.llc.  4,  what  —  next  =  what  he  must  (Impt.)  do  next  (jundc^j^). 

5,  This  —  spirits  =  This  strengthens  and  refreshes  the  courage.  6,  Read 

S.  6,  N.  10,  and  insert  the  adv.  'and)'  here.  7,  Say  'Only  few  men  know 

what  they  must  do  next  *.  8,  to  be  at  the  end  of  one's  line  {or  to  be  at 

one's  wit's  end),  ftc^  nic  ju  raten  unffen.  9,  auf  cine  gottlidje   (Singebung. 

10,  Say  '  had  his  ends  (  =  aims)  been  solely  directed  to  (auf)  the  public  welfare '. 
Carefully  study  App.  §§  36  and  37.  11,  This  passage  requires  an  alto- 

gether different  setting;  let  us  say:  'But  notwithstanding  (iSro^bcm  aber)  he 
inspires  (crfiilUn)  us  through  the  extraordinary  unity  ((Sin^cit,  f.)  of  (in)  his 
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actions  with  confidence  in  (auf),  his  strength'.  12,  firm  =  unshakable  ; 

sure,  unfct)lbat  =  never  failing.  13,  =  purpose.  14,  ir'rcleitcii,  sep.  comp. 
w.  V.  15,  by  —  means,  burc^  bie  @ro§e  fcincr  i^m  ^u  C^cbote  ftcl)ent)cu  ^ulfe; 
mittct.  16,  '  but',  here  h)o()l  abcr.  17,  to  be  hurried  away,  jid)  .  .  . 

l)in  unb  ^cr  trcibcu  (afTcn.  18,  is  =  signifies  ((jeipcii) ;  'to  have',  here  =  to 

follow,  befoli^en.  19,  doors  =  gates  (^fortcii),  through  which  he  tried  (fud^cn) 
to  attain  his  aims  (App.  §  19).  This  addition  seems  to  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  underlying  idea.  20,  and  —  circumstances  ==  and  in  (bei)  the  dazzle 
(ftJerbtenbutig)  and  the  confusion,  which  ruled  (bctjcrvfc^en)  his  time,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  these  aims.  To  lose  sight  of  a  thing,  ctirag  a\i&  bent  Sluge  vetUcren. 
21,  Say  'He  would  have  liked  (Impf.  Subj.  of  gein  t)abeu  in  connection  with 
the  Past  Participle  of  the  verb)  to  shorten  (abtuv^cn)  a  straight  line,  in  order 
to  attain  his  purpose*.  22,  of — successes,  iveld)e  ade  Sfiigi'i^  bavon  ablcgen, 
wit  teuer  et  fcine  (Srfolge  erfaufte.  23,  to  set  a  person  down  as  cruel, 

eincn  fur  graufain  ^alten.  24,*  one',  here  =  a  man  (S.  134,  N.  9).  25,  Say 
'he  was  not ',  etc.  26,  Say  '  to  the  man  who ',  etc.  27,  Say  '  He 

must  carry  (erobern)  the  battery'.  28,  'to  be  sacrificed*,  here  bafjin'gerafft 
JBetben.  29,  SBa^  befc()len  (S».  (abbreviation  of  (Sure)  aJJajcjldt  ? 

Section  157. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

n. 

In  the  plenitude  of  his  resources  every  obstacle  seemed  to  vanish. 
"  There ^  shall  be  no  Alps,"  he  said;  and  he  built  his  perfect  roads'^, 
climbing*  by  graded  galleries  their  steepest  precipices,  until  Italy  was* 
as  open  to  Paris  as  any  town"  in  France.  Having  (S.  55,  N.  i)  decided 
what  was  to  be  done,  he  did  that  with*  might  and  main.  He'  put  out 
all  his  strength.  He  risked  everything,  and  spared  *  nothing ;  neither 
ammunition,  nor  money,  nor*  troops,  nor  generals,  nor ^^  himself.  If 
fighting"  be  the  best  mode  of  adjusting  national  differences  (as^'^  large 
majorities  of  men  seem  to  agree),  certainly  Bonaparte  was  right  in 
making  it  thorough  ^*. 

He  fought  ^*  sixty  battles.  He  had  never  enough.  Each  victory  was 
a  new  weapon.  "  My  power  would  falP\  were  1  not  to  support  it  by 
new  achievements.  Conquest  has  "  made  me  what  I  am,  and  conquest 
must  maintain  me." 

Before  "  he  fought  a  battle,  Bonaparte  thought ''  little  about  what  he 
should  do  in  '*  case  of  success,  but  a  great  deal  about  what  he  should 
do  in  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune.  The  same  prudence  and  good  sense 
marked  "  all  his  behaviour  '^^.  His  instructions  ''^  to  his  secretary  at  the 
palace  are  worth  ^^  remembering.  He  said  :  "  During  the  night  enter 
my  chamber  as  seldom  as  possible.  Do  not  awake  me  when  you  have 
any  good  news  to  communicate'";  with^^  that  there  is  no  hurry;  but 
when  you  have  bad  news,  rouse  me  instantly,  for  then  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost."  His^^  achievement  of  business  was  immense,  and^* 
enlarges  the  known  power  of  man.  There  have  been  (S.  82,  N.  7)  many 
working  kings,  from  Ulysses  to  ^'  William  of  Orange  "*,  but "  none  who 
accomplished  a  tithe  of  this  man's  performance. — Emerson. 

1,  @g  fo((  fcine  3l(ven  mc^r  gcben.  2,  perfect  roads,  .ftiinftflra^en.  3,  Say 
'  through  which  he  by  means  of  winding,  (fic^  fc^lungcln)  and  gradually  rising 
passes  chmbed  the  steepest  precipices  (Slbljaug,  m.)  of  the  Alps*.        4,  was  = 
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stood ;  to  Paris  =  to  the  Parisians.  The  sufi&x  f V  is  used  to  form  names 
of  male  persons  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  countries  and  places  ;  as  — 
ber  Stalicncr,  the  Italian,  from  3talicti ;  ber  Jpamburcjer,  the  inhabitants  of  Ham- 
burgh. 5,  town  in  France  =  French  (S.  loi,  N.  i)  town.  6,  with — 
main,  aii6  Scibedfrdften.  7,  (Sr  fe^tc  fcine  ganje  ©tdrfe  bavan.  8,  fdjoncn. 
9,  nor  =  neither.  10,  unb  and)  [id)  fclbil  iu(^t.  11,=  war;  be  =  is;  mode, 
9ltt  unb  aBeife.  12,  Say  '  as  the  majority  of  men  seem  (S.  107,  N.  13)  to 
think  (S.  64,  N,  11) '.  13,  to  make  (do)  a  thing  thorough(ly),  utoai  gmnb; 
lid)  betrcibcii.  14,  to  fight  battles,  ©cfclac^ten  licferti.  15, --sink. 
16,  =  Conquests  have  ;  he  has  made  me  what  I  am,  cr  l)at  mid)  j^it  bcm  %imad)t, 
\vci6  id)  bin.  17,  (St)C,  adv.  18,  to  think  about  a  thing,  ubev  etroad 
na^'beiifcn,  read  S.  87,  N.  6;  in  —  success,  im  ©lucfgfalte;  in  —  fortune,  im 
Unglucf efalle.  19,  aue'jeic^nen.  20,  J^aublungewcife.  u4JJ  bis  happiness, 
fein  ^anjcd  @(ucf ;  all  our  family,  unfete  gatije  ?^annlic.  21,  Scrljaltungs- 
bcfet)l,  m.,  directions  for  conduct ;  to,  an.  22,  This  is  not  worth  remem- 
bering, btc«  if!  nic^t  bet  Seac^tung  ivcrt.  23,  mclben.  24,  Say  literally 
*  these  have  no  haste '.  25,  His  —  business,  ©cine  Slrbeit^fvaft.  26,  unb 
crweitert  unfere  biiJijcvigcn  aBorfteUungen  •oon  ben  im  SJienfc^en  uiol)nenbcn  Jlrdften. 
27,  biei  auf.  28,  Dranien.  Commence  this  period  with  :  '  From  Ulysses '. 
29,  bod)  temcn,  bee  aud)  iiuv  ein  jc()ntcl  oon  ben  iSljateu  biefed  a}?anne0  voUbvac^t  Ijdtte 
(App.  §  33). 

Section  158. 

THE  WARLIKE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  GERMAN'S. 

The  Germans  fight  as  a  nation.  Whatever^  their  birth ^  or  (S.  lo, 
N.  9)  profession,  all  are  trained*  soldiers.  The  nation  is  the  army  ;  the 
army  is  the  nation.  Hence  *  they  cannot  be  moved  save  at  the  bidding 
of  some  grand  principle,  and  the  stirring"  of  some  soul-penetrating*  and 
elevating  sentiment;  and  yet  they  are  as  sensible'  as  any  nation  that 
they  abandon  comfort*,  domestic  ease,  monetary  independence,  every- 
thing* which  (S.  3,  N.  7)  men  (=man)  love  and  live  for,  in"  order  to 
identify  the  nation  and  the  army.  But  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
They  count"  hardihood  of  body  and  trained"^  courage  of  heart  the 
noblest  riches  of  a  nation.  They  reckon  "  that  national  independence 
and  national  greatness  are  a  thousand  times  more  precious  than  gold 
and  silver,  and  '^  that  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle  is  better  and  happier 
than  to  rot"  and  crumble  away  in  sybaritic  ease.  They^*  hold,  too, 
that  ^*  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  free  noble  spirit  engendered  by  the 
brotherhood  of  a  nationality  which  affirms  its  oneness  by  noble  acts  ^^,  is 
blessed  by  God,  and  that  He  will  give  "  victory  to  the  armies  who  go 
forth  to  batde  in  (S.  3,  N.  2)  trust  in ^*  His  name.  No  wonder""  they 
fight  and  triumph  ''■^. — Admiral  Garbett. 

1,  Supply  the  verb  'be'.  2,  =  station,  ©tanb,  m.  3,  =  practised. 

4,  Say  'Hence  they  can  be  moved  (ervegcn)  only  at  (burcl))  the  bidding  (®ebot,n.)'. 

5,  Gvwecfung,  f.  6,  bic  Sccle  cvgveifenb.  7,  '  to  be  sensible  ',  here  ftdb 
beivu^t  fein.  8,  here  bic  ?lnnet)mlid}fciten  be^  Scbcnd.  9,  Say  '  in  short 
give  up  everything ',  for  the  verb  '  abandon  '  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  this 
clause.  10,  Say  '  in  order  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  nation  and  the 
army'.  11,  t)altcn  (fin).  12,  here  gcftd()lt.  13,  Say  '  and  feel 
that  it  is  better  and  nobler  to  die ',  etc.  14,  ccvnicbern ;  to  crumble  away, 
»crfa((en  ;  '  ease ',  here  ®cmdc^lic^feit.         15,  5tuc^  tjalteu  fie  bafiir.         16,  Con- 
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strue  thus :  '  that  God  will  bless  .the  cause  (®ac!^e,  f.)  of  liberty ',  and  use  the 
attributive  constr.  for  the  transl.  of  'and  the  —  nationality'.  Any  other 
constr.  would  be  much  too  clumsy.  17,  =  deeds,  18,  to  give  victory, 

ben  ©icg  rcrlcif)cn;   to  go  forth  to  battle,  in  bie  <S>(i)lait)t  jie^en.  19,  auf. 

20,  Supply  '  then,  that'.  21,  =  conquer. 

Section  159. 

THE '  WAY  TO  MASTER  THE  TEMPER. 
A  London  (S.  157,  N.  4)  merchant,  having  ^  a  dispute  with  a  Quaker 
concerning  a  business  account,  determined^  to  institute  a  law-suit  against 
him.  Desirous  of  amicably  settling*  the  matter,  the  Quaker  called  at 
the  house  of  the  merchant,  when  °  the  latter  became  so  enraged  that  he 
vehemently*'  declared  to  his  servaijt  that  he  would  (App.  §§  28  and  30) 
not  see  his  opponent.  "Well,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker  quietly,  "may" 
God  put  thee  in  a  better  mind."  The  merchant  was  *  subdued  by  the 
kindness  of  the  reply,  and,  after  careful  consideration,  became  convinced 
that  ^  he  was  wrong.  He  sent  ^^  for  the  Quaker,  and  "  after  making  a 
humble  apology,  he  asked :  "  How  were  you  able  to  bear  my  abuse  ^^ 
with  so  much  patience?"  "Friend,"  replied  the  Quaker,  "I  was  natu- 
rally ^"^  as  hot "  and  violent  as  thou  art,  but  I  knew  that "  to  indulge  my 
temper  was  sinful,  and  also  very  foolish.  I  observed  that  men  in  a 
passion  always  spoke  very  loud,  and  I  thought  that  ^^,  if  I  could  control 
my  voice,  I  should  keep  down  my  passion.  I  therefore  made  *"  it  a  rule 
never  to  let  it  rise  above  a  certain  key ;  and  by  a  careful  observance  of 
this  rule  I  have,  with  the  blessing  of  God '^,  entirely  mastered  my  ^^  natural 
temper." — Alcott. 

1,  ffiie  man  fcinen  3om  Be'^cnfd^en  fann.  2,  Change  *  having  '  into  *  had '; 

the  object  is  best  placed  after  'account'.  3,  Supply  'and'  before  'de- 

termined ' ;  to  institute  a  law-suit  against  a  person,  cincn  gevici^ttic^  bclangen. 
4,  to  settle  a  matter  amicably,  eine  ©ac^c  auf  giittidje  iBeifc  orbncn.  Comp.  S.  30, 
N.  4,  and  note  that  the  Present  Participle  '  being  '  is  understood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period.  5,  =  whereupon.  6,  =  emphatically, 
nac^brucftid).  7,  Say  '  may  God  alter  thy  mind  (©cftnnung,  f.) '.  8,  to 
be  subdued,  fi(i^  Bcfiajt  fu()lcn;  by,  bur(^.  9,  'that  —  wrong'  may  be  briefly 
turned  by  '  of  his  wrong  '.  10,  to  send  for  a  person,  cincn  ju  fii^  nifcn  (aJTen. 
11,  '  and  —  asked '.  This  passage,  literally  translated,  would  be  inelegant  in 
German,  say :  '  humbly  begged  his  pardon,  and  asked  then '.  Abuse,  5i?elcibii 
gung,  f.  12,  oon  9latur.  13,  =  passionate.  14,  =  that  it  was 
sinful,  etc.;  to  indulge  one's  temper,  fciucm  3orn  fvcien  Sauf  lafTcn.  15,  =that 
I  could  (App.  §  33)  conquer  my  anger  through  mastering  my  voice  (buvdb 
Sc{)crrfc^ung  mcincr  Stimme).  16,  We  make  it  a  rule  never  to  let  our 
voices  rise  beyond  a  certain  key,  h>ir  mac^en  e^  un^  jur  Oicgcl,  unfere  Stimmcn  nte 
uber  cine  gcwiffe  S^onftdvfc  f)inau3  ^n  evl)cben.  17,  =  with  God's  help.  18,  =  my 
natural  inclination  to  (ju)  anger  (S.  3,  N.  2). 

Section  160. 

OPLNIONS'   AS   TO  ENQLISH  EDUCATION. 
I. 

This  "^  energy  of  individual  life  and  example  acting  throughout  society 
constitute  ^  the  best  practical  education  of  Englishmen.     Schools,  aca- 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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demies,  and  colleges*  give  but  the'  merest  beginning  of  culture  in  com- 
parison with  it  (S.  4,  N.  5).  Far  higher  *  and  more  practical  is''  the  life- 
education  daily  given  in  our  homes,  in "  the  streets,  behind  (S.  3,  N.  2) 
counters',  in  workshops,  at  the  loom  and  behind  the  plough,  in  counting- 
houses  and  manufactories,  and  ^°  in  all  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  This 
is  the  education  that "  fits  Englishmen  for  doing  the  work  and  acting 
the  part  of  free  men.  This  '^  is  that  final  instruction  as  members  of 
society,  which  Schiller  designated  "  the  education  of  the  human  race," 
consisting"  in  action,  conduct",  self-culture,  self-control — all"  that 
tends  to  discipline  a  man  truly,  and  fit  him  for  the  proper  performance 
of  the  duties  of  life — a  h'nd  ^education  not  to  be  learnt  (S.  7,  N.  3  ^) 
from  (aug)  books.  Lord  Bacon  observes  that  ^^  "  Studies  teach  not 
their  own  use,  but  that  there  is  (S.  82,  N.  7)  a  wisdom  without  them 
and  above  them,  won  (S.  7,  N.  3  5,  and  S.  2,  N.  i)  by  (burd))  observa- 
tion, a  remark  that  holds"  true  of"  actual  life,  as  well  as  of^'  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellect  itself.  For  ail  observation  serves'^"  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  lesson,  that  a  man  perfects  himself  by  work  much  more 
than  by  reading^', — //la/^^  it  is  life^*  rather  than  literature'-',  action" 
rather  than  study,  and  character  ^*  rather  than  biography  ^"j  which  ^''  tend 
perpetually  to  renovate  mankind. 

1,  2liifi(^tcn  iiiix.  2,  This  —  society.    A  good  German  rendering  of 

the  thought  underlying  this  line  is  so  difficult,  that  the  author  thinks  it  best 
to  give  at  once  his  own  translation,  which  he  hopes  will  find  acceptance: 
3)icfe  int  ntcfjr  fclbftdubigen  ?cbcn  fid)  cnti»icfclnt)e  (Snergie  uub  bag  baburd^  i^egebene,  auf 
bie  9an5e  ®efcl(fc^aft  unvfeube  93ci[pie(.  3,  au^'mac^cn.  4,  =  universities  ; 

*  to  give ',  here  gcivdljrcn.  5,  =  a  mere.  6,  =  more  important.  7,  is  — 
homes,  i(i  bie  im  tdc^Uc^en  fiebcn  cjfWouncne  @v^iet)ung  p  Jpaufe.  8,  auf.  9,  Use 
this  noun  in  the  Sing.  10,  unb  in  ben  »iclcn  anbcrn  ©cfcfjdftiJj^dtteu  ber  Mnu 

fc^en.  11,  Say  '  that  enables  Englishmen  as  free  men  to  do  their  work  and  their 
duty  *.  12,  This  —  designated  =  This  education  gives  also  to  human  society 
that  instruction  (Untertncifutig, f.),  which  Schiller  calls,  etc.  So^anu  S^ritlopf) 
griebri(^  tton  ©cfciller,  gcboveu  am  10.  9Jot).  1759  ju  9)?arba({),  gcfiorbcn  am  9.  2){ai 
1805  ju  fflcimar,  \\\  iid($fl  @ct()e  (©iet)e  S.  no,  N.  i)  unrtvcitig  bie  bebcutcnbile  (StJ 
fcficiminginbcrbciitfc^cn  Sitteratur.  3llgS)i(^tcr  jcidjnete  cr  ftc^  foroljl  buv(^  fcine  ibealc, 
fubicttive  Sfiic^tung,  >inc  nnH^  bitvc^  f)invei^cnbeti  ©d^tming  ec^t  V'-''fhf(ier  33egei(lcnmg 
au6,  weldjt  im  3!)vama  il)vcn  i^ol)evmift  cvvcic^tc.  Slbcv  and}  altJ  @cfc^ici^tfd)reibcr  unb  al^ 
j3^i(cfo^)^if^cc  (g^riftftcdet  I)at  cc  jic^  bci  fciucv  9lation  cincn  uuf\cvblic^cn  !iJiamen 
erwovben.  13,  =and  which  consists  in  (S.  3,  N.  2)  action,  etc.  14,  in  bet 
ftttlic^cn  5lufiiu()rung.  15,  =  and  in  all  that  (here  follows  the  verb  *  consists ', 

since  this  is  the  end  of  the  relative  clause  introduced  in  Note  13),  which  (S.  3, 
N.  7)  educates  (bilbeu)  man  truly  (um()v()a[t)  and  fits  (befdtjitjcu)  him  for  (,^u)  the 
proper  performance  (  =  fulfilment)  of  his  duties  in  life.  16,  =  that  '  Studies 
do  not  teach  us  the  application  of  the  same,  but',  etc.  17,  '  to  hold  true', 
here  =  to  prove  true.  18,  =  in  practical  life.  19,  of — itself,  in  93e^U9 

auf  bie  ©eijtegbilbuug  fetbfl.  20,  =  interprets  (cvfldveu)  and  proves  the 

doctrine.  21,  here  Scfture,  f.,  with  the  art.  22,  This  conj. 'that' 

is  best  omitted,  since  a  repetition  of  subordinate  clauses  must,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  avoided.  23,  =  practical  life ;  '  rather  than  '  seems  here  to  be  = 
'  and  not  '•  24,  !£;^dtigfcit,  activity.  25,  The  English  word  '  character ' 
is  so  varied  in  its  application  that  it  requires  always  the  greatest  discrimina- 
tion to  decide  upon  its  translation,  and  in  this  case  more  than  ever.  After 
careful  consideration  it  is  thought  to  be  equivalent  here  to :  '  the  personal 
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dignity  of  a  man'.  26,  bie  Sefcen^befc^reibnng  bcgfelben.  27,  tcctc^c  baju 

bienen,  bie  SWe nf^tjcit  flct«  »on  neuem  ju  belebcn. 

Section  161. 

OPINIONS   AS   TO   ENGLISH   EDUCATION. 
II. 

Goethe  (S.  5,  N.  2),  in  one  of  his  conversations  with  Eckermann  at 
Weimar,  once  *  observed :  "  It  is  very  ^  strange,  and  I  know  not  whether ' 
it  lies  in  race,  in  climate,  in  *  soil,  or  in  their  healthy  ^  education,  but  * 
certainly  Englishmen  seem  to  have  a  great  advantage  over  most  other 
men.  We  see  here  in  Weimar  only  a''  minimum  of  them,  and^  those, 
probably,  by  no  means  the  best  specimens,  and  yet  what  splendid  fellows 
they  are  !  And  although  they  come  here  as  seventeen-year-old  ^  youths, 
yet  they  by  no  means  feel  strange  in  this  strange  land ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  entrance^"  and  bearing"  in  society  is  so  confident ^'^  and  quiet, 
that  one  would  *^  think  they  were  everywhere  the  masters,  and  the  whole 
world  belonged  to  them  "." 

"I  should  not  like  to  affirm,  for  all  that","  replied  Eckermann", 
"  that  the  English  gentlemen  in  Weimar  are  cleverer,  better  educated, 
and  better  hearted  than  our  young  men." 

"  That  is  not  the  point ","  said  Goethe ;  "  their  superiority  does  not 
lie  in  such  things ;  neither "  does  it  lie  in  their  birth  and  fortune  ^® ;  it 
lies  precisely^  in  their  having^'  the  courage  to  be  what  nature  made 
them.  There '^  is  no  halfness  about ^'^  them.  They  are  complete'^* 
men.  Sometimes  complete  fools  also,  that  I  heartily  "^^  admit,  but  even 
that  is  something,  and  has  its  weight." 

Thus  (App.  §  14),  in'-®  Goethe's  eyes,  the  Englishmen  fulfilled,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  injunction '^^  given  by  Lessing^Mo  those  who  would 
be  men : 

"  Think  wrongly,  if  you  please,  but  think  for  yourselves  I " — S.  Smiles, 
"  Self-Help." 

1,  =  one  day.  2,  *  Very '  is  often  rendered  by  the  superlative  of  the 

adv.  1)0^.  3,  'whether  it  lies'  may  be  elegantly  translated  by  omitting 

the  conjunction  'whether'  and  using  the  inversion.  4,    im    t)ciiiiatli(^cn 

93obcn.  5,  t)cilfam.  6,  Say  *  but  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  English- 

men possess  a  great  superiority  over  most  other  men'.  7,  a  minimum  = 

very  few.  8,  =  and  these  (bic3)  are  probably  by  no  means  the  best,  and 

yet  (bcnnoc^  aber)  they  are  (finb  c3)  splendid  fellows  !  9,  a  thirty-year-old 

man,  ciii  brei^icjidljviijcv  SJIann.  10,  Sluftrcten,  n.  11,  23ftiet)men,  n. 

12,  fic^er.  13,  Render  'would'  by  the  Impf.  Subj.  of  ntcflen,  since  the 

sentence  is  equivalent  to  'that  one  would  be  inclined  to  think'.  The 
following  verbs  must  be  constructed  according  to  App.  §§  29  and  30. 
14.  Supply  '  alone '  after  '  them '.  15,  for  all  that,  aber  bc^,  to  be  placed 

before 'not'.  16,  So'^ann   5|5etcr   (Scfeimann,   gcborcn  1792   ju  aBiufen 

in  ber  pveii^ifrficn  ^rcvnu^  ^annoccv,  gcjiorben  ben  3.  2)cj.  1854  ju  iffieimar,  \xi<xx.  loiclc 
Sa'^re  a(3  ®otf)c«  ^l^vivatfefrctdr  t{)dtig  unb  ijl  ber  SBelt  am  befannteftcu  burc^  bie  tion 
i^tn  nvic^  ®ctl)e^  S^cbe  »eroifentlid)teu  '  Wcfprdc!^e  mit  @6t()e '.  ^x  war  aii^  bet 
^erauScjcbcr  (editor)  »on  ®otT)c3'  Sfia^gclaffcnen  SBertcn'.      17,  ®ad^e,  f.      18,  aucih 
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beilcl)t  lie  nic^t  in.  19,  =  wealth;  Comp.  S.  lo,  N.  9.  20,  =  simply^ 

21,  The  English  Gerund  preceded  by  a  possessive  adjective  and  a 
preposition,  must  be  translated  by  a  regular  subordinate  clause  with 
a  conjunction  and  a  finite  verb  ;  as — 

His  superiority  lies  in  his  having  the        @eine  Uberfegen^eit  bcjlcftt  barin  (S.  87, 
courage  to  be  what  nature  made  N.  6),  bag  cr  ben  9JJut  ^at,  ba3  ju 

him.  fein,  tt»a^  er  t»on  9tatur  aii^  tji. 

22,  @3.  23,  an.  24,  =  whole.  25,  =  willingly  ;  weight  =  value. 
26,  =  according  to  the  judgment  of  Gothe.  27,  =  advice  ;  by,  son;  to, 
an;  those  =  all  such;  who,  bie  ba.  28,  ®ott:^.  ®)jl)raiin  Sejfing,  gebcren  ben 
22.  3an.  1729  j^u  ^amcn;^  (Dbevlaujt^),  geilorben  ben  15.  gebr.  178 1  in  Sraunfcf)iveig, 
bat  fi(^  bnv^  feine  djtf)rtifd^;friti[c^en  SBevfe,  nne  aii^  buvd^  [eine  S)ramcn,  beren  5orm, 
©pra(^e,  aj?etf)cbe  unb  Snbalt  fafl  unerveic^te  a)hiftci-  fuib,  einen  unftevblic^en  Xiamen  in 
ber  beutfc^en  Sittevatuvaef^ic^te  eiworben.  @ein  aCirfcn  alg  geniater  >Svitifcr,  gorfc^ct 
unb  Stealer  uhiv  »cn  unevmc^lic^cm  (Sinjiug  anf  bie  nad)ftc  (Sntwicfelung  uufevev  Sitte* 
ratur,  bie  mit  i^m  unb  butdi  i^u  itjver  @lanjv«iob«  entgegenfc^titt. 


Section  162. 

A   ROYAL   JUDGMENT. 

A  man  and  his  wife  named  Lambrun  had  been  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  and  were  sincerely  attached 
to  her.  The  tragical  death  of  that  princess  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
husband  that  he  did  not  long  survive  her,  and  the^  widow,  Margaret 
Lambrun,  resolved  to  revenge,  upon^  Queen  Elizabeth,  the*  death  of 
two  persons  so  dear  to  her.  She  (S.  5,  N.  2)  therefore  disguised* 
herself  in  man's  clothes,  bought  (S.  58,  N.  8)  a  brace  ^  of  pistols,  and 
went*  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  London.  Soon  after,  when  the  queen''  appeared 
in  *  public,  Margaret  endeavoured  to '  make  her  way  through  the  crowd 
in  order  to  shoot  her^";  but  one  of  the  pistols  fell",  and  she  was 
immediately  apprehended. 

The^^  queen,  being  informed  of  the  circumstance^',  ordered"  the 
man  to  be  brought  before  her,  and  said  to  him :  "  Well,  Sir,  who  are 
you  "  ?  and  why  do  you  seek  '"  to  kill  me  ? " — "  Madam,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, "  I  am  a  woman ;  I  was  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  Queen 
Mary  Stuart,  whom  you  put  '^  to  death  unjustly ;  her  execution  caused  "* 
the  death  of  my  dear  husband,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  her ;  and 
my  affection  for  both  ofihem  has  excited  '*  me  to  revenge." — "  And  how  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  deal  "'■"  with  you  ? "  asked  Elizabeth. — "  Do  you  speak 
as  a  queen  or  as  a  judge  ? "  returned  Margaret. — "  As  a  queen." — "  Then 
you  ought  to  pardon  ^^  me,"  was  the  answer. — "  And  what  security  ""■ 
can  you  give  me  that  you  will  not  attempt "'  my  life  again  ? " — "  Madam, 
a'^^  pardon  granted  upon  conditions  ceases  to  be  a  favour '^\" — "Well 
then,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  pardon  you,  and  trust  to  your  gratitude  for  '^* 
my  safety." — P.  Sadler. 

1,  =  his.  2,  an,  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.     The  words  *  upon  — 

Elizabeth'  must  be  placed  before  the  supine.     Comp.  App.  §  i.  8,  We 

lament  the  death  of  the  two  boys  so  dear  to  us,  unr  bctveiuen  ben  !Iob  bet  beibcu 
un^  fo  teuren  ^naben.  4,  to  disguise  oneself  in  man's  clothes,  fi^  aid  SJ^anu 
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rerflciben.  5,  =  a  pair.  6,  jtd^  begcbcn,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl.  7,  Here 
place  the  adverbs  '  soon  after '.  8,  cffenttic^.  9,  to  make  one's  way,  ficf) 
ctiieu  SEeg  baljncn.  10,  to  shoot  a  person,  aiif  eineii  fc^ie§eu.  11,  cntfici 

t^r.  12,  Construe  accord,  to  S.  55,  N.  i,  and  S.  4,  N.  4,  (man).  13.  S5ov- 
fa((,  m.        14,  lic§  fte  ben  aWann  oov  fic^  fut)ren.  15,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  pi. 

(3^r)  here  and  in  the  following  passages,  since  that  was  the  pronoun  generally 
used  in  addressing  persons  in  olden  times.  16,  to  seek  to  kill  a  person  {or 

to  attempt  a  person's  life),  fincm  nad^  bem  Scbcn  tiad)ten.  17,  to  put  a  person 
to  death  unjustly,  eimn  ungerec^tctlticife  ()iiirtd)ten  laJTcn.  18,  This  caused 

the  death  of  our  child,  bteei  foflet*  uufercm  ^inbe  baS  8eben.  The  insertion  of 

the  adv.  au^  after  the  verb  *  caused  '  would  considerably  improve  the  German 
rendering.  19,  to  excite  a  person  to  revenge,  ciiicti  jiir  9ia^e  antrciben. 

Use  the  Impf.        20,  tjcrfafjven.         21,  bognabigen,  v.  tr.  22,  ibuvgfc^aft,  f. 

23,  a  —  conditions,  eine  bebingung^weifc  33fguabigung.  24,  ®nabe,  f.  25,  ()in; 
fi(fct(i(ft,  followed  by  the  Gen.  The  wbrds  '  to  (aiif)  your  gratitude '  are  best 
placed  at  the  end. 

Section  163. 

TACITUS. 

I  am  glad  to  find  ^,  by  your  (  =  thy)  letter  just  received,  that  you  are 
reading  Tacitus'^  with  some  relish.  His  style  is  rather  quaint^  and 
enigmatical,  which  (S.  3,  N.  7)  makes*  it  difficult  to  the  student;  but 
then  ^  his  pages  *  are  filled  with  such  admirable  apothegms  and  maxims 
of  political  wisdom,  as''  infer  the  deepest  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
and  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  any  one  intending  to  become  a  public 
speaker  should  *  be  master  of  his  works,  as  ®  there  is  neither  an  ancient 
nor  a  modern  author  who  affords  such  a  selection  of  admirable  quo- 
tations. You  should  exercise  yourself  frequently  in^°  trying  to  make 
translations  of  the  "  passages  which  most  strike  ^^  you,  trying  "  to  invest  " 
the  sense  of  (S.  25,  N.  5)  Tacitus  in  as  good  English  as  you  can.  This 
will  answer  ^^  the  double  purpose  of  making  yourself  familiar  with  the 
Latin  author,  and  giving  you  ihe  command  of^®  your  own  language, 
which  no  person  will  ever  have  "  who  ^*  does  not  study  composition  in 
early  life. — Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  Letters  to  his  Son." 

1,  here  erfc^cn ;  by,  au3.  2,  Use  the  def.  art.  accord,  to  S.  25,  N.  5. 

3,  =  unusual  and  unclear  (bunfel).        4,  to  make  difficult,  etfd^wetcn ;  student  = 
pupil.  5,  =  on  the  other  hand,  onbererfeit«.  6,  =  writings,  (Sc^riftcn ; 

filled  with  such,  fo  »c(l  tton.  7,  as  infer  =  that  they  prove.  8,  Say 

'  should  thoroughly  (griinblid^)  know  his  works '.  9,  Say  *  as  there  is  (S.  82, 

N.  7)  no  classical  nor  (noc^)  modern  author  ((Sc^riftjleller) '.        10,  in  trying  = 
in  the  attempt,  in  bctn  a3erfuc^e.  11,  =  such.  12,  This  passage  struck 

me  most,  biefe  (Stetle  mac^te  ant  meiften  Sinbtucf  auf  ntid^.  13,  trying  =  and 

tiy.  14,  unc'bergebcn,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.  tr.  15,  This  does  not  answer 

my  purpose,  bicS  cntfpric^t  mcinem  Stfccfe  nicl^t.  16,  fiber.  17,  =  obtain. 

18,  welc^ev  fi(^  nic^t  fc^on  in  bet  Sugenb  in  fc^viftlic^en  Sluptjen  iibt. 

Section  164. 

HUMILITY. 

I  believe  the  first  *  test  of  a  truly  great  man  is  his  humility.     I  do  not 
mean  by^  humility,  doubt  of  his  own  power,  or  hesitation*  in  speaking' 
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his  opinions,  but  a  right  understanding  of  the  relation  between '  what 
he  can  do  and  say,  and ''  the  rest  of  the  world's  sayings  and  doings. 
All  great  men  not  only  know  *  their  business ',  but  usually  know  "  that  '^ 
they  know  it ;  they  are  not  only  right  in  their  main  opinions  ^^,  but  they 
usually  know  that  they  are  right  in  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B) ;  only  they 
do  not  think  much  of  themselves  on  "  that  account.  Arnolfo  "  knows 
he  can  build  a  good  ^*  dome  at  Florence ;  Albert  ^*  Durer  writes  calmly  " 
to  one  who  had  found  fault  with  his  work :  "  It  cannot  be  better  done  ;  " 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  knows  that  he  has  worked  ^®  out  a  problem  or  two 
that  would  have  puzzled  anybody  ^'  else  : — only  they  do  not  expect  their  ^° 
fellow-men  therefore  to  fall  down  and  worship  them ;  they  "^^  have  a  curious 
under-sense  of  powerlessness,  feeling  (S.  30,  N.  4)  that  the  grpatness  is'''* 
not  in  them,  but  through  them ;  that  they  could  (App.  §  33)  not  do  or 
be  anything  else  than"'^*  what  God  made  them.  They  see  something 
divine  and  God-made  "  in  every  other  man,  and  are  endlessly,  nay  **  in- 
credibly merciful  '^''. — Anonymous. 

1,  =  best ;  test,  ^^vi■lff^ein,  m.  2,  uutcr,  which  place  at  the  head  of  the 

period ;  mean  =  understand.  3,  on,  with  the  Dat.  4,  here  Unentfc^loffen- 
I)eit.  5,  aufJ'i'pte^cu.  6,  oon.         7,  =  and  of  that  which  the  remaimng 

world  can  say  and  do.  8,  =  understand,  9,  ©ac^e,  f.  10,  m^m, 

after  which  insert  the  adv.  aud^.  11,  that  they  understand  the  same  (to 

agree  with  ©a^c).  12,  ^auvtanric|ten.  13,  on  that  account,  beetwejcii, 

which  place  after  the  Subj.;  to  think  much  of  oneself,  einc  grc^e  Weinung  oon 
ftc^  f)aben.  14,  Slvnolfo  bi  (Sambio,  bemtjmtcv  93aumcifiev  uub  !©ilt>()auet  ju 

Jylovcnj  (1232-1300),  bvutte  ben  2)om  St.  IVIaria  del  fiore  ju  %Uxi\\^  unb  ba^  ilabcv- 
uafet  ju  ®t.  ^aolo  in  9iom.  15,  =  stately.  16,  §Ubred)t  Surer,  cjcboren 

ben  20.  SWai  147 1  ^^u  DIQrnbcrg,  gej^orbcn  ben  6,  3l^ri(  1528  cbcnbafclbfi,  mu§  gu  ben 
()en>ovtagcnbfl:cn  inib  uiclfeitigften  Jiiinftlern  fle;^a()lt  ircrben,  bie  je  gelcbt.  (St  war  uid^t 
aUeiu  aui^Ojc^ci^netcr  a)falev,  [onbevu  unci)  jiigleid^  Jl'upfcrfle(^er  (engraver  on  copper), 
5ormfd)nciber  (moulder),  a3ilb()auci-  (sculptor),  Slv^iteft  unb  ®d)iifttle((ec  (author) 
ubcr  bie  J^unfl.  (St  Mwx  bet  (Sifinbcv  bee  Sjlljfimfl,  erfanb  ba^  a^iittel,  bie  ^cljfc^nittc 
mit  ^^luei  5v»rben  j^n  bnicfcn,  unb  cevvdlfommnete  bie  ©c^viftgie^evei  (type-foundry), 
bennoon  ifjm  fiammt  bie  gorm  ber  beutfc^en  Settern.  17,  gelaffen  ;  one, 

jemanb.  18,  to  work  out  a  problem  or  two,  $vobleme  Icfen.         19,  anybody 

else,  jeber  anbete,  as  Nom.  20,  =  that  their  fellow-men  therefore  (beStjalb) 

must  (foKeu)  fall  down  before  them  and  worship  (an'beten)  them.  The  auxiliary 
follen  must  be  placed  last,  accord,  to  App.  §  18.  21,  they  —  powerlessness. 
This  clause  cannot  be  rendered  in  a  literal  way,  but  may  be  expressed  thus : 
'they  recognise  that  they  are,  after  all,  only  powerless';  after  all,  only,  "toi^ 
nuc,  which  place  after  the  Subj.  22,  is  not  =  manifests  itself  not  (fid? 

offeubaren).  23,  al^  \w\[\  ©ott  Ik  ev|"d)aften.  24,  @otter[^affene«!.  25,  \a 
fogar,         26,  =  forbearing,  nac^jic^tig. 

Section  165. 

RUSSIAN  POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN  BANISHMENT. 

I. 

In  the  cheerless  regions  of*  Arkangel,  of  which  the  aborigines  say: 
"God  made  Russia,  but  the  devil  made  Arkangel,"  there  are  (S.  82, 
N.  7)  more  than  two  hundred  of  those  banished  ones — men  and  women, 
all  young,  all  (  =  and)  poor,  most  "^  of  them  sent  without  trial,  few  ^ 
amongst  them  knowing  even  of  what  they  are  accused.     Victor  Ivano- 
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vitch  *  dines  with  his  friend  B.,  for  instance,  and  "^  after  a  stroll  along ''  the 
boulevards  they  separate.  B.  is  arrested  that ''  very  evening,  and  when 
Victor,  astonished  and  horror-stricken  **,  hastens  ^  to  inquire  the  cause, 
he  finds  everybody  ^",  even  B.'s  own  father,  as  "  much  in  the  dark  as  he 
IS  himself ;  all  questions  and  petitions  on  ^"^  the  subject  receive  ^^  vague 
administrative  answers ;  all  friends  and  relatives  are  systematically  dis- 
couraged and  silenced ;  eagerly  they  wait  for  '*  the  numerous  political 
trials  that^*  come  on  without  intermission,  hoping  ^^  to  see  the  missing 
one's  (S.  67,  N.  3)  name  on  '^  the  list  of  criminals,  or  to  see  ^"  his  face  once 
more,  let  ^*  it  be  even  in  "^^  the  prisoner's  dock  ;  but  as  '^^  they  wait  and  ^'^ 
watch,  the  prisoner  "^  is,  without  any  trial,  en  route  for  Arkangel. 

Arrived'^*  there,  the  routine  (App. §  15)  is  the  same  for  all;  whatever^' 
the  crime  alleged,  the  age  or  sex,  the  "^^  prisoner  is  taken  to  the  police- 
ward, — a  2^  dreary  log-building,  containing  two  sections,  one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women.  The  solitary  table  and  chair  in  the  room,  the  four 
walls,  and  even  the  ceiling,  are  covered'^"  with  the  names  oi'^^  youthful 
predecessors,  whose  pencilled  ^°  jests  and  clever  caricatures  bear  ^^  wit- 
ness to  the  strength  of  confidence  in  themselves  with  which  they  began^'^ 
their  life  in  exile. 

1,  beg  ©ciaicrnemcnti?  5lr^anc\el.  2,  most  of  them,  mciftcng  ;  sent  =  sent 

there  ;  without  trial  =  without  any  trial,  cljuc  jci^tidKei  ^erl)in-.  3,  Say  liter. 

'  of  whom  even  but  (nut)  few  know '.  4,  Here  follows  *  for  instance ' ; 

with  =  in  company  of.  5,  Say  'unb  trcnnt  ftc^  i?cu  \[)\\\  nad)',  etc.  6,  auf. 

7,  nnc^  an  bcmfclbcn  iJlbeub.  8,  aufg  t)6d}f^c  cvfc^rcddi.  9,  to  hasten 

to  inquire  the  cause,  fic^  ci(ic|ft  nad)  ber  Uvfac^e  cvfimbigen.  10,  everybody  = 

that  all.  11,  Supply  'are'  (fid)  bcfiiibenj  before  'as'.  12,  ubcr  bic  (Sai>e. 

13,  receive  —  ans\vers  =  are  vaguely  (in  unbeftimnitcr  SBeife,  which  place  after 
government)  answered  by  (S.  106,  N.  23)  the  government.  14,  auf. 

15,  =  that  follow  one  another  (auf  cinanbev  folc^en).  16,  =  in  the  hope. 

17,  in.  18,  5u  fd)aucn  (App.  §  i) ;  face,  Jlugcfid^t,  n.  19,  let  it  be  = 

be  it  even.  20,  in  —  dock,  vtcv  ben  (Sd)ranfeu  Dees  (iicvid)t5.         21,  =  whilst. 

22,  and  watch  =  and  attentively  watch  (bcwac^en)  everything.  23,  Insert 

the  adv.  fdion  after  the  subject ;  en  route  for  =  on  the  way  to.  24,  Sort 

angcfommen  ;  '  routine  ',  here  =  treatment ;  the  words  '  the  same '  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  25,  whatever  —  sex,  wetd)eg  a3eibve(^eno 

ber  ©efangcne  auc^  ancjeflaijt  unb  uictc^cg  SUtcves  unb  ©cfd^led^t^  er  au^  fei.  26,  the  — 
ward  =  yet  (fo  .  .  .  boc^j  he  is  always  taken  (  =  conducted)  to  (in)  the  police- 
ward  (^olijeiwac^e,  f.).  27,  a  —  women  =  that  consists  of  (au^)  a  miserable 
block-house  of  (aug)  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  appointed  for  men  and  the 
other  for  women,  28,  befd)iicbtn,  p.  p.  29,  of — predecessors  =  of 
the  former  (fvu()er,  adj.)  youthful  inhabitants  of  the  same  (to  agree  with  room). 
30,  pencilled,  mit  Slciftift  gcjcic^net,  which  use  attributively.  31,  bear  — 
themselves  =  prove  the  intensity  (@vc§e,  f.)  of  the  confidence  in  themselves 
{©elbftvertrauen,  n.).  32,  'to  begin',  here  au'tveten,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.  tr. ; 
ife  in  exile  =  banishment. 

Section  166. 

RUSSIAN   POLITICAL   PRISONERS   IN  BANISHMENT. 

II. 
In  this  dreary  abode  ^  a  week  or  ten  days  is  spent,  when  ^  the  governor 
of  Arkangel,  after  due  reflection,  marks  out  *  for  this  dangerous  person- 
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age  some  final  place  of  exile  (S.  76,  N.  22,  B),  some*  miserable  little 
district  town  ^  such  as  Holmogor,  Shenkoursk,  Pinega,  or  Mexen.  The* 
prisoner  is  then  told  his  "  documents  "  are  ready,  and  a  gendarme  enters, 
saying ''  it  is  time  to  start  *.  The  exile  jumps  into  the  jolting  post- 
waggon,  two  gendarmes  jump  m  after  him,  the  bell  above  *  the  horse's 
neck  begins  to  ring — and  rings  on  for  ^°  days  and  weeks — through  wood", 
and  swamp,  and  plain,  along  ^^  roads  inconceivably  drear  and  lonely, 
until  the  ^^  weary  convoy  at  length  arrives  at  his  destination.  The  little 
town  is  desolate  and  black",  and  consists  of  log-huts,  two  unpaved 
streets,  and  a  wooden  church  painted  green,  and  the  '*  live-stock  consists 
of  ten  or  twelve  raw-boned  ^^  horses,  a  small  herd  of  sickly ^^  cows,  and 
thirty  or  forty  reindeer.  The  population  rarely  (S.  102,  N.  30)  exceeds 
one  (S.  132,  N.  10)  thousand^*,  and  consists  of  the  Ispravnik^^,  ten  sub- 
altern'^" officers,  the  Arbiter  ^^  of  the  Peace,  the'^^  Crown  Forester,  a  priest, 
a  few  shopkeepers,  thirty  or  forty  exiles,  a^'  chain-gang  of  Russian 
felons,  and  a  crowd  ^*  of  Finnish  beggars.  On  his  arrival,  the  prisoner 
is  driven  straight  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  the  police-ward,  where  he  is  inspected'^* 
by  (S.  106,  N.  23)  the  Ispravnik,  a  (S.  53,  N.  9)  police  officer,  who  is 
absolute  lord  and  master  of  the  district.  This  representative  of  the 
Government  requires  ^''  of  him  to  answer  the  following  questions :  His  " 
name?  How  old?  Married  or  single?  Where  from?  The  address 
of 2*  parents,  relations,  or  friends'?  Answers''*  to  all  of  which  are  en- 
tered in  the  books. 

1,  Slufcntfjaltgcvt,  m. ;  a  —  spent  =  spends  (loettitingen)  the  prisoner  eight  or 
ten  days.  2,  =  whereupon.  3,  to  mark  out,  bejcidjnen  ;  for  this  = 

to  this  (Dat.) ;  personage  =  character ;  some  final  =  his  definite  (bcfinitiv). 
The  Dat.  should  be  placed  immediately  after  '  Slrtangel '.  4,  =  a.  5,  .Rreig; 
ilaitf  f. ;  such  as  =  as  for  example.  6,  Construe  this  passage  accord,  to 

the  following  model:  I  am  told  the  documents  are  destroyed,  @g  (S.  104, 
N.  19)  nnrt)  mir  mitcjeteilt,  tag  bie  i^a^jicre  vernic^tct  jinb.  7,  ntit  bem  58cmcrfcn, 

ba§,  etc.  8,  '  to  start,'  of  a  conveyance,  a  train,  etc.,  is  generally  rendered 

by  abfa^ren.  9,  =  at,  an.  10,  for  years,  ia{)telani\.  11,  Use 

the  pi.  tor  this  and  the  two  following  nouns.  12,  auf.     Read  S.  128,  N. 

II.  13,  the  —  convoy  =  the  exhausted  travellers.  14,  black  =  gloomy. 

15,  aBic^fianb,  m.  16,  abgemagcrt.  17,  iitd).  18,  Supply 'souls'. 

19,  This  term  may  be  used  in  its  unaltered  form,  but  is  perhaps  better  ren- 
dered by  *  *4Jclijcivrdjibcnt',  m.  20,  Unterbeamte,  m.  21,  griebeii^ric^tcr. 
22,  Nom.  bet  faiferlic^e  gorj^beamte.  23,  cinem  ^aufen  ruffifc^ec  53crbred)ct  in 
.fiettcn.  24,  =  number.  25,  =  examined ;  who  —  district  =  with 
absolute  (unumf^rdntt)  power  (SSoflmad^t,  f.)  over  the  whole  district.  26,  ha 
gc^ren;  to  answer  =  the  answer,  bie  SeantiDottung,  followed  by  the  Gen.,  but 
without  art.  27,  =  your.  28,  Say  '  of  your  parents '.  29,  Say  '  and 
the  answers  to  (auf,  with  Ace.)  these  questions  are  all  entered  (ein'tragcn)  in 
the  books. 

Section  167. 

RUSSIAN  POLTTICAIi   PRISONERS   IN  BANISHMENT. 

III. 
A^  solemn  promise  is  then  exacted  of  him  that  he  will  not  give  lessons 
of  ^  any  kind,  or '  try  to  teach  *  anyone ;  that  every  letter  (S.  48,  N.  6) 
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he  writes  will  go  through  the  Ispravnik's  hands,  and  ^  that  he  will  follow 
no  occupation  except  shoemaking,  carpentering,  or  field  labour.  He  is 
then*  told  he  (App.  §  28)  is  free,  but''  at  the  same  time  is  solemnly 
warned  that  ®  should  he  attempt  to  pass  the  limits  of  the  town,  he  would 
be  shot  down  like  a  dog  rather  than  be  allowed  to  escape ;  and  *,  should 
he  be  taken  alive,  would  be  sent  off  to  Eastern  Siberia  without  further 
formality  than  that  of  the  Ispravnik's  personal  order. 

The  poor  fellow  takes  up  his  little  bundle,  and  ^°,  fully  realising  that 
he  has  now  bidden  ^^  farewell  to  the  culture  and  material  ^^  comfort  of 
his  past "  hfe,  he  walks "  out  into  the  cheerless  street.  A  group  of 
exiles,  all  pale  and  emaciated,  are  (S.  107,  N.  13)  there  '^  to  (S.  19,  N,  7) 
greet  him,  take^®  him  to  some  ^  their  miserable  lodgings,  and  feverishly 
demand "  news  from  home.  The  liew  comer  gazes  on  them  as  one  in 
a  dream  ;  some  are  melancholy,  and  almost  mad,  others  nervously 
irritable,  and  the  remainder  have  evidently  tried  to  find  solace  in^*  drink. 
They  live  (S.  1 16,  N.  17)  in  ^^  communities  of  twos  and  threes,  have  food, 
a  scanty  provision  of  clothes,  money  ^,  and  books  in  common,  and  con- 
sider ^^  it  their  sacred  duty  to  help  each  other  in  every  emergency, 
without*^  distinction  of  (S.  3,  N.  2,  and  S.  10,  N.  9)  sex,  rank,  or  age. 
The  noble  by  ^^  birth  get  sixteen  shillings  ^*  a  month  from  Government 
for  their  maintenance,  and"  commoners  only  ten,  although  many  of 
them  are  married,  and  ^'  sent  into  exile  with  young  families  ^\ 

1,  Say  '  Hereupon  one  demands  (verlangen)  of  him  the  solemn  promise '. 
2,  not  of  any  kind,  teincilei,  adj.  (indeclinable),  3,  or  try  =  and  not  try. 

The  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  '  nvill '  need  be  expressed  but  once,  and  stands,  of 
course  ?  4,  untenic^ten,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.  tr.  5,  Say  '  and  that  he 

besides  (aufer)  shoemaking  (©c^umac^erci,  f.,  with  def.  art.),  carpentering  and 
field-labour,  will  carry  on  (treiben)  no  (feiutrlei)  occupation.  6,  '  then ', 

here  (Snblic^,  with  which  begin  the  clause,  and  construe  accord,  to  S.  4,  N.  4 
(man).  7,  but  —  warned,  abcr  jugteid^  fiinbigt  man  i^m  an.  8,  that  — 

escape.  This  passage  requires  an  altogether  different  construction  in  German ; 
say  *  they  (man)  would  upon  (bei)  an  attempt,  to  go  beyond  (iibcrfc^veiten,  insep. 
comp.  str.  V.  tr.)  the  limits  of  the  town,  not  allow  him  to  escape,  but  rather 
(vielme^t)  shoot  him  down  like  a  dog  (liter.— but  him  rather  like  a  dog  shoot 
down,  nie'berfc^ic^en).  9.  Say  *  should  he  however  be  caught  (ein'faiigcn)  alive, 
(fo)  they  (man)  would  send  him  without  further  formality  (tformalitdt,  f.),  upon 
the  simple  order  of  the  Ispravnik  to  the  East  of  Siberia.  10,  and  — 

realising  =  and  well  knowing  (pres.  p.).  11,  to  bid  farewell,  Sebewc^l 

fagcn.  12,  materietlc  33cqucmlid^teiten  (Nom.  pi.),  which  use  with  the  def. 

art.  in  the  Dat,  pi.  13,  =  former.  14,  to  walk  out  into  the  street, 

in  bie  ©trape  ^inau^'f^rctten.  15,  =  outside.  16,  Supply  the  pron. 

'these  '  before  the  verb  take  (fiifiren,  i.e.  lead);  to  =  into.  17,  to  demand 

news  from  home,  einen  nac^  Diac^ru^ten  aug  bee  ^einiat  frai^en.  18,  in  drink, 

im  Srunte.  19,  in  —  threes,  jc  jwei  obet  brci  i^ufammm.  20,  Supply 

'as  also'  before  'money';  in  common,  gemcinfc^aftli(^.  21,  My  parents 

consider  it  their  duty  to  help  their  neighbours  in  every  emergency,  meine 
(SUem  i)A\Un  ee  fur  itjre  5l?fli(^t,  i^ven  Dkc^barn  in  jebcr  Diet  unb  ®efa()r  beijuitel)cn. 
22,  Insert  '  unb  jnjar '  before  '  without ',  which  will  improve  the  rendering 
very  much.  23,  son.  24,  i  sh.  =  1  SWarf;  a  month,  monatli^,  jcbcn 

SWcnat,  or  af(c  OTcnate.  25,  boc^  bie  SSiirgcrlic^cn  ;  repeat  '  a3?arf '  after  '  ten'. 
26,  and  sent  =  and  are  being  sent  (see  S.  2,  N.  i).  27,  =  children. 
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Section    168. 

BUSSIAN   POLITICAL   PRISONERS  IN   BANISHMENT. 

IV. 

Daily  a  gendarme  visits  ^  their  lodgings,  inspects  '^  the  premises  when 
and  how  he  pleases ',  and  now  *  and  then  makes  some  mysterious  entry 
in  his  note  book.  Should  ®  any  of  their  number  carry  a  warm  dinner,  a 
pair  of  newly-mended  boots,  or  a  change  of  linen  to  some  passing  exile 
lodged  for  the  moment  in  the  police-ward,  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not 
marked  against  him  as  a  crime.  It  is  a  crime  to  *  come  and  see  a  friend 
off,  or  accompany''  him  a  little  on  the  way.  In*  fact,  should  the  Is- 
pravnik  feeP  out  of  sorts — the  effect  of  cards ^"  and  drink — he"  vents 
his  bad  temper  on  the  exiles ;  and  as  '*  cards  and  drink  are  the  only 
amusements  in  these  dreary  regions,  crimes  '^  are  often  marked  down 
against  the  exiles  in  astonishing  numbers,  and  ^*  a  report  of  them  sent 
to  the  Governor  of  the  province. 

Winter  lasts  eight  months,  a  ^*  period  during  which  the  surrounding  "' 
country  presents  the  appearance  of  a  noiseless  ^'',  lifeless,  frozen  marsh. 
No  roads,  no  communication  with  the  outer  world,  no  means  of*  escape. 
In  course  of  time  almost  every  exile  is  attacked"  by  nervous  convul- 
sions, soon  ^°  followed  by  prolonged  apathy  and  complete  prostration. 
Some  of  them  contrive  ^^  to  forge  passports,  and  by  a  miracle,  as  '^  it 
were,  make  their  escape  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  these  victims  of  the 
Third  Section  ''■^  either  go  mad,  commit  suicide,  or  die  of '■^*  delirium 
tremens. — James  Allen. 

1,  visits  =  comes  into.  2,  =  who  inspects    (untcrfu'd^en)  the  house. 

3,  Do  as  you  please,  tl)un  ©ie,  »t)ie  eg  Sl^uen  bctiebt.  4,  now  and  then,  banu  unb 
icann,  or  ocn  3fit  511  3cit,  after  which  insert  the  adverbs  auc^  Wcfjt ;  some  =  a ; 
to  make  an  entry  in  a  book,  cine  93cmcrtuii9  in  cin  33ucl;  eintrakjen.  5,  Arrange 
this  period  in  the  following  manner :  '  Should  one  of  them  to  a  for  the  moment 
in  the  police-ward  lodged  (untcr9cbrad)t)  and  passing  (bnic^icifenb)  exile  ever  (je) 
a  warm  dinner,  a  pair  of  newly-soled  boots,  or  some  clean  hnen  (2Bd|"(^e,  f.) 
bring,  then  (fo)  is  (Passive)  to  him  this  very  (S.  161,  N.  2)  likely  as  a  crime 
ascribed  {\\\k  iiafl  c^cfc^rieben).  6,  He  came  and  saw  his  friend  off,  er  fai^tc 

fcinem  abrcifcnbcu  jrennbe  ^cbcirct)!.  7,  Will  you  accompany  me  a  little  on 

my  way  ?  SiJoKen  ©ie  mic^  auf  mcincm  2Bfc\c  einc  flcine  ©trccfo  bcglcitcn  ?  8,  =  In 
short,  ifur^.  9,  to  feel  out  of  sorts,  ubicv  Jaune  fein.  Insert  the  adv.  cinmal 
after  the  subject.  10,  =  card-playing  ;  see  S.  3,  N.  2,  and  S   10,  N.  9. 

11,  he  —  exiles,  fc  ntiijTcn  itjm  bie  i>evbanntcn  bafiir  buficn.  12,  The  adverbial 

circumstance  of  place  '  in  — regions  '  is  best  placed  immediately  after  the  conj. 
13,  crimes  —  numbers  =  an  astonishing  number  of  crimes  is  often  ascribed  to 
the  exiles.     Read  App.  §  5.  14,  and  —  sent  to  =  and  reported  (niclben) 

to.  15,  a  —  which  =  during  which  time.  16,  =  whole.  17,  See 

S.  71,  N.  2,  which  rule  applies  likewise  to  adjectives;  'frozen',  here  j^u  ^i«f 
crfiiirrt.  18,  ju,  contracted  with  the  art.  19,  '  to  be  attacked ',  here 

l)eimc\cfn^t  n>erben.  20,  =  upon  which  soon  follows  a  state  (3uftanb,  m.)  of 

prolonged  (bauernb)  apathy  (©tunipfftnn,  m.)  and  complete  (gdnjtic^)  prostration 
(.^infdlligffit  bet  Sebeuefrdfte).  21,  He  contrived  to  forge  a  passport,  e^  gelanc^ 
i^m,  eiuen  falft^en  $ap  ^etiujIeKen.  22,  as  it  were,  gteic^fam,  which  place 
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after  'and';  by-through,  burd) ;  to  make  one's  escape,  entfommen,  insep.comp. 
str.  V.  intr.  23,  'S)ie  britte  Slbtcilung'  nennt  man  in  9iu^lanb  baei  gcfiivcljtete 

2)epartemcnt  bc3   5?oli;ieimini|lcriumg,  ttjclc^c^  mit  bev  gctjeimen  $olijei  betraut  ift. 
24,  an,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art. 

Section  169. 

TAHITI '. 
I. 

Af*  daylight  Tahiti,  an  island  which  must  for  ever  remain'  classical 
to  the  voyager  in  the  South  Sea,  was  in  view.  At  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance *  was  not  attractive.  The  *  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  lower "  part 
could  not  yet  be  seen;  and  as  the  clouds  rolled^  past,  only  the  wildest' 
and  most  precipitous  peaks  showed  themselves^  towards'"  the  centre  of 
the  island.  As  soon  as  we  anchored  in"  Matavai  Bay  we'^  were  sur- 
rounded by  canoes.  After  dinner  we  landed  and  enjoyed  the  delights'* 
always"  produced  by  the  first  impressions  of  a  fine  country.  A  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children  was  collected  on  the  shore,  ready  to  (S.  19, 
N.  7)  receive  us  with  laughing,  merry  faces.  They'"  marshalled  us  towards 
the  house  of  (S.  10,  N.  2)  Mr.  Wilson,  the"  missionary  of  the  district, 
who  met"  us  on  the  road,  and  gave'*  us  a  very  fine  reception.  After 
sitting"  a  short  time  in  his  house,  we  separated  from  our  host  to'^'*  walk, 
about,  and'^^  returned  in  the  evening. 

The^^  land  capable  of  cultivation  is^'  scarcely  in  any  part  more  than 
a  fringe  of  low  alluvial  soil,  accumulated  round^*  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, and^®  protected  from  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  a  coral  reef,  which 
encircles  the  entire  line  of  coast.  Within  the  reef  there^*  is  an  expanse 
of  smooth  water,  like  that  of  a  lake,  where  "  the  canoes  of  the  natives 
can  ply  with  safety,  and  where  '^^  ships  anchor.  The  low  land,  which  ^^ 
comes  down  to  the  beach  of  coral  sand,  is  covered  ^^  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful productions  of^'  the  intertropical  regions.  In  the  midst  of  bananas'*^, 
orange,  cocoa-nut,  and  bread-fruit  trees,  spots  ^^  are  cleared  where  yams'*, 
potatoes,  the  sugar-cane,  and  pine-apples  are  cultivated  ^^. 

1,  S^aljiti  iji  bie  grij^te  bet  ©efedfi^aft^infeln  (Society  Islands)  im  ftiflcn  9Wcere 
obec  bet  ©iibfce  (Pacific  Ocean)  nnb  befi^t  ungcfd()t  0200  (Siuwcl)nct,  lueld^e  fcit  1813 
butc^  englifc^e  SJJiifionave  jum  (S()rijientum  Mti^xt  finb.  2)ie  33ibel  ift  in  bie  ©piac^e 
bet  ^ingebotnen  ubevfe^t,  unb  and)  in  ben  Jtiri^cn  unb  ©c^ulen  wivb  in  bet  Sanbeeifptac^e 
gevtcbigt  unb  gclel)tt.  2,   =  At  the  break  of  day  (©eim  iJage^anbrucfc)  we  saw 

Tahiti.  3,   =  appear,  erfc^einen.     The  words  '  to  —  Sea '  must  be  placed 

after  the  rel.  pron.,  and  are  followed  by  'for  ever'  (flctiS).  4,   =  view. 

5,  Use  the  active  Voice  of  the  verb  with  '  man ',  which  should  commence  the 
clause.  6,  'lower',  here  niebriget  bctegen.  7,  rolled  past,  an  unS 

»otiibet,^ogen.         8,  Supply  '  to  us '  after  '  themselves '.        9,  irii)l.        10,  =  in 
the  middle.  11,  in  bet  58u^t  Con  5)?ataoai.  12,  =  we  found  ourselves 

surrounded  by  (t)on)  canoes  (Saumfa^n,  m.).  13,  greuben.  14,  Say 

'  which  the  first  sight  of  a  fine  country  always  produces  (berwov'rufcn)  within 
us'.  15,   =  These  conducted  us.  16,  beg  Sejittt^miiTicndcei.  17,  He 

will  meet  me  on  the  road,  et  witb  mit  f)athregd  entge'genfcmmcn.  18,  to  give 

a  person  a  very  fine  reception,  «inen  l^oc^jl  fteunblid^  bewillfommnen.  19,  mu 
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tecUcn;  construe  this  clause  accord,  to  S.  55,  N.  r.  20,  Inf.  cincn  ©vaijicrs 

gan^  mac^cn.  21,   =from  which  we  returned  in  the    evening   (abcnM). 

22,  2)er  fulturfd^igc  Sleit  ber  3nfel.  23,  is  —  soil  =  consists  nearly  every- 

where only  of  (auS)  a  narrow  strip  of  low  (nicbrig  belegcn)  alluvial  land  (use  the 
Gen.  without  the  art.).  24,  round  the  base,  tingg  ^cium  am  gu§e.  25,  Say 
'  and  is  protected ' ;  from,  oor.  26,  there  is  =  finds  itself  (jtd^  befiuben) ; 

an  expanse  of  water,  cine  au^gcbe^nte  SBaffcrfldc^c ;  *  smooth ',  here  fafl  fpiegctglatt. 
27,  The  literal  rendering  of  this  passage  would  not  read  well,  say  *  which  (to 
agree  with  SBaffcrjTdc^e)  affords  (App.  §  5)  perfect  (i^cKig)  safety  to  the  canoes  of 
the  natives  '.  28,  =  in  which.  29,  =  which  reaches  down  (^inun'tctJ 

rcic^en)  to  (big  ju)  the  beach  consisting  of  coral-sand. — Use  the  attributive 
const.,  S,  48,  N.  6.  30,  '  covered  ',  here  bcwac^fcn  ;  by,  mit.  31,  bet 

jtinfc^en  ben  Slrcpcn  betcgencn  ©cgenben.  32,  See  S.  71,  N.  2.  33,  to 

clear  a  spot  (of  trees,  etc.),  eine  ©telle  urbcr  raa(!^en.  34,  g)amgh)urjcln. 

35,  bauen. 

Section  170. 

TAHITI. 

II. 

Even  the  brush-wood  is^  an  imported  fruit-tree,  namely,  the  guava'^, 
which  grows  in  abundance  here.  In  Brazil  I  have  often  admired  the 
varied^  beauty  of  the  bananas  (S.  71,  N.  2),  palms,  and  orange-trees 
contrasted  *  together ;  and  here  we  also  have  the  bread-fruit  ®,  con- 
spicuous* from  its  large,  glossy,  and  deeply  digitated  leaves.  It  is 
admirable ''  to  behold  groves  of  a  tree,  sending  *  forth  its  branches  with 
the  vigour  of  an  English  oak,  loaded'  with  large  and  most  nutritious 
fruit '«. 

However"  seldom  the  usefulness  of  an  object  can  account  for  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  it,  in  the  case  of  these  beautiful  woods,  the  know- 
ledge of  their  high  productiveness,  no  doubt,  enters  largely  into  the  feel- 
ing of  admiration.  The  '^'^  litde  winding  paths,  cool  from  the  surrounding 
shade,  led  to  the  scattered"  houses,  the  owners  of  which  everywhere 
gave  "  us  a  cheerful  '^  and  most  hospitable  reception. 

P*  was  pleased  with  nothing  so  much  as  with  the  inhabitants.  There" 
is  a  mildness  in  the  expression  of  their  countenances  which  at  once 
banishes  the  idea  of^"  a  savage,  and  an  intelligence^'  which  shows  that 
they  are  ^°  advancing  in  civilisation.  The  common  people,  when  working, 
keep  "^^  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  quite  naked ;  and  "  it  is  then  that 
the  Tahitians  are  seen  to  advantage.  They  are  very  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
athletic,  and  well  proportioned.  It  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man)  has  been  remarked 
that'"  it  requires  little  habit  to  make  a  dark  skin  more  pleasing  and 
natural  to  the  eye  of  a  European  than  his  own  colour. 

1,  =  consists  of.  2,  ber  ©ujat^abaum,  bejifen  pcmcranjenartige  (orange-like) 

Sriic^te  in  Sudet  eingcmad^t  ober  aud^  in  @elee  ccvwanbelt  verfanbt  tt»crben.  3,  mans 
nigfaltig.  4,  Say  *  which  form  such  a  great  contrast '.  5,  93rotbaum,  m. 

6,  conspicuous,  ireld^cr  .  .  .  foglcic^  auffdKt,  i.  e.  strikes  the  eye ;  from,  biird^  ;  its 
deeply    digitated     leaves,     fcine     tief     eingefc^nittcnen,    fingcrformigen     'Blatter. 

7,  =  splendid ;  groves  of  a  tree  =  a  forest  of  trees.  8,  =  spreading  out 
their,  etc.             9,   =  and  are  at  the  same  time  (babei)  loaded.  10,  Use 
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this  noun  in  the  pi.  11,  Arrange  this  period  thus :  *  Although  the  usefulness 
of  an  object  perhaps  only  seldom  explains  to  us  the  pleasure,  which  we 
experience  at  the  sight  of  the  same,  yet  (fo  .  .  .  boc^)  our  admiration  at  the 
sight  of  these  splendid  groves  (ffldlbcr)  is  no  doubt  considerably  influenced  by 
(  =  through)  our  knowledge  of  (»on)  their  great  fertility.  12,  The — shade  = 
The  narrow,  winding  (fi(^  fc^ldngelnb),  shady  and  cool  foot-paths.  13,  jjcr^ 

jtreut  liegcnb.  14,  9c»df)rcn.  15,  freunbtic^,  but  here  toofitooKenb,  in 

order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  term,  since  'hospitable'  must  be  turned 
by  gaflfteunblic^  ;  reception,  Stufitafjme,  f.  16,  Say  '  Nothing  gave  (madden) 

me  greater  joy  than  just  (gerabe)  the  inhabitants'.  17,  Say  '  The  expression 
of  their  faces  (3I)r  ®efic^t3au5bru(f)  bears  a  mildness  (©anftniut,  f.),  which  ',  etc. 
18,  =  of  savages.  19,  Sntelligenj,  f.  20,  are  advancing  =  make  progress. 
21,  =they  have.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  conj.  'when'  must 
commence  the  period.  22,   =  and  just  then  one  sees  the  Tahitians  (bie 

!Ia£)itiancr)  to  advantage  (  =  in  the  best  light).  23,   =that  after  a  short 

time  a  dark  skin  appears  to  the  eye  of  a  European  more  pleasing  and  more 
natural  than  his  own. 


Section  171. 

TAHITI. 
III. 

A  white  man  bathing  (S.  i6,  N.  4)  by  the  side  of  a  Tahitian  was^ 
like  a  plant  bleached  (S.  7,  N.  3,  attrib.)  by  the  gardener's  art  compared'' 
with  a  fine  dark-green  one  growing  vigorously  ^  in  the  field.  Most  of 
the  men  are  tatooed,  and  the  ornaments  follow  the  curvature  *  of  the 
body  so "  gracefully,  that  they '  have  a  very  elegant  effect.  The  most 
common  pattern,  varying  "^  in  its  details,  is  somewhat  like  ^*  the  crown  of 
a  palm-tree.  It  springs  *  from  the  central  line  of  the  back,  and  grace- 
fully curls  ^  round  both  sides.  The  simile  may  *°  be  a  fanciful  one,  but 
I "  thought  the  body  of  a  man  thus  ornamented  ^^  was  (App.  §§  29 
and  30)  like  "  the  trunk  of  a  noble  tree  embraced  ^*  by  a  delicate  creeper. 

Many  of  the  elder  people  '®  had  their  feet  covered  with  small  figures, 
80^'  placed  as  to  resemble  a  sock.  This  fashion,  however,  is  partly 
gone^^  by,  and  has  been  succeeded ^^  by  others.  Here",  although 
fashion  is  far  from  immutable,  every  one  must  abide  ^°  by  that  prevailing 
at  his  youth.  An  old  man  has  thus  ^^  his  age  for  ever  stamped  on  his 
body,  and  he  cannot  assume  ''■'^  the  airs  of  a  young  dandy.  The  women 
are  tatooed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men,  and^^  very  commonly  on 
their  fingers. 

In"  returning  to  the  boat,  we  witnessed ^^  a  very  pretty  scene. 
Numbers  ^^  of  children  were  playing  on  the  beach,  and  had  lighted 
bonfires,  which  illuminated  the  placid  sea  and "  surrounding  trees ; 
others,  in^*  circles,  were  singing  Tahitian  verses.  We  seated  ourselves 
on  the  sand,  and  '^^  joined  their  party.  The  songs  were  impromptu  ^^, 
and^^  I  believe  related  to  our  arrival.  One  little  girl  sang  a  line^^, 
which  ^^  the  rest  took  up  in  parts,  forming  ^*  a  very  pretty  chorus.  The 
whole  scene  made'^  us  unequivocally  aware  that^^  we  were  seated  on 
the  shore  of  an  island  in  the  far-famed  South  Sea. — Charles  Darwin. 
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1,   =  appeared.  2,   =  in  (contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.) 

comparison.  3,   =  in  full  vigour  (^raft,  f.).  4,  Jturvatur,  f.  5,  auf 

eine  fo  antnutige  aBeife,  6,  they  have  a  =  they  are  of.  7,  varying  — 

details  =  the  single  parts  of  which  often  differ  (ab'weic^cn)  from  each  other. 
8,  springs  from,  gef)! .  .  .  au^ ;  from  —  back,  »cnt  9lucf grat  (spine).  9,  to  curl 
round,  fic^  um  .  .  .  l^enim'mnbcn.  10,  may  —  one  =  is  perhaps  fanciful  (pfjaus 

taftifc^).  11,  ic^  bacftte  bci  mir  fclbfi.  12,  Use  the  attribut.  const. 

13,  tttie.  14,   =  which  is  embraced  (umfc^Un'gen,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.)  by 

(S.  106,  N.  23)  a  delicate  (jart)  creeper  (©cJ^Ungpflanjc,  f.).  15,   =men. 

16,  =  which  were  so  arranged  that  they  resembled  (g(eid)cn,  to  be  like,  str.  v. 
governing  the  Dat.)  a  sock.  17,  =  antiquated,  vcraltet.  18,  verbtangt, 

i.  e.  displaced.  19,  Say  '  Although  fashion  here  is  far  from  (welt  ba»on 

cntfernt)  being  (S.  i,  N.  3)  immutable.  20,  to  abide  by  a  thing,  bei  ttnai 

v^crblciben.     Use  the  attributive  constr.  in  this  clause.  21,  3liif  biefe  3Beifc, 

which  place  at  the  head  of  the  period.  *  Old ',  here  bcjafirt ;  '  to  stamp  ',  here 
au^'prdgcn.  22,  to   assume   the  airs  of  a  dandy,   ben   ©tu^cr  fpiclen. 

Render 'not'  by 'not  possibly',  immcgU^.  23,   =but  generally  also. 

24,   =  When  we  returned  to  the  vessel.  25,  Yesterday  I  witnessed  a  very 

pretty  scene,  geficrn  bet  jic^  mir  ein  fel)r  t)iibfc^c5  Scfwufpiet  bar.  26,  =  Numerous 
children.  27,  unb  bie  in  ber  9idf)C  ftc^cnben  $baumc.  28,   =  who  formed 

a  circle  (>R'tcig,  m.),  sang  verses  in  their  mother-tongue  (i.  e.  native  language). 
29,  =and  joined  them  (fi^  an'fc^Ue^en,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl.,  governing  the 
Dat.).  30,  aug  bent  ©tcgreif.  31,  =and  related  (fic^  bcjie^en,  insep.  comp. 
irreg.  v.  refl.),  I  believe  (inverted),  to  (auf)  our  arrival.  32,  the  '  line '  of 

a  verse  is  generally  rendered  by  '  ©hc^^^e',  f.  33,  which  —  parts,  ttjcl^e 

ron  ben  ubrigcn  ntel)rflimmig   aufgenommen  hjurbe.  34,   =  and  formed. 

35,  made  —  aware,  legte  unsrtjeifel^aftcg  Sfugni^  bavon  ai.  36,  =  that  we 

found  ourselves.  37,  here  »ielbcfungeu,  adj. 

Section  172. 

AUDUBON  \   THE    AMERICAN    ORNITHOLOGIST,   RELATES 

HOW   NEARLY  2  A   THOUSAND   OF  HIS   ORIGINAL 

DRAWINGS  WERE  DESTROYED. 

I  left  the  village  ^Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  situated^  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  where  I  *  resided  for  several  years,  to  proceed "  to  Phila- 
delphia on  business.  I  (S.  115,  N.  i)  looked"  to  my  drawings  before 
my  departure,  placed  them  carefully  in  a  wooden  box,  and  gave  "^  them 
in  charge  of  a  relative,  with  ^  injunctions  to  see  that  no  injury  should 
happen  to  them.  My  absence  was  of  (  =  lasted)  several  months  ;  and 
when  I  returned,  after*  having  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  home /or  a  few 
days,  I  inquired '"  after  my  box,  and "  what  I  was  pleased  to  call  m)' 
treasure.  The  box  was  produced  ^^  and  opened ;  but ",  reader,  feel  for 
me — a  pair  of  Norway  rats  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole,  and 
reared  a  young  family  among  the  gnawed  '^  bits  of  paper,  which,  but " 
a  month  previous,  had  represented  nearly  a  thousand  inhabitants  of" 
the  air  1  The  burning  heat  which  "  instantly  rushed  through  my  brain 
was  too  great  without"  affecting  my  whole  nervous  system.  I  slept 
for  (S.  166,  N.  10)  several  nights,  and  the  days  passed  like'®  days  of 
oblivion — until  ^  the  animal  powers  being  recalled  into  action,  through 
the  strength  of  my  constitution,  I  ''■^  took  up  my  gun,  my  note-book  and 
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my  pencils,  and  went  forth  to  the  woods  as  gaily  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  1^^  felt  pleased  that  I  might  now  make  better  drawings 
than  before ;  and,  ere  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  had  elapsed, 
my  portfolio  was  again  filled. — John  Audubon. 

1,  3ot)n  Sameg  Slububon,  bet  beruf^mtc  amerifanifcfie  Drnitf|ofogc  (obcr  QBcgeU 
funbige),  gebcren  ben  4.  SSHai  1780  in  Souifiana,  geficibcu  ben  27.  3anuar  1851  ju 
9len?;3)crf,  bcful)t  bie  ©trome  mib  ^luffe  bc3  aBefien^,  urn  bie  SSogcl  ^u  bcoba^ten  unb ju 
^ci(^nen.  2,  nearly  a  thousand,  nat)e  an  taufcnb.  3,  Use  the  attributive 

constr,,  and  see  S.  7.  N.  3,  and  S.  48,  N.  6.  4,  =  I  had  resided  for  (fcit). 

5,  vcifen ;  on  business,  in  ©efc^dftcn.  6,  to  look  to  a  thing,  nac^  etwoS  fe()en. 

7,  to  give  a  thing  in  charge  to  a  person,  einent  ctwa^  ubcrgc'ben.  8,  =  with 

the  express  command  to  protect  (bcnia()ren)  them  from  (i^or)  any  (jcbcr)  injury. 

9,  =and  had  enjoyed.     The  pleasures  of  home,  bie  greubcn  bet  ^du^tit^tcit. 

10,  to  inquire  after  a  thing,  nad^  etnjaA  fragcn.  11,  =  and  after  (na(^)  my 
treasure,  as  I  was  pleased  to  call  its  contents  (»ie  id^  bef^en  3n^att  geme  ju 
bejcid)ncn  ffiegte).  12,  =  brought.  13,  =  but  have  pity  on  (mit)  me, 
O  reader  !  14,  ;\emagt ;  bits  of  paper,  ^JJapierfe^en.  15,  no^  »ot  cinem 
2J?cnat.  16,  bet  i*iifte,  which  is  the  poetic  form.  17,  =  which  instantly 
took  possession  of  my  brain  (®e()irn,  n.).  To  take  possession  of  a  thing,  fic^ 
einct  (Sac^e  benid(i)ttgen.  18,  ura  nid^t  ani)  ntein  gan^e^  S'ierDcnftjllcm  ^u  etf^iittetn. 
19,  like  —  oblivion,  im  gdnjU(^en  SBevgeffen  alleS  ©efc^el^enen.  20,  =till  my 
vital  powers  (Seben^frdfte)  were  reanimated  (tt)icbct  angeregt  irarcn,  App.  §  17) 
through  the  strength  of  my  constitution  (9latur,  f.).  21,  Say  'and  I  was 
able  (imflanbc  feinj  to  take  up  (evgreifen)  my  gun  (33ucf)fe,  f.),  my  sketch-book 
and  my  pencils  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  go  therewith  again  as  (fo)  cheerfully  into  the 
woods  as  if  nothing  had  happened  (aU  ob  mi)tS  oorgefaKen  n*dre) '.  22,  Say 
'  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  think  that  I  would  now  perhaps  produce  better 
drawings  than  ever  (je)  before ;  and  even  before  (noc^  e^e)  three  years  had 
passed  away,  my  portfolio  was  again  filled  with  drawings. 

Section  173. 

THE   BATTLE   OP»   KASSASSIW. 
I. 

Mahsamah,  Monday,  August  28,  1882. 
At  ''■  seven  this  morning,  guns  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  Kassassin, 
which  is  ^  four  miles  to  our  front.  The  troops  were  called  *  under  arms, 
the  Cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Household  Cavalry  °  and  ^th  Dragoon 
Guards,  saddled  up,  and  the  Infantry  fell  *  in  in  readiness  to  "^  march  to 
the  assistance  of  the  force  there  under  General  Graham.  That  officer, 
however,  sent  a  *  message  saying  that  the  firing  was  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  *  was  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Egyptians 
were  fighting  ^^  among  themselves. 

At"  eleven  o'clock,  however,  the  flags  of  the  signallers  at  Kassassin 
were  in  motion,  and  (S.  104,  N.  19)  the  news  came  that  the  enemy 
were  approaching  '^  The  Cavalry  again  turned  out  '^'^  and  rode  off  to 
Kassassin.  As  the  enemy  approached.  General  Graham  opened  fire 
with  his  two  guns,  and^*  the  Egyptian  artillery  replied.  The  19th 
Hussars  ^^  came  on "  to  the  place  from  Mahuta,  where  General  Willis 
has  his  headquarters. 

The  enemy  made  no  attack,  but  halted  at "  a  considerable  distance 
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from  the  camp,  and  kept "  up  a  continued  shell-fire,  but  at  a  distance 
altogether '"  out  of  range.  Their  conduct ''  was,  indeed,  altogether 
inexplicable.  The  Cavalry  remained  out  all  day,  and  the  Infantry  Aere 
were  kept  in  readiness  to  march  at  ^''  a  moment's  notice,  but  as  the  enemy 
made  ^^  no  movement  in  advance,  they  were  not  called  forward  to  the 
front. 

The  heat  was  terrific "  all  day,  the  ^'  sun  beating  down  with  almost 
insupportable  force  upon  the  wide  sand  waste.  It'^*  had  been  hard 
work  for  horses  and  men.  No  shade  was  obtainable  ^^  and  the  hot 
wind  raised  ^^  great  dust  storms,  which  penetrated  everywhere  and  made 
breathing  difficult.  The  brigade  of  Guards  (S.  36,  N.  7,  A)  fell  in 
under  arms'^"  ready  ^®  to  march,  but  the  Cavalry  returned  and  reported 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back '",  after  ^^  keeping  the  troops  the  whole 
day  out  in  the  full  force  of  the  sun. 

1,  bet.  The  very  graphic  account  of  the  Battle  of  Kassassin  given  in 
Sections  173-177  was  written  by  the  correspondent  of  the  London  '  Standard', 
who  was  with  the  cavalry  at  Mahsamah.  Kassassin  (also  called  Kassassin  Lock) 
is  four  miles  west  trom  Mahsamah  Station,  which,  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
this  action,  was  captured  from  the  Egyptians  by  General  Drury  Lowe.  The 
Egyptians  had  established  a  camp  at  that  place,  and,  after  the  capture,  the 
Household  Cavalry  and  the  Dragoon  Guards  were  stationed  there,  under  the 
command  of  General  Drury  Lowe,  as  a  reserve  to  the  small  force  that  held 
Kassassin  Lock,  an  important  fortified  position  occupied  by  General  Graham. 
The  enemy,  under  the  rebel-leader  Arabi,  held  the  strongly  fortified  camp  of 
Tel-el-Kebir,  about  twelve  miles  west  from  Kassassin.  Arabi's  stronghold 
(Tel-el-Kebir)  was  stormed  and  captured  by  the  English  under  their  skilful 
Commander-in-chief  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  (now  Lord  Wolesley  of  Cairo),  on 
Wednesday,  September  13,  when  the  rebel-army  was  totally  beaten,  and  the 
Egyptian  war  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  2,  Say  '  This  (Jpcutc)  morning  at 
7  o'clock  we  (man)  heard  the  thunder  of  cannons  (conip.  n.)',  etc.  3,  =is 
situated;  to  our  front  =  before  us.  4,  to  call  under  arms,  511  ben  SBaffen  rufcn. 
5,  Nom.  PI.  ©arbcfiirafnere ;  the  ist  Dragoon  Guards,  bag  erfte  ©ragcncr  ©avbcregi; 
meat.  6,  fell-  readiness,  flefltc  fic^  in  Oicil)  unb  OUcb.  7,  urn  ben  tort  untcv  (Deneral 
@ra()am  i^c()enben  !5riirvcn  ju  ^iilfe  ju  eilen.  8,  a  —  saying  =  a  messenger  with 

the  information  (9Jad^ric^t,  f.).  9,  and  —  supposition,  unb  ba§  man  ft(^ 

bo^fclbe  nur  burc^  bic  iHvmutunj  erfldrcn  fcune.  10,  The  rebels  fight  among 

themselves,  bic  (Smpcret  bcfdm^jfcn  fi^  unter  cinanbcr.  11,  =  At  1 1  o'clock, 

however,  we  (man)  saw  the  flag-signals  (S.  76,  N.  22,  A)  at  Kassassin. 
12,  fjcran'riicfcn.     Comp.  107,  N.  13.  13,   =got  ready  (fid)  fcrtig  mac^en). 

14,  which  was  answered  (cvwicbern)  by  the  Egyptian  artillery.  15,  Jpufaren; 

regiment,  n.  16,  on  —  piace  =  here  (f)icl)fr).  17,  ata  =  in.  18,  to 

keep  up  a  continued  shell-fire,  ein  ununtcvbrocbcnce  fflombarbcmeut  (pronounced  as 
in  French)  untcr^al'ten.  18,  hjcl^e  au^cc  bcm  -iBereic^e  bcr  Sc^ugircite  tag. 

19,  ^anblung^wcife,  f. ;  indeed  =  really ;  altogether,  ganj.  20,  at  —  notice  = 
any  moment.  21,  to  make  a  movement  in  advance,  vor'rucfen.  22,  =  ex- 
traordinary great.  23,  =  and  the  sun  shone  down,  etc. ;  '  force ',  here 
®lut,  f.  24,  =  Horses  and  men  had  had  hard  work  (here  einen  fc^weren 
(Stanb  ^abcn).  25„  =  to  be  found.  26,  ©taubwclf  on  auf treiben.  27,  here 
t)in'bringfn.  28,  to  fall  in  under  arms,  unter  9Ba|fen  tietcn.  29,  =and 
held  itself  ready  to  march  (ftc^  i^um  Slbmavfcf)  bercit  balten).  30,  to  fall  back, 
jit^  ^urucfjie^cn.  See  App.  §§  28  and  22.  The  auxiliary  in  this  clause  is  best 
omitted  to  avoid  its  repetition,  the  next  sentence  containing  the  same. 
31,   =  after  he  (i.e.  the  enemy)  had  kept  (jurijrf^alten,  App.  §  30)  the  troops 
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the  whole  day  at  (bfi)  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  (comp.  n.  S.  76,  N.  22 ;  use  n 
as  a  connecting  link,  since  fern,  nouns  ending  in  e  in  olden  times  used  to  take 
n  as  an  inflection  for  the  Gen.,  Dat.,  and  Ace.  Sing.,  as  well  as  for  the  PI.)  in 
the  field. 

Section  174. 

THE   BATTLE    OP   KASSASSIM". 

II. 

Ismailia',  Tuesday,  August  29, 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Scarcely  had  the  Cavalry  unsaddled,  and^  horses  and  men  begun  to 
eat,  when  the^  sound  of  artillery  was  heard  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man)  again  at 
Kassassin,  and  by*  the  heavy  d'«(/ continuous  roar^  it  was  evident*  that 
this  time  the  attack  was^  in  earnest.  Again  the  wearied  men  saddled 
their  no  less  weary  horses  and*  prepared  to  advance.  The'  sun  was  still 
beating  down  fiercely  even  at  that  late  hour,  and  the  hot  withering'"  wind 
was  raising"  the  sand  clouds  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  what 
was  going '^  on,  but  through  the  dust  and  haze  numerous'^  jets  of  smoke 
from  the  guns  were  visible. 

The  cannonade  increased'^  in  violence,  and  the  Cavalry  moved'"  away 
to  the  right,  the"  Artillery  following  them,  and  pressed'''  round  towards 
the  flank  of  the  enemy's  Infantry.  With^*  the  movement  of  such  masses 
of  men  and  horses  the  dust  rose  over  the  whole  scene  thicker  than  ever, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain "  more  than  a  general  idea  of  what  was 
going  on ;  while  the  sun  set  in-**  a  red  glare  over  the  sandy  plain. 

The  Cavalry  pushed'"'  still  further  to  the  right  untiP^  hidden  from  the 
enemy  by  some  low  sand  hills,  and'^^  then  goaded  their  weary  horses  into 
as  fast  a  trot  as  the  heavy  sand  and  their  weary  condition  would  permit. 

It  was  evident  that  it  was  the  General's  intention  to  repeat  the  tactics 
of  the  previous  fight,  and  that  he  meant'^*  to  get  round  the  enemy's  rear. 
It  was  a  striking  proof  of  his  confidence  in'^-^  his  troops  that  (S.  66, 
N.  15),  with^^  tired  horses  and  night  approaching,  he  should  attempt  this 
manoeuvre  against  an  enemy  of  unknown  strength  and  with"  fresh  horses. 
Against  any  other  enemy  it  would  have  been  rash'"^,  but  the  result  proved 
that  General  Drury  Lowe  did  not  over-estimate  the  fighting  powers'^'  of 
his  men. 

1,  Ismailia,  then  the  head  quarters  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  is  21  miles  east  of 
Kassassin,  on  the  Suez  Canal.    In  the  morning,  morc^en^.  2,  and  =  and 

scarcely  had;  'men',  here  Oicitcr;  to  begin  to  eat,  mit  bent  GfTcn  an'fvingen. 
3,  the  —  artillery,  SlrtiKeriefaben.  4,   =  through,  burd} ;  heavy  --^  loud. 

5,  ^anonenbcnner,  m.  6,   =  clear.  7,   =  was  meant  in  earnest  (criijlUd^, 

adv.).     See  App  §  17.  8,  unb  rufietcu  ft*  ^um  33criiicfeu.  9,  Say 

'  Even  at  (^u)  this  late  hour  the  sun  sent  down  burning  rays ',  and  insert 
the  adv.  nod}  before  *  burning '.  10,  scvfeiigciib.  11,  tvciben.  12,  to  go 
on,  vor'gc^cn.  13,  numerous  —  guns,  jal)lreic^e  au^  bcu  Jlaiicnen  aufilci^enbe 

Otauc^faulfii.  14,  =  became  more  and  more  violent  (immcc  with  the  compa- 
rative form  of  the  adj.).  15,  to  move  away,  ab'reiten  ;  to  the  right,  jiacfc 
rec^t^.  16,  =  whilst  the  A.  followed  them  (itjr,  to  agree  with  JlaoaKetie  in 
the  fem.  Sing.)              17,  *  to  press  round',  here  fcitrcdrt^  oor'brinaen ;  towards, 
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auf;  'of  —  infantry 'may  be  briefly  expressed  by  '  of  the  hostile  Infantry'. 
18,  With  —  horses,  2)iird)  bic  mafTcni)aftc  S;vupvenbeWii;un3.  19,  '  to  obtain  ', 

here  ficf)  .  .  .  inac^cn ;  of  what  was  going  on,  vcu  bcm  ^crlaufe  bc^  (S5ffcd)t^,  which 
place  after  the  pron.  ficft.  20,  in  — glare,  mit  btenbenb  Tctem  @{anje,  which 

place  before  the  verb,  which  stands?  21,  vor'bvimjcu.  22,  until  —  enemy, 
big  bicfclbc  bcii  93licfen  beg  geiiibcei  .  .  .  entjcgen  wwx.  23,  Render  'and  — 

permit' freely,  and  say  'inib  fticrutcn  banu  il)ve  enitubeteii  5Pfcrbe  ;^um  nto^Ud^jl 
fcf)nc((cii  S^rabe  an'.  24,  gebcnfen ;  to  —  rear,  bem  gcinbc  in  ben  Stiiddi  ju  fallen. 
The  Impf.  of  the  verb  ^ebenfcn  stands,  of  course,  after  fallen,  accord,  to  App. 
§  19.  25,  njelcfeeei  er  ,^u  feinen  S^ruppen  t)cgte.  26,    =  in  spite  of 

the  tired  horses  and  the  approaching  (Ijeran'ualjen)  night.  27,   =  in  the 

possession  of  fresh  horses.  28,  unbefcnncn,  i.  e.  imprudent.  29,  fighting 
powers,  Starte,  f. ;  '  men ',  here  =  troops. 

Sectio7i  175. 

THE   BATTLE   OP   KASSASSIN". 
III. 

Soon^  darkness  came  down  rapidly  upon  us.  The  rattle  and  roar  of* 
combat  on^  our  left  never  ceased,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  two  thou- 
sand Infantry*  at  Kassassin  were  hard  pressed.  Presently^  the  moonlight 
streamed  palely  over  the  grey  sand,  but  the  clouds  of  dust  obscured*  the 
advancing  horsemen,  who  sometimes  trotted,  sometimes''  walked. 

By  about  seven  o'clock  we  had  got  in  the  rear  of  the  firing*,  and' 
wheeled  in  that  direction,  advancing'"  very  slowly  to"  allow  the  Artillery 
to^'-  come  up.  We  could  see  the  flashes  of'^  the  enemy's  artillery  ^/caw 
on  the  horizon  like  the  flicker  of  incessant  summer  lightning'*. 

We  slowly  drcw'^  nearer  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  It  was  almost  dark*^ 
but,  unfortunately,  we  showed  up"  a  black  mass  against  the  bright 
moonlit  sky  and  ground  '*,  and  "  the  sudden  rush  of  shell  through  the 
air,  followed  "^^  by  an  explosion  far  in  our  rear,  showed  that  the  enemy 
had  at  last  discovered  us.  They^^  were  about  fifteen  hundred  yards  *'^ 
away,  and'^  we  saw  nine  flashes,  one  after  another,  at  short  intervals, 
spurt  out,  no^*  longer  like  sheet  lightning,  but  in  angry  jets  of  flame. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  sky  above  us  seemed  to^*  be  torn  in  pieces  as 
by  (=through)  a  mighty  hurricane.  Shells  screamed**  and  burst*",  and 
shrapnel  bullets"  lore  up  the  sand  on  either  side  of  us. 

The  brigade  now  moved  **  to  the  right  to ""  disconcert  their  aim,  and 
the  next  salvo  of  shell  missed  us.  We  moved  quickly  forward,  and  the 
gunners  again  saw  us,  and  the  shells  burst  over  and  around.  Yet, 
strangely^",  but  few  were  hit,  though  it  seemed  as  if  the  storm  ^^  would 
mow  men  and  horses  down  by  squadrons  '*. 

1,  =  Soon  after  (barauf)  the  darkness  (Iliunfet,  n.)  of  the  night  descended 
{t)eviiie'bcilleii^eu)  rapidly  upon  us.  2,  =of  the.  3,  ju.  4,  Snfam 

tcviften.  5,    =  Now  streamed  the  pale  moonlight,  etc.  6,   =  concealed; 

horsemen,  (Rciterei,  f.  Sing.  7,  .^uivcilcn  aiic^  im  <Sd)ritt  bal)invitt.  8,  =  enemy; 
got  =  arrived.  9,  nnb  fc^ivcnftcn  bcr  9Jid)tung  ju,  aues  ber  bag  ©d)ic§en  fain. 

10,   =  advanced  (ijcr'if drtgvciten)  however  only  very  slowly.  11,  to  allow  = 

to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  give  time  to.  12,  Inf.  ^evau'fcmmen.  13,   =  of  the 

hostile  artillery.  14,   =  sheet  lightning,  SBetterleu^ten,  n.  15,  to 
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draw  near,  ud)  iidfjcvn.  16,  The  fact  of  its  being  dark  soon  after  seven  at 

the  end  of  August  is  explained  when  we  remember  that  there  is  no  twilight  in 
Egypt.  17,  =  we  formed.  18,  (Sibbobcn,  m.  19,  unb  ba^  ©aufcn  cinec 
vii^iidj  bie  Suft  tuvdjfiicgcubcn  Scmk.  20,  =  which  exploded  far  behind  us. 

21,  =  He  (the  enemy).  22,   =  steps,  @d)vittc ;  away,  Bon  une  cntfemt. 

23,  Arrange  this  sentence  literally  thus :  and  now  saw  we  nine  at  (in)  short 
intervals  one  another  (cinanbcv)  following  cannon-shots  (.ftancncnfc^iiffe)  spurt  out 
(f)er»cv'bli^cn).  24,  trclc^c  iiicl)t  mcl)r  bent  aBcttcrleiic^ten,  fonbevn  ccrjcf^renbtn 

geucrftrcmcn  glic^cn  ;  to  —  pieces,  j^u  jcvrcif  en.  25,  faufen.  26,  pia^m  .  . . 
in  bcv  i!uft.  27,  ®vanaten.  28,  ab'fc^wenfcn.  29,  urn  bent  3ie(e  beg  j^einbe^ 
anei  bem  Segc  ju  9ef)en.  30,  fcnberbareripeife.  31,  ber  Jtngelrcgen. 

32,  men  and  horses  by  squadrons  ^  whole  squadrons  of  (von)  men  (9Wenf(^en) 
and  horses. — To  mow  down,  Ijernie'beimaljcn. 

Section  176. 

THE   BATTLE    OF    KASSASSIN. 
IV. 

Now  ^  tiny  flashes,  with  the  sharp  ping  of  bullets,  told  that  the  enemy's 
Infantry  were  also  at  work,  whilst-  a  horse  here  and  a  man  there  dropped^ 
in  the  ranks. 

The  battery  having  (S.  30,  N,  4)  by  this  time  come  up,  the  Cavalry 
moved  *  to  the  right,  in  order  to '  allow  them  to  come  into  action,  and  in 
a  few  seconds,  after  taking  up  their  ground,  our  guns  spoke  ^  out  their 
answer  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

The  Cavalry  now  advanced'  from  the  left,  the^  7ih  Dragoons  leading. 
Under ^  cover  of  these  the  Life  Guards  formed  for  a  charge,  and"  by 
word  of  command  the  Dragoons  opened  "  right  and  left  to  allow  theni  to 
pass.  Already  Herbert  Stewart,  General  Drury  Lowe's  brigade-major, 
had  passed''^  down  the  line  the  word:  "The  Cavalry  are  to  charge  the 
gunsl"  Sir  Baker  Russell  was  in  front  (=at  the  head),  and  shouted: 
"  Now  we  have  them.     Charge  !" 

Away  '^  went  the  long  line,  disappearing  '*  almost  instantly  in  the  dark- 
ness and  dust,  and  away  behind  them  went'°  the  7th  Dragoons,  keeping" 
(S.  16,  N.  4)  on  either  flank  of  the  Guards. 

We  ",  remaining  in  the  rear,  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  storm  and  shot 
which  was  to  greet  the  advancing  horsemen  (jHciterei,  f.)  and  of  whom 
from  (S.  102,  N.  4)  this  moment  we  saw  no  more  till  the  battle  was  over ; 
and  only  (S.  109,  N.  5)  then  we  learned"  what  they  had  done. 

Led  by  Baker  Russell,  they  charged  ^*  straight  at  the  guns,  sabring  '^^ 
the  gunners  as  they  passed,  and^'  dashing  into  and  cutting  down  the 
flying  Infantry  beyond  them.  Russell's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  but 
he  seized  another  and  kept  with  "^"^  his  men. 

The  batde  was  ended  ^  at  a  stroke,  and  a  scene  of  wild  confusion 
ensued'*;  some  guns  were^®  still  firing,  bodies ^^  of  Infantry  still  kept  up 
a  fusillade,  and  numerous  bodies  "  of  horses  and  men  dotted  the  moon- 
lit plain. 

I3eing  now  separated  altogether  from  the  Cavalry,  with^*  the  enemy 
intervening  between  us,  myself  and  two  companions  endeavoured  to  find 
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our"  way  round  to  Kassassin.  It  was  an  adventurous  ride,  for  several 
shells  burst  near  us,  but  before  we  reached  the  camp,  the  conflict  was 
at  an  end. 

1,  =  At  (3n)  this  moment  (App.  §  14)  flashes  of  lightning  (Heine  Sti^e)  and 
the  sharp  ping  (.Sua((cn,  n.)  of  bullets  betrayed  that  also  the  hostile  Infantry 
were  ( =  was)  engaged  in  the  attack  (beim  Slitflvijf  beteiligt  fein).  2,  Place 

*  here '  after  '  whilst',  and  '  there  '  after  '  and  '.  3,  ju  a3ot>cn  fallen.  4,  '  to 
move ',  here  ab'jicfjen,  sep.  comp.  irreg.  v.  5,   =  in  order  to  allow  (gcftatten) 

the  same  (to  agree  with  'battery')  to  begin  the  combat.  6,  spoke  out 

their  answer  to  =  answered  (ernjtebern),  V.  tr.  7,  vov'riicfen.  8,   =  and 

(unb  ju^ar)  the  7th  Regiment  of  Dr.  at  (an)  the  head  (@pi|e,  f.).  9,  =  Under 
their  (befTen)  cover  (®^u^,  m.)  formed  the  Life  Guards  (bie  ©arbcfiirajfiere)  a 
line  of  attack  (cine  Jlngriffglinie).  10,  =  and  upon  a  given  command. 

11,   =  opened  ...  the  ranks  (SUei^en).  12,  to  pass  the  word,  ben  SBefet)! 

crgefjen  laffcn  ;  down  =  all  along,  (angS.  13,  2)ie  lange  8inie  fprcngte  bacon. 

14,   =  and  disappeared.  15,  away  .  .  .  went  =  followed.  16,  to  keep, 

rid>  {)altcn;  on,  ^u,  either  flank  =  both  flanks.  17,  =  Since  we  remained 

(gururf'b(eibcn)  behind  all,  (fo)  we  had  the  full  effect  of  the  shower  of  shot 
(.Rugclrei^eu,  m.)  18,   =  heard.  19,  to  charge  straight  at  the  guns, 

bie  feinblic^e  SlrtiUerie  fcgteic^  an'gv^ff"-  20,   =  sabred  down  ;  as  they  passed, 

auf  iijxtm  Buge.  21,   ='and  dashed  (fvvengen)  into  the  ranks  of  the  flying 

Infantry  behind  the  same,  which  they  ((le,  f.  Sing,  to  agree  with  bie  iReiterei)  cut 
down  (nie'berme^eln).  22,  bei;  men  =  regiment.  23,  =  with  one 

stroke  (@d^lag,  m.)  at  an  end  (511  @nbe).  24,   =  followed.  25,  =  thun- 

dered still.  26,  einjelue  Seile.  27,  bodies  —  plain  =  and  numerous 

bodies  (Jpaufcn)  o/"  Cavalry  were  still  here  and  there  upon  the  moonlit  plain 
visible.  28,   =  and  the  enemy  stood  between  us.     (The  verb  must  stand 

last,  since  also  this  clause  is  a  depending  one,  co-ordinated  to  the  preceding 
clause  by  the  conjunction  'and'.)  29,  our  way  round,  einen  ffieg 

feitwact^. 

Section  Yll. 

THE   BATTLE   OP  KASSASSIWT. 


The  Infantry  there'  had  indeed  had  a  hot  time  of  it^  Hundreds  of  shells 
had  (S.  29,  N.  3)  burst  in  the  confined''  space,  and  ihe  shelter  trenches^ 
afforded  but  an  insufficient  protection.  On  the  left  of  the  position  ^  next 
to  the  Canal,  were"  the  Marine  Artillery,  then  came  the  46th,  and  next'' 
to  them  the  84th •,  the'  slight  earthworks  sweeping  round  again  in  a 
semi-circle  almost  to  the  Canal.  The  Mounted '"  Infantry  were  in  front 
under  Captain  Pigott,  who"  has  received  a  wound,  having  been  shot 
through  the  thigh. 

The  Egyptians  came  on  with  great  bravery,  and  in  spite  of  the  "  heavy 
fire  of  our  men",  were  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  would  soon  have 
rushed'*  into  the  entrenchments,  when  the  roar  of  our  guns  on'"  their  left 
rear,  followed '"  by  the  rush  of  our  Cavalry,  proved  "  too  much  for  them, 
and  from  (S.  102,  N.  4)  that  moment  they  thought  only  of  flight. 

Our  casualties  are  surprisingly  "  small  considering  "  the  fire  to  which 
our  men  were  exposed.  Lieutenant  Edwards,  of  the  Mounted  Infantry, 
was'"  shot  in  the  arm,  Surgeon-Major"  Shaw,  of  the  46th,  was'^^  killed, 
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and  some  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  but,  fortunately,  the  Remington  bullet 
wounds  rather  than  kills ;  the  hospital  was  crowded  '^  with  wounded  men. 

About  ID  o'clock  the  Cavalry  came  in^*  in  high  spirits  over  their  bril- 
liant achievement.  Many,  of  course,  are  missing  in  the  darkness,  but 
will,  no  doubt,  turn  up  "^^  in  the  morning.  Upon  their  ^"^  return  from  the 
pursuit  they  "  were  unable  to  find  the  guns  over  which  they  had  charged, 
but  these  '*  will  doubtless  be  discovered  at  sunrise.  After  learning  from 
them^*  the  events  ^*'  of  the  charge,  P^  started  to  ride  here  to  get  off^^  my 
despatches, — a'^  distance  of  twenty-four  miles.  This  solitary  ride  over 
the  dismal  desert  by  moonlight  was  not^*  the  least  exciting  part  of  an 
exciting  day. 

Late  ^°  as  it  was,  I  found  at  (auf)  the  different  posts  the  men  ^'  busy  at 
work  entrenching,  and  met  troops 'also  on"  their  march  to  reinforce 
those  at  the  front. 

The  enemy's  force''  engaged  was  estimated  at  13,000.  The  Egyptians 
fought  well  until  our  Cavalry  and  guns  look^"  them  in  the  rear,  and, 
had  ^"  it  not  been  for  the  gallantry  of  the  defenders  of  Kassassin,  would  " 
have  carried  the  positon  before  our  reinforcements  came  upon  the  scene. 

At  ■"*  the  time  I  left,  the  losses  were  unknown,  but  were  *^  supposed  to 
be  about  twenty  killed  and  a  hundred  wounded. 

As"  I  am  writing.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and*^  the  endre  army  are  march- 
ing to  the  front. — The  Correspondent  of  the  London  "  Standard." 

1,  there,  bortig,  which  is  an  attributive  adj.,  to  be  placed  before  the  noun 
'Infantry'.  2,  to   have   a   hot  time   of  it,  ciucn   fc^wcren   ©taut)  tjaben. 

3,  =  narrow.  4,  tie  (£(^anji3rdbcu.  5,   =  camp.  6,  =  stood. 

7,  next  to  them  =  finally.  8,  Supply  *  regiment '.  9,  =  whilst  the 

insignificant  entrenchments  (i)crfd}aii5uni\cii)  swept  round  in  a  semicircle  almost 
to  (bi(S  ju)  the  canal.  'To  sweep  round,'  here  jic^  l)in'fd)ldii3elu,  of  which  the 
pron.  [id)  must  be  placed  immediately  alter  the  subject,  and  the  verb? 
10,  bcrittcn,  adj.  11,  =  who  was  wounded  (S.  2,  N.  i)  and  had  received  a 
shot  through  the  thigh.  12,  Nom.  ba^  lcbf)aftc  ©djic^cu.  13,  =  troops; 

were  rapidly  gaining  ground  =  advanced  rapidly  (fc^iicU  uiu'ivdrt^riicfcn,  sep.  comp. 
w.  v.  intr.  Where  must  you  place  the  verb  ?  and  where  the  separable  par- 
ticle? 14,  to  rush  into  the  entrenchments,  in  bie  ©d}aimucvte  briiiijeti  (str.  v.). 
15,  on  —  rear,  an  if)vev  Unfen  glanfe.  16,  unb  bcr  barauf  fol^cnbc  un'crroartete 

Sangrijf  un[erer  ^auallevic.  17,  =  had  not  terrified  them  (dnen  in  ©c^rccfeu 

jagen).  18,   =  extraordinarily.  19,   =  if  one  considers  (bcbcnfcu),  that 

our  troops  were  exposed  to  a  really  murderous  fire.  20,  =  is  wounded ; 

in,  an,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.  21,  ©tab^avjt.  22,  was— 
kills  =  and  ten  or  a  dozen  (5cl)n  biS  jivolf )  men  ( =  privates,  ©cmcine)  are  killed, 
but  fortunately  the  Remington  bullet  (Jlugcl,  f.)  is  but  (nm)  rarely  fatal  (ifi  .  .  . 
won  toblid^et  aBirhmg).  23,   =  quite  full  of.     The  wounded  man,  bet 

Certwunbetc.  24,   =  returned ;  in  high  spirits,  i}o(i)it  cvfvcut.  25,  to  turn 

up,  ji^  unebcr  cin'ftelkn  ;  '  in  the  morning',  here  mmgcn  frill).  26,   =the  ; 

from  their  pursuit,  von  it)rct  ffierfolgung.  27,  Literally  =  could  the  Cavalry 

the  cannons,  which  they  had  conquered,  not  find  again  (iciebcrfinbcn).  28,  =the 
same.  29,   =  the  horsemen  (,Raoallcviftenj.  30,   =  details,  (linjcl^eiten. 

31,  ritt  iH)  nadj  ()icr  ah.  32,   =  send  oif.  33,  Commence  a  new  period 

here,  and  say :  '  The  distance  from  Kassassin  to  here  [Ismailia]  is  (betrdgt) 
24  miles'.  34,   =by  no  means,  tcinc^wegg,  adv.  35,   =  Notwith- 

standing the  late  hour.  36,  3)iannfc^aftcn.  37,  on  their  march, 

loelc^e  auf  bem  ^ax\ij  begrijfm  Koatcn.  38,  ©tveitfidftc,  pi.;  was  =  were;  at 
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13,000,  an  13,000  SWaim.            39,  =  attacked.  40,  I)dtten  bie  5Snt<ib^er 

»on  ^ajfafl'in  nid^t  fine  folc^e  S^ajjfcrfcit  bciwicfeu,  [0,  etc.  41,   =  the  enemy 

would.             42,   =  When  I  rode  away.              43,  =  were  estimated  at  (auf ) 
about,  etc.            44,  =  Whilst.            45,  =  with. 

Section  178. 

HOW  THE   DUKE   OP  WELLINGTON   WAS   DECEIVED. 

"I  (S.  115,  N.  i)  got  famously  taken  in'  on  that  occasion,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  once.  "  The  troops  had  "^  taken  to  plundering  a 
good  deal.  It  was  necessary  to '  stop  it,  and  I  issued  an  order  announc- 
ing *  that  the "  first  man  taken  in  the  act  should  be  hanged  upon  the  spot. 
One  day,  just  as  we  were  sitting*  down  to  dinner,  three  men''  were 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tent  by  the  provost.  They  had  been  taken 
in  *  the  act  of  plundering,  and  I  had  nothing  for  it  *  but  to  command  that 
they  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man)  should  be  taken  away  and  hanged  in  some  place 
where  they  might  be  seen  by  the  whole  column  in  its  march  next  day. 
I  had  a  good  many  guests  with'**  me  on  that  day,  and  among  the  rest,  I 
think.  Lord  Nugent.  They"  seemed  dreadfully  shocked,  and  could  not 
eat  their  dinner.  I  did  not  eat  myself,  but,  as  I  told  them,  I  could  not 
indulge  my  feelings '%  I  must  do  my  duty.  Well'^  the  dinner  went  off 
rather  gravely ;  and  next  morning,  sure  enough  ",  three  men  in  uniform 
were  seen  hanging  (S.  78,  N.  14,  B)  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  close  to 
the  high  road.  It  was  a  terrible  example,  which  produced  '*  the  desired 
effect,  for  there  was  no  more  plundering.  Some  months  afterwards  I 
learned  that  one  of  my  staff'"  had  taken  counsel  with  Dr.  Hume,  and  as 
three  men  had  (S.  29,  N.  3)  just  died  in  the  hospital,  they  had  hung 
them  "  up  and  let  the  three  culprits  return  to  their  regiments." 
"  Were  you  not  very  angry,  Duke'*?" 

"  Well '',  I  suppose  I  was  at  first ;  but  "^^  as  I  had  no  wish  to  take  the 
poor  fellows'  lives  and  only  wanted  the  example,  and  as  the  example  had 
the  desired  effect  (S.  27,  N.  8),  my  anger  soon  died  out'^',  and  1  confess 
to  you  that  "^"^  I  am  very  glad  now  that  the  three  lives  were  spared." — 
Historical  Anecdotes. 

1,  to  be  famously  taken  in,  flctjcvig  anfl(ffu^vt  ivcrben ;  once,  eiuc3  %<\<^ii. 
2,  =  had  begun  to  plunder ;  a  good  deal,  tiicijtig.  3,  to  —  it  =  to  make  an 

end  of  this  nuisance,  bitfcm  Umuefcn  cin  (Sube  jn  madden.  4,  announcing 

that  =  according  to  which,  uumac^.  5,  the  — act  =  the  first  man  (bcr  ctfte) 

whom  one  would  take  in  the  act.  To  take  a  person  in  the  act,  cincii  viuf 
frifd^cr  %{)^i  crtapvcn.  6,  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  fid)  i\\  X\\i)t  fc^cn.  7,  Seute. 
8,  in  —  plundering,  beim  5l](iinbern.  9,  He  has  nothing  for  it,  eg  bleibt  if)m 

nic^tiJ  anberea  ubiici;  but,  al5;  in,  an;  might  =  could,  Impf.  Subj.;  column  = 
army ;  in  its  march,  vorbcimavfc^iercnb,  adj.  qualifying  'army '.  10,  bci ;  place 
'I  think'  after  'and';  among  the  rest  =  among  others.  11,  =  These 

seemed  to  be  very  much  shocked  (crcjrirfcn)  at  (oon)  the  occurrence.  12,  to 
indulge  one's  feelings,  feincn  ®efu()(en  fveien  Sanf  laiTcn.  13,  ®ut ;  went  — 

gravely,  ging  ein  tvenig  ernftt)aft  oonllattcn.  14,  auc^  iintHid^,  which  place  after 
the  subject,  and  construe  the  sentence  in  the  Active  Voice  with  the  pron. 
man;  men -=  soldiers.  15,  =  had.     There  was  no  more  talking,  e^  imirbc 

nic^t  nicl)!;  gcfproc^eu.  16,  =  one  of  my  staff-officers  (©tab^offijiere) ;  to  take 
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counsel  in  a  matter  with  a  friend,  einc  ©arf)c  mit  eincm  ^rcunbc  fccfprec^cn. 
17,  =  these;  culprits  =  condemned  men  (Der  SBerurtei(te,Nom.  Sing.).  18,  iBaicti 
(Suvc  ((SttJ.)  ^otjeit  niijt  fe()r  er^iinit  baviibcv  ?  19,   Ulun  ja,  aufaiiflg  vncdcidjt 

war  ic^'^.  20,  =  however  (abev),  since  I  did  not  wish  (uiol(en)  the  death  of 

the  poor  fellows,  but  (fonbcrn)  only  the  example  (Here  follows  the  verb).  21,  '  to 
die  out',  here  erftcrbcn,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  22,  To  avoid  a  repetition  of 

subordinate  clauses,  say :  '  that  I  am  very  glad  (frot))  now  at  (iiber)  the  pre- 
servation (OJcttuncj)  of  the  3  men  (Scute). 

Section  179. 

A   LETTER   PROM   DR.   HENRY   DAWSON   TO'    MR.   JOHN 
FORSTER,  ON^  CHARLES  DICKENS'S^  SCHOOL-LIFE. 

I. 

My  impression  is  *  that  I  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Dickens  for  nearly  two 
years.  He  left  ^  before  me,  I  think  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  school, 
called  (S.  7,  N.  3,  E)  the  Wellington  Academy,  was  in  the  Hampstead 
Road  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Granby  Street.  The  school-house  was 
afterwards  taken  down  ®  on  account  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway.  It  was  considered  at  the  time '  a  very  superior  sort  of  school, 
one  of  the  best  indeed  *  in  that  part  of  London  ;  but  it  was  most  shame- 
fully mismanaged ',  and  the  boys  ^^  made  but  very  little  progress.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  Jones,  was  a  Welshman";  a  most'^  ignorant  fellow,  and 
a  mere  tyrant,  whose  chief  employment  was'^  to  scourge  the  boys.  Dickens 
has  ^*  given  a  very  lively  account  of  this  place  in  his  paper  entitled  "  Our 
School,"  but  it  is  very  mythical  in  many  respects,  and^^  more  espe- 
cially in  the  compliment  he  pays  in  it  to  himself.  I  do  not  remember 
that  Dickens  distinguished  himself  in  any  way"',  or  carried  off  any  prizes. 
My  belief  is "  that  he  did  not  learn  Greek  or  Latin  there,  and  you  will 
remember'*  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  classics  in  any  ^his  writings.  He 
was  a  handsome,  curly-headed  lad  ",  full  of  animation  and  animal  spirits, 
and  ^^  probably  was  connected  with  every  mischievous  prank  in  the  school. 

1,  an.  2,  iibcr.  3,  (Sljarlf^  S)i(fen^,  c^ft'oven  ben  7.  j?ebr.  1812  ,^u 

^JorteiminitT),  gcftovben  ben  9.  3imi  1870  auf  feinem  fianbfi^e  bci  i^cnbou,  bec^aini  [cine 
fd)riftfte((cii|"c^e  2f)dtigfeit  untcr  bem  aiigeiiommeneu  9lamcu  93o^,  u>elcf)ci-  il)it  fd)tiell 
bevuljmt  tnadjte.  (Sr  begvunbete  fciueii  Giuf  al3  euijUfc^cr  JQumcri^^  bur^  bie  '  Sketches 
of  London'  (1836),  unb  nameutlic^  bur^  bie  'Pickwick  Papers'  (1837),  tt)e(d)e^ 
iinf^reitig  baS  betiebtc)k,  aber  and)  vieKeid^t  bag  befle  feiner  ^aljlrcid^en  aBcrfe  i|l.  @r 
griinbete  1845  bie  Sfitung  'Daily  News',  fowie  1850  bie  3citfd)rift  'Household 
Words  ',  »rel(^e  feit  i860  ben  Xitel  '  All  the  year  round  '  fii^vt.  (Ir  befitd^tc  ^weimal, 
ini  3a{)re  1842  itnb  1868,  bie  3^eveinigten  Staaten  vntn  9Jorb  9lmerifa,  luni  wo  cr  batJ 
jweite  iljat  burc^  fciuc  inclbcfudjteu  ^-yorlefungcu  auS  feitien  eigeneii  aBcvfen  eiiie  reidje 
iSrnte  t)eimfut)vte.  a^oti  feiuen  frdtercn  ii.'erfen  jtnb  'Oliver  Twist',  'Nicholas 
Nickelby ',  '  David  Copperfield ',  '  Dombey  and  Son  ',  '  Martin  Chuzzlevvit ', 
unb  '  A  Christmas  Carol '  bie  befauntefieu  unb  befteu.  ®g  ntag  inteveffant  fcin,  {)ier 
ju  bemerfen,  ba^  feit  bem  S^obe  be^  beviit)mten  imb  l}6d)il  beliebten  ^i>erfajfev(S  (b.  \).  in  16 
3a()ren)  won  feiuen  9Bevfen  4,539,000  !!8dnbe  oevfauft  irorbcn  flub.  4,  =  I  re- 

member still,  that,  etc.  Place  the  advl.  circumstance  of  time  'for  —  years' 
before  '  a  —  Dickens '.  5,  Supply  '  the  school '  here  ;  before  me  =  earlier 

than  I ;  I  think  =  and  as  I  think.  6,  to  take  down  (of  buildings),  nie'ber; 

veipon,     7,  bamal^ ;   1  consider  this  a  very  superior  sort  of  school,  i6  batte  bied 
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fiir  cine  gaiij  vcVj^ugUdic  ©d^ule.  8,  one  —  indeed  =  and  was  indeed  (aui) 

loirflid))  one  of  the  best,  9,  This  institution  is  most  shamefully  mis- 

managed, bicfc  5liiftalt  wiib  ganj  au^evorbciitlid)  fd^lcc^t  vencaltct.  10,  boys  = 

school-boys  or  pupils,  ©c^itler ;  to  make  little  progress,  gftinge  ^ortfc^vitte  mac^cii. 
11,  SBallifer.  12,  most  =  highly,  ^oc^ft  ;  '  fellow ',  here  =  man ;  'mere', 

here  =  real,  wa^t.  13,  bavin  befianb  (comp.  S.  87,  N.  6);  to  scourge  =  to 

chastise,  jiid^tigen.  14,  Insert  'to  us'  after  the  auxiliary  ;  of,  fiber;  place  = 
institution ;    '  paper ',  here  ©c^rift,  f.      Place  '  in  —  School '   after  '  to   us '. 

15,  uub  jn.iar  befonber^  in  33c,^h^  auf  bie  ©c^meicieleien,  bie  er  (id)  fclbfl  barin  i;o((t. 

16,  in  any  way  =  ever,  je ;  to  carry  off  prizes,  Sc^ulpreife  erf)alten.  Use  the  verbs 
in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  accord,  to  App.  §  33;  the  auxiliary,  however, 
must  be  used  but  once,  and  this  at  the  very  end.  17,  =  I  believe  ;  not 
.  .  .  or  =  neither  .  .  .  nor.  18,  =  and  you  know.  Is  there  no  allusion  to 
the  classics  ?  bcjiel^t  er  [id}  nie  auf  bie  f laJTifc^e  Sitteratur  ?  19,  =  He  was  a 
handsome  boy  with  curly  hair.  Full  —  spirits  =  iH^Uer  8eben  unb  Sebcn^tiaft. 
20,  =  who;  to  be  connected  with  an  action,  bei  einer  ■'panblung  beteili^t  fein; 
a  mischievous  prank,  eiu  mutiuidigcr  ''Iseiyenilveic^. 

Section  180. 

A  LETTER  EBOM   DR.   HENRY  DANSON   TO   MR.  JOHN 
FORSTER,  ON  CHARLES  DICKENS  S  SCHOOL-LIFE. 

II. 

I  do  not  think  (S.  64,  N.  11)  he*  came  in  for  any  of  Mr.  Jones's 
scourging  propensity ;  in  fact,  together  with  myself,  he  was  only  a  day- 
pupil,  and  ^  with  these  there  was  a  wholesome  fear  of  tales  being  carried 
home  to  the  parents.  His  personal  appearance  at  that  time '  is  vividly 
brought  home  to  me  in  the  portrait  of  him  taken  a  few  years  later  by 
Mr.  Lawrence.  He  resided  (S.  116,  N.  17)  with*  his  friends,  in  a  very 
small  house  in  a  street  leading  out  of  Seymour  Street,  north  of  Mr. 
Judkin's  chapel. 

Depend  on  it,  he  was  ^m'/e  a  self-made  man,  and  his  wonderful  know- 
ledge and  command  (3?e^ervfd)ung,  f.)  of  the  English  language  must '' 
have  been  acquired  by  long  and  patient  study  after  leaving  his  last 
school. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  the  boy  you  name  ^  Dickens's  chief  asso- 
ciates were,  I  think  ^  Tobin,  Mr.  Thomas,  Bray,  and  myself.  The  first 
named  *  was  his  chief  ally,  and  his  acquaintance  with  him  appears  to 
have  continued  many  "*  years  afterivards.  About  that  time  "  the  Penny 
and  Saturday  magazines  (S.  71,  N.  2)  were  published  weekly,  and  were 
greedily  read  by  (S.  106,  N.  23)  us.  We  kept  bees,  white  mice,  and 
other  living  things,  clandestinely  '^  in  our  desks,  and  the  mechanical 
arts  were  a  good  deal  cultivated,  in  "  the  shape  of  coach-building,  and 
making  pumps  and  boats,  the  motive  power  of  which  was  the  white 
mice. 

I  think  at  that  time  Dickens  took  to  writing  "  small  tales,  and  we  had 
a  sort  (?/"club  for"  lending  and  circulating  them.  Dickens  was  also  very 
strong  "  in  using  a  sort  of  lingo,  which  made  us  "  quite  unintelligible  to 
bystanders. 
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1,  =  that  he  had  to  suffer  from  the  scourging  propensity  (^iiu^etmanie,  f.)  of 
his  teacher,  for,  like  myself,  etc.  2,  mil)  bicfcn  c^cgc  11  fiber  war  fiet^  ju  befi'irc^tcii, 
ba^  fie  bei  ben  (Slterii  ju  ^aufc  au3  ber  ©d)ulc  plauberii  nn'ivbcu.  3,  Seitt 

bomaligeg  2liiei[e()en ;  is  vividly  brought  home  to  me  =  is  again  vividly  brought 
(T'uljten)  before  my  (S.43,N.  9,  ^  and  B)  eyes;  in— Lawrence  (Liter.)  =  ' through 
the  some  years  later  by  (won)  Mr.  L.  painted  picture  of  him',  which  place 
immediately  after  the  copula  (unvb)  and  the  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun 
indicating  the  possessor.  4,  bei;  in  —  Street  =  in  a  side-street  (comp.  n. 

5.  76,  N.  22,  B  [n]),  not  far  from  Seymour  Street.  5,  must  —  acquired  = 
he  must  have  acquired.  To  acquire,  [li)  eviuerbcn,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl. ; 
by,  buvc^  ;    '  long ',   here   laiuydtjric^ ;    after  —  school  =  after   his   school-time. 

6,  =  1  cannot  remember  (ful)  eiiier  ©adie  erimiern)  the  boy  whose  name  you 
mention    (au'fu()ven).  7,  Ijauptfac^Uc^,   adj.  8,  Inverted  constr. 

9,  (Srficrcr;  render  'chief  ally'  by  a  comp.  n.,  and  turn  'chief  by  ^aiipt. 

10,  Insert  the  adv.  ncc^  before  *  many';  to  continue,  fovt'baueni.  11,  Um 
bicfe  3eit.  12,  to  keep  clandestinely,  itcvftecf t  l)alten  ;  things  =  creatures; 
a  —  cultivated,  eifri^  gci'ibt.  13,  in  —  mice  =  for  we  made  coaches,  pumps 
and  boats,  which  then  were  set  in  motion  by  the  white  mice.  14,  took  to 
writing  =  began  to  write.  15,  lor — them,  Liter.  =  among  (untcv)  the  members 
of  which  the  same  (to  agree  with  'tales')  circulated  (^^irfulieren).  16,  =  great; 
in  —  lingo,  im  ®ebraitc^  ciiicr  geunffcii  faiibevlinilf(^eii  ®c()eimfi.na(|e.  17,  made 
us  =  was;  to  bystanders  =  to  the  uninitiated,  beii  Uueiiigeweiljten. 

Section  181. 

A    liETTEE,   FROM    DR.   HENHY   DANSON   TO    MR.    JOHN 
FORSTER,  ON  CHARLES  DICKENS  S  SCHOOL-LIFE. 

III. 

We  were  very  strong,  too,  in  theatricals  \  We  mounted  ^  small 
theatres,  and  got  up  very  gorgeous  scenery  to '  illustrate  "  The  Miller 
and  his  Men,"  and  other  pieces.  I  remember  the  *  present  Mr.  Beverley, 
the  scene  painter,  assisted  us  in  this  (S.  4,  N.  5).  Dickens  was  always 
the  leader  *  at  these  plays,  which  were  occasionally  presented  with  much 
solemnity  before  an  audience  ®  of  boys,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
ushers.  My  brother,  assisted  by  Dickens,  got  up''  "  The  Miller  and  his 
Men"  in  a  very  gorgeous  form.  Master*  Beverley  constructed  the  mill 
for  us,  in  such  a  way  *  that  it  could  tumble  to  pieces  with  the  assistance 
of  crackers.  At  one  representation,  the  fireworks  in  the  last  scene,  ending 
with  the  destruction  of  the  mill,  were  so  very  real '"  that  the  police  inter- 
fered, and  knocked  violently  at  the  door.  Dickens's  after-taste  for 
theatricals  might  have  had  '^  its  origin  in  these  small  affairs. 

I  quite  '^  remember  Dickens "  one  day  heading  us  in  Drummond 
Street  in  pretending  to  be  poor  boys,  and  asking  the  passers-by  for 
charity,  especially  old  ladies,  one  of  whom  told  "  us  she  had  no  money 
for  beggar-boys. 

On  these  adventures,  and  especially  when  the  old  ladies  were  quite 
staggered  ^^  by  the  impudence  of  the  demand,  Dickens  would  explode 
with  laughter  and  then  take  to  his  heels. 

I  met  him  one  Sunday  morning  shortly  after  he  had  left  the  school, 
and  ^*  we  very  piously  attended  the  morning  service  at  Seymour  Street 
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chapel.  I  am  sorry  to  say"  Master^*  Dickens  did  not  attend  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  service,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  incited  me  to  laughter  by  declaring 
(S.  Ill,  N.  6)  his  dinner  was  ready,  and  the  potatoes  would  be  spoiled'". 
In  fact,  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner  ^"  that  it  was  lucky  for  us  we  were  not 
ejected  from  the  chapel. — From  J.  Forster's  "  Life  of  Charles  Dickens." 

1,  in  t^catralifc^cu   Stuffiitjnuigcn.  2,  =  made ;  to  get  up,  scrfeitii^en. 

3,  Say  '  to  illustrate  (in  ©cciic  fe^fti)  the  piece ',  etc.  Men,  Seute.  4,  =that 
the ;  scene  painter,  !l)cforatioii^mater,  which  is  best  placed  before  the  name. 
5,  ber  ilonaiigcbet ;  at,  bei.  6,  =  assembly;  boys  =  pupils;  ushers  =  assistant 

masters,  Utitcvlet)rcr.  7,  to  get  up,  in  ©ccne  [c^cn,  of  which  the  part  '  in 

•Scene '  is  to  be  treated  like  the  separable  particle  of  a  comp.  sep.  verb.  Place 
the  verb  immediately  after  '  brother',  and  supply  '  the  piece  '  before  '  The  — 
Men';  In  —  form  =  very  (ganj)  gorgeously.  8,   =  The  young.  9,  auf 

fctc^c  3Bcife ;  with  the  assistance,  rait  ^iilfe.  10,  rcatijlifc^ ;  to  interfere,  fic^ 

^incinnuf(^cn.  11,  might  have  had  =  perhaps  had.  Commence  the  sentence 
with  '  Perhaps ',  '  After-taste ',  35otliebe,  f. ;  atfairs  =  performances,  33ovitel(un^cn. 
12,  noc^  ganj  bcutlid^.  13,   =that  Dickens  led  (an'(eitcn)  us  one  day  in 

Drummond  Street  to  pretend  to  be  (iic^  gebdrbcn  .  .  .  aii)  poor  boys  and  to  ask 
the  passers-by  for  (nm)  alms  (railbe  ®abcn).  14,  =  observed  (bemcvfen). 

15,  '  to  be  quite  staggered ',  here  ganj  vterbliijft  ba'ftcben  ;  by  —  demand  =  through 
the  impudent  demand  ;  to  explode  with  laughter,  «cr  i!ad^en  iii\t  htxitm  ;  to  take 
to  one's  heels,  fc^ncll  bacon  laufcn  ;  and  —  heels  =  and  ran  then  quickly  away. 

16,  =  and  we  went  very  {i}nnjO  piously  to  church  in  Seymour  St.,  to  attend  the 
morning  service  (nm  bcm  SJJcrcjcngottcgbienfie  beijnlttcl}ncn).  17,  3(f)  mu§  Icibev 
bcfenncn.  18,  =  that  the  young  D.  not  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
service.  To  pay  attention  to  a  thing,  cincr  @ac^e  Slnfraciffamfeit  tuibmen. 
19,  =  would  get  cold.  20,  =  He  behaved  really  so.  That  —  us  =  that 
we  must  (Impf.)  esteem  (fd^a^cn)  ourselves  lucky,  not  to  be  ejected  from 
church. — He  was  ejected  from  church,  er  iruvbe  a\\6  bev  Jtiv^c  geioorfcn. 

Section  182. 

SIR   JOSEPH   PAXTON^ 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  acting  as  gardener  to^  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
when  the  Committee  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  advertised  for  plans  of  a 
building.  The  architects  and  engineers  seem  to  have  been  very  much  at 
fault'  when  Paxion  submitted  his  design,  and  its  novelty  and  remarkable 
suitabihty  for  the  purposes  intended,  at  once  secured  its  adoption  *.  The 
first  sketch  was  made  upon  a  piece  of  blotUng-paper  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  **  at  Derby  ;  and  the  first  rough  ^  sketch  indi- 
cated '  the  principal  features  of  the  building  as  accurately  as  the  most 
finished  drawings  which  were  afterwards  prepared.  The  great*  idea  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  as  palpable  '  on  the  blotting-paper  as  if  it  had 
been  set  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  water-colour  and  gold-framing '°. 

Was  it  a  sudden  idea, — an  inspiration  of  genius  ", — flashing  upon  the 
mind  of  one  ^^  who,  though  no  architect,  must  at  least  '^  have  been  some- 
thing like  a  poet? — Not  at  all'*.  The  architect  of  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
-  simply  a  man  who  cultivated  opportunities  '\ — a  laborious,  painstaking  '* 
man,  whose  life  had  been  a  life  of  labour,  of  diligent  self-improvement,  of 
assiduous  cultivation  of  knowledge  '".  As  **  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  himself 
has  shown,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  idea  was  slowly  and 
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patiently  elaborated  by  experiments  extending  over  many  years ''.  The 
Exhibition  of  1851  merely  afforded  him  //le  opportunity  of  putting 
forward  his  idea'^" — the  right  thing  at  the  right  time — and  the  result  was 
what  we  have  seen. — S.  Smiles,  "  Self-Help." 

1,  Sofevt)  ^urAon,  gcb.  bm  3.  Slug.  1803,90(1.  ben  8.  3uni  1865,  tturbc  jundcf)il 
.<limj^i}dvtiKv  bcim  -^erjog  con  !Deoonf(jire,  .^jcic^ucte  fid)  jebo^  balb  burc^  fcine  gcnialen 
©^i'pfungen  \o  fc()r  au3,  ba§  bee  ^erjog  il)u  jum  ©artenbirettoc  uub  a3ern,>alter  feinet 
gro^avtigeu  Seft^ung  in  (S^ateittJott^  eniannte.  2)ie  rtjunbcroodcn  ©artenanlagcn  unb 
®etvac^d()dufev  bafelbft  (cgcu  noc^  t)ciite  3cngniiS  ai  »on  feincr  (Senialitdt.  !Da3  gro^e 
®eu''dd)tM)au«,  wel^e«  am  (Sifen  unb  @[a6  erbaut  unb  300  gu§  tang  unb  140  5ui  breit  ijl, 
bientc  i()m  frdtec  ale  ©vuublageteei  V)oui^m  eingevcid)tcn  (Sntwuvfe^  fur  baei  SluSftellungiJi 
gebdube  voii  1 85 1  im  Jptjbc  *^arf  ;^u  Sonbcn  unb  beg  fpdter^on  i^m  in  ©t)ben()am  erric^tetcn 
.H'v\)|1atpa(afice.  ©eine  ^iJerbieufte  um  bic  gro§e  iOeitinbufitricaugftellung  »on  185 1  wurben 
lion  ber  Jlonigin  baburc^  ancrfannt,  baf  fie  il)m  bie  Oiittevwurbe  tterlie^.  ©iv  Sofep^ 
*i5arton  nnirbc  im  3at)ve  1854  ^um  ^artamentcsinitgliebe  fur  Sooentrl)  genjd^U  nnb  l}at 
\id)  um  bie  33aufunft  unb  bag  tSifenbaljmriefcn  manege  !i)erbienft€  crworben.  (Sr  ijl  auc^ 
ber  iicrfajfcr  vieler  Bcitfc^riften  unb  SBerfe  uber  bie  ©artenfunft.  2,  to  act  as 

gardener  to  a  person,  bet  einem  aU  Jlunflgdrtner  angej^etlt  fein ;  advertised  — 
building,  cffeutUc^  jnr  (itnfenbuug  von  *}>ldueu  fiir  ein  SUiSfleKungggebdube  aufforberte. 
I  propose  to  commence  the  period  with  the  subordinate  clause  '  when  — 
building'.  3,  to  be  very  much  at  fault,  in  greyer  a3erlegenl)eit  fein;  to  submit 
a  design  (of  a  building),  einen  (Sntwuvf  ein'rcic^en.  4,  and  —  adoption  =  and 

as  the  same  (agreeing  with  (Sntlinuf)  was  quite  new  and  remarkably  suitable 
to  its  purpose  (juierfentfvvet^enb),  it  was  at  once  accepted.  5,  in  —  com- 

pany =  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  the  railway  station.  6,  =  hasty,  pudjtig. 

7,  an'beutcn.         8,   =  grand,  grc^artig.  9,  flar  bargcfieflt,  p.  p.         10,  as  — 

framing  =  as  if  one  had  embellished  (aug'fd)mucfen)  it  with  beautiful  water- 
colours  and  gold  framing.  11,  an  —  genius  =  the  inspiration  of  a  genius 
(O'Jeuie,  n.,  pronounced  as  in  French).  12,  flashing — •  one  =  which  suddenly 
(auf  einmal)  filled  the  mind  of  a  man.  13,  Insert  the  adv.  boi.^  before  '  at 
least'  (minbeflcng) ;  something  like  =  more  or  less.  14,  ®anj  unb  gar  nic^t ! 
15,  to  cultivate  opportunities,  ©elegen^eitcn  ju  bcnu^eu  wiffeu.  16,  fivebfam  ; 
of  =  full  of,  coder.  17,  of —  knowledge,  unb  uuocrbroffeneu  ©trebenS  naci^  Jleuut; 
nijfeu.  18,  =  Like,  wie ;  has  shown  =  declared  ;  in  —  Arts,  in  einem  «or  bem 
.Rnnftcereine  gefiatteneu  5l3crtrage,  which  place  immediately  after  the  subject. 
19,  'by  —  years'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  burd>  langidl)rige  a5erfud)e  or 
(S'rverimente,  which  place  after 'idea';  slowly  =  gradually ;  patiently,  beljarrlic^  ; 
to  elaborate,  aus'arbciten.  20,  of — idea  =  to  bring  his  idea  before  (uor) 
the  public  (6ffentlic^feit,  f.) ;  the  right  thing,  bag  9ied)te ;  at,  ju,  contracted  with 
the  def.  art. 

Section  183. 

REBECCA  DESCRIBES  THE  SIEQE  OF  TORQUILSTONE 

(App.  §  5)  TO  THE  WOUNDED  IVANHOE  '. 

I. 

"And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bed-ridden^  monk,"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe, 
"  while  the  game '  that  gives  me  ^  freedom  or  death  is  played  out  by  the 
hand 0/ oihers  \  Look  from  the  window*  once  again,  kind  maiden,  but 
beware  that  you  are  not  marked  by  the  archers  ^  Look  out  once  more, 
and  tell  me  if  ^  they  yet  advance  ^  to  the  storm." 

With  patient'  courage,  strengthened  by  the  interval  which  she  had 
employed  in  mental  devotion '",  Rebecca  again  took  post "  at  the  lattice, 
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sheltering  herself",  however,  by  means  of  a  large  and  ancient  shield  so  as 
not  to  be  visible  from  beneath  '^. 

"What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca?"  again  demanded  the  wounded 
knight. 

"  Nothing  but  the  "  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick  as  to  dazzle  mine 
eyes  '^  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  shoot  them." 

"  That  cannot  endure  ","  said  Ivanhoe  ;  "  if  they  press  not  right  on  " 
to  carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms  (S.  27,  N.  8),  the  archery  may'^ 
avail  but  little  against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look  for  "  the  Black 
Knight,  fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears  himself^";  for  as  the  leader 
is,  so  will  his  followers  be  ^^" 

"  I  see  him  not,"  said  Rebecca. 

"Foul  craven ^^!"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe;  "does  he  blench^'  from  the 
helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest"?" 

1,  Ivanhoe,  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  the  most  brilliant  and  splendid 
of  romances   in   the   English  language.     Rebecca,  the   Jewess,  was  Scott's 
favourite  character.     The  Scene  is  laid  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
who  assumes  the  name  of  the  'Black  Knight'  in  this  story,  and  we  are  introduced 
to  Robin  Hood  in  Sherwood  Forest,  banquets  in  Saxon  halls,  tournaments,  and  all 
the  pomp  of  ancient  chivalry.    Sir  Wilfred  Ivanhoe  is  the  favourite  of  Richard  I. 
and  disinherited  son  of  the  Saxon  Cedric  of  Rotherwood.    Having  distinguished 
himself  as  a  crusader,  he  returns  to  England  and,  disguised  as  a  palmer,  goes  to 
Rotherwood,  where  he  meets  Rowena,  his  father's  ward,  with  whom  he  is  in  love ; 
but,  through  his  separation  from  his  true  love,  we  see  him  more  as  the  friend  of 
Rebecca  and  her  father,  Isaac  of  York,  to  both  of  whom  he  shows  repeated  acts 
of  kindness,  and  completely  wins  the  affections  of  the  beautiful  Jewess,  who,  by 
her  gentle,  meek,  yet  noble  and  high-toned  disposition,  quite  throws  into  the 
shade  her  more  successful  rival  Rowena.     In  the  grand  tournament  at  Ashby 
Ivanhoe  appears  as  the  'Disinherited  Knight',  and  overthrows  all  comers. 
He  is,  however,  wounded,  and  carried  from  the  crowded  lists  by  Rebecca's 
servants.     After  having  attended  to  his  wounds,  Rebecca  and  her  father  are 
about  to  transport  their  friend  in  a  litter  to  Doncaster,  when  they  are  surprised 
by  a  number  of  armed  men,  headed  by  the  Templar  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
who  take  them  prisoners  and  bring  them,  along  with  Cedric  and  Row6na,  who 
likewise  have  been  made  captives,  to  Torquilstonc,  the  Castle  of  Front-de- 
Boeuf,  Ivanhoe's  enemy.     During  their  imprisonment  the  castle  is  besieged  by 
the  Black  Knight,  who,  in  his  adventurous  spirit,  having  joined  a  band  of 
yeomen  and  outlaws,  demands  the  deliverance  of  the  prisoners.     The  castle 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  F'ront-de-Boeuf  perishing  in  the  flames  of 
the  burning  castle;  King  Richard  pleads  for  Ivanhoe  to  Cedric, reconciles  the 
father  to  his  son,  and  the  young  knight  marries  Rowena.  2,  bcttlaflcvig. 

3,   =  combat.  4,  Insert  '  either  '  here;  gives  =  brings;  played  out  =  is 

fought  out ;  by,  tjcn,  5,  to  look  from  the  window,  ^um  genjlcv  ^inau3'[c^cu. 

Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  when   Ivanhoe  addresses  Rebecca.  6,  that  — 

archers  =  that  (  =  in  order  that,  baittit)  the  archers  w^j  not  notice  thee. 
7,  ob.  8,  ^erau'vurfcn.  9,  uiiccvbvcffcn.  10,  nub  buvd^  bic  »ou  iijv 

jur  fiifleu  9lntiad)t  bemi^tc  ^aufe  ^e fldvft.  11,  took  post  =  placed  herself ;  at, 

an.  12,  fid)  i''cibfvi\cn,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl.;  say  *  sheltered  herself  hovv- 

-ever;'  by  means  of  =  behind.  13,  as —  beneath  =  that  she  could  not  be 

seen  from  beneath  (uutcn).  14,  =a;  flying  so  thick  =  which  fly  in  such 

masses  (use  the  Sing.)  through  the  air ;  '  to  fly  through  ',  here  biud^flic'gcn, 
insep.  comp.  str.  v.  16,  as  —  eyes  =  that  they  dazzle  my  eyes:  and  to 

hide  =  and  conceal  from   my   eyes   (S^^lirf,  m.) ;  'to  shoot',  here  ab'fd^ie^cu. 
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16,  (aiifle  fo  fortbaucrn.  17,  to  press  right  on,  fd^nclt  Sot'brtnc^en  ;  to  =  and; 

to  carry  a  fortress  by  pure  force  of  arms,  cuie  5«ftiin9  burd)  3Dajfenc^ctt'a(t  eiu'iie()i 
men.  18,    =  will ;  avail,    nufecu  ;  but  =  only ;  bulwarks,  i^cfcpigini^en. 

18,  fiid)cn.  20,  '  to  bear  oneself,  here  fi(^  (jalten,  str.  v.  refl.  21,  fo 

bie  ^fefuf)rtcn.  22,  33etntc^tcr  gcicjling  !  23,   =to  give  way,  ;(iin't(f; 

tuci(^ei!,  sep.  comp.  str.  v. ;  helm  =  rudder,  ©teucrrubcr,  n.  24,  highest  = 

strongest.  The  relative  superlative  of  adverbs  is  formed  by  placing  am 
before  the  superlative  of  the  adjective,  and  giving  it  the  dative  termination 
CM,  like  the  predicative  form  of  adjectives.     Comp.  S.  120,  N.  14, 

Section  184. 

REBECCA  DESCRIBES   THE  SIEGE  OP  TORQUILSTONE  TO 

THE  WOUNDED  IVANHOE. 

II. 

"He  blenches  not!  he  blenches  not!"  said  Rebecca,  "I  see  him  now; 
he  leads  a  body  of  men  ^  close  under  the  outer  barrier'^  of  the  barbican. 
They  pull  down  the  piles  and  palisades ;  they  hew  down  the  barriers 
with  axes. — His  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng  ^,  like  a 
raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain*. — They  have  made  a  breach  in  the 
barriers — they  rush  in — they  are  thrust  back  !  Front-de-Boeuf  heads  the 
defenders ;  I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press  *.  They  throng  ^ 
again  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand 
and  man  to  man''.  God  of  Jacob!  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  tides — 
the  conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds  ® !  " 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  (S.  27,  N.  7)  unable  longer 
to  endure  a  sight  so  terrible  (S.  128,  N.  ii). 

"  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  mistaking '  the  cause  of 
her  retiring;  "  the  archery  must  in  some  degree '"  have  ceased,  since  they 
are  now  fighting  hand  to  hand. — Look  again,  there  is  "  now  less  danger." 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately  exclaimed : 
"  Help,  O  prophets  of  the  law  !  Front-de-Boeuf  and  the  Black  Knight 
fight  Iriand  to  hand  on  ^"^  the  breach,  amid  "  the  roar  of  their  followers  ", 
who  watch ^^  the  progress  of  the  strife. — Heaven  strike^®  (App.  §  34) 
tviih  the  cause  (@acl)C,  f.)  of  the  oppressed  and  the  captive ! " 

She  then  "  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed :  "  He  is  down  ^* ! — 
He  is  down!" 

1,  cine  (gdiar  Jtumpfer.  2,  'barrier'  may  here  be  rendered  by  Scfe^ 

fltcjuugeu,  SdjanjVf'iMe,  or  S5etf(^au^utKicu.  Every  Gothic  castle  and  city  had, 
beyond  the  outer  walls,  a  fortification  composed  of  palisades,  called  the 
barriers,  which  were  often  the  scene  of  severe  skirmishes,  as  these  had  neces- 
sarily to  be  carried  before  the  walls  themselves  could  be  approached.  The 
'barbacan*  or  ^ barbican'  was  the  outer  wall  of  an  ancient  castle  or  town, 
and  may  be  rendered  by  *  SHnngmaiicr,  f.'  3,  flattcvt  t)0(^  iiber  bee  ^Uwo^t  in  bet 
2uft  nni^er.  4,   =  battle-field.  5,  ©ebrdngc,  n.  6,  to  throng  = 

to  press  forward,  fi^  voiwdvt^  bidiigen,  sep.  comp.  w.  v.  refl.  7,  and  —  man  = 
they  fight  for  (um)  the  pass  (Suvd^gang,  m.)  and  struggle  (fdm^fcn)  man  against 
man.  8,  it  —  winds  =  it  is  like  the  meeting  (Jlncinantevfto^en)  of  two  fierce 

tides  (©tuvmflut,  f.),  like  the  conflict  (3ufammcnflicBcn,  n.)  of  two  oceans 
(2Beltmccv,  n.)  which  are  moved  (fcvt'tvciben,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.)  by  adverse 
(entgegengefe^t)  winds.  9,  unii(^tig  benten.     Construe  accord,  to  S.  i6,  N.4; 
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of  her  retiring  =  of  this  movement.  10,  in  some   degree  =  almost. 

11,  there   is,    e^  ifl  .  .  .  fior^auCen.      Comp.    S.    104,   N.    19.  12,  tjcr. 

13,  ird()venb,  with  Gen.  14,  Sln^dnacr.  15,  wit  SMufmcvffamfcit 

VHvfolgeii.  16,   =  defend,  v.  tr.  17,   =  hereupon,  which  place  first. 

To  utter  a  shriek,  einen  ©(^vei  au^ilopen.  18,  =  fallen. 

Section  185. 

REBECCA  DESCRIBES   THE  SIEGE   OF  TORQUILSTONE  TO 
THE    WOUNDED   IVANHOE. 
III. 

"Who  is  down?"  cried  Ivanhoe;  "for'  our  dear  Lady's  sake,  tell  me 
who  has  fallen?" 

"  The  Black  Knight,"  answered  Rebecca  faintly  ^ ;  then  instantly  again 
shouted  with  joyful  eagerness^:  "But*  no — but  no! — the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  be  blessed''! — he  is  on  foot'  again,  and  fights  as  if  there 
were  twenty  men's  strength  in  his  single  arm  '. — His  sword  is  broken — 
he  snatches*  an  axe  from  a  yeoman— he  presses®  Front-de-Bceuf  with 
blow  on  blow. — The  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel 
of  the  woodman" — he  falls — he  falls!" 

"  Front-de-Boeuf  ?"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

"  Front-de-Boeuf !"  answered  the  Jewess;  "his  men"  rush  to  the 
rescue '^  headed  (S.  102,  N.  3)  by  (t?on)  the  haughty  Templar" — their 
united  force  compels  the  champion  ^*  to  pause. — They  drag  Front-de- 
Boeuf  within  the  walls  'V 

"The  assailants  have  won '^  the  barriers,  have  they  not?"  said 
Ivanhoe. 

"They  have — they  have"!"  exclaimed  Rebecca — "and  they  press'* 
the  besieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall;  some  plant  ladders'®,  some  swarm 
like  bees  (S.  3,  N.  2)  and  endeavour  to  ascend  upon  the  shoulders  of 
each  other  ''^ — down  go  -'  stones,  beams,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their 
heads,  and  as  fast  as  they  bear  the  wounded  to  the  rear  '^'^,  fresh  men  " 
supply  their  places  in  the  assault. — Great  God,  hast  thou  given  men  thine 
own  image  ^*,  that  (S.  183,  N.  6)  it  should  be  thus  cruelly  defaced'^*  by^' 
the  hands  of  their  brethren  ?" 

1,   =for  the  sake  of  (um  .  .  .  unflcn)  the  holy  Virgin.  2,  mit  fd^lrad^er 

©timme.  3,  then  —  eagerness  =  but  cried  immediately  (glci^  bavaiif)  with 

joyful  surprise.  4,  !l5c(^.  5,  i^cpriefcn.  6,  to  be  on  foot,  aiif 

ben  33ciiien  fcin.  7,  as  —  arm  =  as  if  (ales  cb)  his  arm  possessed  (Impf.  Subj. 

App.  33)  the  strength  of  20  men.  8,  to  snatch  a  thing  from  a  person, 

eiiiein  itvaai  entrei'pcii,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  tr. ;  a  yeoman,  cin  grcifaffe,  m.    Comp. 
App.  §  5  ;  *  axe ',  here  =  battle-axe,  (ghciuirt,  f.  9,  '  to  press  ',  here  ireiter 

juriicfbidngen,  sep.  comp.  w.  v.  tr. ;    with   blow  on   blow,  mit  jcbcm  @cl}lage. 
10,   =  wood-cutter.  11,  Seiite.  12,  He  rushed  to  my  rescue,  er  elite 

mir  ju  ^iilfe.     13,  iDev  S^emvclljcrr  wax  53vian  be  ®cii5^(^uilbcrt.     Comp.  S.  183, 
.  N.  I.  14,   =hero;  to  pause  =  to  stop  fighting,  mit  bem  ^fc^ten  iu'nejuljatten. 

15,  *  within  the  walls  '  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  l)iiiein.  16,   =  taken, 

ein'ncl)mcn,  sep.  comp.  irreg.  v.  tr. ;  turn  'barriers'  by  SScrfdjanjimgen ;  have 
they  not  ?  nic^t  Wa\)x  ?  17,  3a  —  ja  !  18,  here  debidngcn  ;  hard,  fteftig ; 

upon,  auf,  with  Dat.  19,  to  i)lant  ladders,  Seitcrn  an  bie  SWauer  fleUen. 
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20,  =  of  the  others.  21,  down, go,  e3  irevbcn  .  .  .  ^cvniebcrgcttorfen.  Comp.  S. 
104,  N.  19.  22,  and  —  rear  =  and  as  soon  as  (fo  trie)  the  wounded  are  carried 
away  (l)iu»ccj'tva3cn).  Comp.  S.  2,  N.  i.  23,  =  other  combatants  (©trcitcr). 
He  supplied  my  place  in  the  assault  of  the  castle,  er  iialjm  meine  ©telle  bci  i)cr 
(Erfturmunt)  be^  ©d^loffegi  tinebcr  cin.  24,  Say  'hast  thou  created  men  (S.  134, 
N.  9)  after  thy  own  image  (*-8ilD,  n.)'.  25,  eutftedeit,  insep.  comp.  w.  v. ; 

Use  the  Pres.  Subj.  of  the  Passive  voice,  and  comp.  App.  §§29  and  35.  26,  by 
=  through,  buvd)  ;  the  hands  =  the  hand. 

Section  186. 

REBECCA   DESCRIBES  THE  SIEGE  OF  TORQUILSTONE  TO 
THE   WOUNDED   IVANHOE. 

"  Think  not  of  that  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B)"  said  Ivanhoe;  "  this  is^  no  time 
for  such  thoughts.     Who  yield.''     Who  push  their  way^?" 

"  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,"  replied  Rebecca  shuddering ;  "  the 
soldiers  lie  grovelling  ^  under  them  like  crushed  reptiles.  The  besieged 
have  the  better  *." 

"  Saint  George,  strike '  for  us  ! "  exclaimed  the  Knight ;  "  do  the  false 
yeomen  give  way*?" 

"  No  !"  exclaimed  Rebecca,  "  they  bear'  themselves  right  yeomanly — 
the  Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern  with  his  huge  axe — the  thun- 
dering blows  which  he  deals  *  you  may  '^  hear  them  above  all  the  din  ^°  and 
shouts  of  the  battle. — Stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down  '^  on  the  bold 
champion — he  regards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were^'^  thistle-down'^  or 
feathers ! " 

"  By  Saint  George,"  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  (S.  1 1 1,  N.  6)  himself  joyfully 
on  his  couch,  "methought^*  there  was  (S.  82,  N.  7,  and  App.  §  33)  but 
one  man  in  England  that'^  might  do  such  a  deed !" 

"The  postern  gate  shakes ''',"  continued  Rebecca;  "it  crashes — it  is 
splintered  by"  his  blows — they  rush  in — the  outwork  is  won'**. — O  God, 
they  hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battlements — they  throw  them  into  the 
moat. — O  men,  if  ye  ^'  be  indeed  men,  spare  them  that  can  resist  no 
longer  I " 

"  The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates  with  the  castle — have 
they  won  ^°  that  pass  ? "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

"No,"  replied  Rebecca,  "the  Templar  has  destroyed  the  plank  on 
which  they  crossed  ^' — few  ^^  of  the  defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the 
castle — the  shrieks  and  cries'-''  which  you  hear  tell  the  fate  of  the 
others. — Alas  !  I  see  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  look  upon  ^*  victory 
(S.  3,  N.  2)  than  upon  battle." — Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  Ivanhoe." 

1,   =we  have  ;  for,  i\\.  2,  to  push  one's  way,  \3crtrartS  bringen.         3,  auf 

bem  ©au^e.  4,  to  have  the  better,  bic  Dberlianb  liabcn.  5,  =  fight. 

e,  juriicfweid^cn.  7,  'to  bear  oneself,  here  ftc^  ()aUen;  right  yeomanly  = 

like  true  (ccfct)  yeomen.  8,  to  deal  blows,  (Stiei^e  fiiljrcn.  9,  =can; 

See  S.  92,  N.  5,  and  App.  §  14  ;  above,  fiber  .  .  .  ^iiiaitg.  10,  (Sietcfe,  n. 

11,   =  thrown  down.  12,  than  —  were  =  than  he  would  regard  (beac^ten). 

13,  S)if}cl»cl(e.  14,   =1  thought ;  see  S.  64,  N.  11  ;  but  =  only.  15,  ber 
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cincr  fofd^cn  3!f)at  faT)t9  h>arc !  16,  irarfetn.  17,  »on,  18,  =  taken, 

ein'nefimcn,  sep.  comp.  irreg.v.tr.  19,  i^r;  to  spare  a  man,  eineS  SWcnfc^cii  fc^onen ; 
render  '  them '  by  the  Gen.  of  the  demonstr.  pron. ;  that  —  longer  =  who  can 
defend  themselves  no  longer.  20,  crfdmvft;  that  pass,  bicfcn  Surc^gang. 
21,  to  cross  on  a  plank,  ubcr  cine  ?)3(anfe  fc^rcitcn.  22,  =only  few;  escaped  = 
have  escaped  (cutfom'meii,  insep.  comp.  irreg.  v.,  S.  29,  N.  3).  23,  ba«  (ante 

©c^icieu  uiib  ^lagcn ;  you  =  thou;  tell,  VH'trdt.  24,  'to  look  upon  a 

thing ',  here  it\va6  mit  an'fcf)en,  v.  tr. 


Section  187. 

THE   FAVOURITE  HAEES'. 
I. 

In  the  year  1774,  being  (S.  55,  N.  i)  much  indisposed  both  in  mind 
and  body '-,  incapable  of  diverting  myself  either  ^  with  company  or  books, 
and  yet  in  a  condition  *  that  made  some  diversion  necessary ",  I  was  glad 
of  anything  that  would  engage  my  attention  *,  without  fatiguing  it. 

The  children  of  a  neighbour  of  mine  had  a  leveret  given  them  for  a 
play-thing  "^ ;  it  was  at  that  time  about  three  months  old.  Understanding 
better  how  to  tease  the  poor  creature  than  to  feed  it,  and  soon  becoming 
weary  of  their  charge  ^  they  readily  consented  *  that  their  father,  who 
saw  it  pining  ^°  and  growing  leaner  every  day,  should  offer "  it  to  my 
acceptance.  I  was  willing  enough  to  take  the  prisoner  under  my  pro- 
tection, perceiving  that  (S.  66,  N.  15),  in  the  management''^  of  such  an 
animal,  and  in  the  attempt  to  tame  it,  I  should  find  just  that  sort  of 
employment  which  my  case  required  ".  It  was  soon  known  among  the 
neighbours  that  I  was  pleased  '*  with  the  present,  and  the  consequence 
of  it  was,  that'®  in  a  short  time  I  had  as  many  leverets  offered  to 
me  as  would  have  stocked  a  paddock'".  I  undertook  the  care"  of 
three,  which  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  here  distinguish  by  the  names  I 
gave  them  '* :  Puss,  Tiny,  and  Bess.  Notwithstanding  the  two  feminine 
appellatives,  I  must  inform  "  you  they  were  all  males. 

1,  2)te  in  biffcv  uiib  beii  bvei  bavaiif  fcfgctibcn  5lbfcf)iiitteti  gegct'cne  tnterciTantc  (Jv.^dfiJ 
hing  ift  ben  ©d)riftcii  US  \vd)[MMu\icn  ciu^lifcf^en  !t)id)tfv«  unb  ©cfiviftftcller^  ffiilliam 
Gouiper  cntnommen,  u^cld^cv  ant  26.  ^JK'vcmbcr  1731  im  *4>fiitr{)aufe  von  @rcat  ©cvf()ann>5 
ftcab  iu  Jpertfoibf^tvc  gcbovcn  nnube  iiiib  am  25.  SUiril  1780  ftavb.  ©cine  bcfte  ©(!^6pfung 
ifl  unf^rcitig  bic  luni  ii)m  mit  bcm  titd  :  '  The  Task  '  bcnanntc  3)i(I)tung,  bni^  hjflc^e 
cr  feinen  SJiif  at^  S)icl)tci-  kgvunbete,  unb  tt'clc^e  von  feincm  fciiicv  fpatcven  SBcrfe  iibcr; 
troffcn  liMivbc.  2,  to  be  much  indisposed  both  in  mind  and  body,  fotiiofjl 

gciftig  alg  and)  fcrvevltc!^  ^cvvuttct  fein.  3,  incapable  —  either  =  and  could 

neither  divert  myself  (fid)  jcvf^rcncn) ;  with,  buvc^,  which  repeat  before  books ; 
or  =  nor.  4,  mic^  abcr  babci  fo  bcfanb.  5,  that  —  necessary  =  that 

some  diversion  was  necessary.  6,  I  shall  be  glad  of  anything  that  will 

engage  my  attention,  id)  njcrbc  gcvn  aUiS  cvgicifcn,  \va$  nicine  Slufmcrtfamfeit  feffeln 
fann.  7,  jnm  @viflf"r  which  place  after  the  auxiliary  '  had';  given  them, 

-gci"d)cnft  err}a(ten.  8,  to  become  weary  of  one's  charge,  fcine3  ©dju^Ungei 

iibcrbrfiiTig  wcrbcn.  9,  I  readily  consented,  id)  l)attc  nid)t^  bagegen.  10,  ftc^ 

abVf)vcn.  11,  should  offer  -  offered  it.     We  offered  it  to  his  acceptance, 

>cit  boten  t6  i^m  jum  @ffd)cnf  an.  12,  =  treatment.  13,  I  hope  he  will 
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find  just  that  sort  of  employment  which  his  case  requires,  ic^  Ijoffe,  cr  trirb  qctabe 
bie  fijt  fcincn  Suftanb  iiaffenbc  SBcfcftdfticsuiifl  fxnbcn.  14,  My  father  will  be 

greatly  pleased  with  the  picture,  ba«  *iiilD  icirb  mcinem  SSatcc  gro^e  greube  ntac^cn. 
15,  Read  App.  §  21.  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  conjunction  ba^, 
it  is  advisable  to  construe  the  clause  '  that  —  me'  =  there  were  (e3  wurbcn,  S.  104, 
N.  19)  offered  to  me  in  a  short  time  so  many  leverets.  '  To  offer',  here  jjum 
©efdnnt  anbicten.  16,  as  —  paddock,  ba§  ic^  eincn  SSilbparf  bantit  ^dtte 

flii^riiflcn  finuicii.  17,  ^^fiegc.  18,  which  —  them  =  the  names  of  which 

I  must  mention  (an'fiifjvcii)  here,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another  ; 
I  called  them.  19,  bcnterfcn;  you  =  to  the  reader;  they  =  the  little  animals 
(for  which  use  the  diminutive). 


Section  188. 

THE   FAVOUKITE   HAKES. 
II. 

Immediately  commencing  carpenter,  I  built'  them  houses  to  sleep  in. 
Each  leveret  had  a  separate  apartment,  so  contrived  ^  that  it  could  be 
kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean  '\  In  the  daytime  *  the  animals  had  the 
range  ^  of  the  hall,  and  at  night  ^  retired  each  to  his  own  bed,  never 
intruding  into  that  of  another ''. 

Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap '  into  my  lap,  raise  himself 
upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  bite  the  hair  from  my  temples.  He  would 
suffer'"  me  to  take  him  up,  and  to  carry  him  about  in  my  arms,  and  has 
more  than  once  fallen  fast  asleep  upon  my  knees.  He  was  ill  three  days, 
during  which  time  I  nursed  him,  kept  him  apart  from  his  fellows,  that " 
they  might  not  molest  him  (for,  like  many  other  wild  animals,  they  per- 
secute ^"^  one  of  their  own  species  that  is  sick),  and  by  constant  care '", 
and  with  a  variety  of  herbs,  restored  him  to  perfect  health  '*.  No  crea- 
ture could  be  more  grateful  than  (S.  104,  N.  19)  my  patient  after  his 
recovery,  a  sentiment  which  he  most  significantly  expressed  by  licking''^ 
my  hand,  first  the  back  of  it""',  then  the  palm,  then  every  finger 
separately''',  then'*  between  all  /^e  fingers,  as  if  (S.  27,  N.  7)  anxious  to 
leave  no  part  of  it  unsaluted ;  a  ceremony  "  which  he  never  performed 
but  once  again""  upon  a  similar  occasion. 

1,  I  became  at  once  a  carpenter  and  made,  etc.  2,  (in'xidjkn;  see  S.  7, 
N.  3,5.  3,  rein  uiib  fauber.         4,  2)c3  %a%<:S.         5,  We  had  the  range  of 

the  whole  house,  mx  fonnten  im  gatii^en  •^aufe  um^cr'taufcn.  6,  beg  dtaiiii. 

7,  never  —  other  =  and  none  ever  (jc)  went  (fic^  begebeii)  into  the  bed  of  another. 

8,  would  leap  =  leapt.     Comp.  S.   lor,  N.   22.  9,  =  placed  himself. 

10,  =  He  allowed  (gcftutteu)  me;  has  fallen  =  fell;  to  fall  asleep,  ein'fc^tafeti. 

11,  =  in  order  that,  bamit;  might  =  could.  12,  =  torment,  qualen ;  one  — 
sick  =  the  sick  ones  of  their  own  species  (©attuiig,  f.).  13,  =  nursing, 
^flegc,  f. ;  with  a  variety  =  various.  14,  He  restored  me  to  perfect  health, 
er  jiellte  mcine  ®efunbl)eit  gati^  iviebec  ^er.  15,  bur^  bag  aSetcrfen.  16,  unb 
gwar  belertte  cv  ^ueifl  ben  {Riirfeu  bevfclben.  17,  =  singly,  adj.,  to  be 
placed  before  '  finger '.  18,  =  and  finally  he  licked  even,  belerffe  er 
ntic^  aui).  19,  here  gotmU^feit,  f.  20,  but  once  again,  nuc  noc^ 
einmat;  upon,  bet. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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Section  189. 

THE  FAVOURITE   HARES. 

III. 

Finding  him  extremely  tractable,  I  made  it  my'  custom  to  carry  him 
always  after  breakfast  into  the  garden,  where  he  hid  himself  generally 
under  the  leaves  of  a  vine,  sleeping  "^  or  chewing  the  cud  till  evening ;  in 
the  leaves  also  of  that  vine  he  found  a  favourite  repast'.  I  had  not  long 
habituated  him  to  this  taste  of  liberty,  before  *  he  began  to  be  impatient 
for  the  return  of  the  time*  when  he  might  enjoy  it^  He  would  invite  me 
to  the  garden''  by  drumming  (S.  1 1 1,  N.  6)  upon  my  knee,  and  by  (S.  185, 
N.  26)  a  look  of  such  expression*  as  it  was  not  possible  to  misinterpret. 
If  the*  rhetoric  did  not  immediately  succeed,  he  would  take  the  skirt  of 
my  coat  (S.  36,  N.  7,  A)  between  his  teeth,  and  pull  it  with  all  his  force'". 
Thus  Puss  might  be  said  to  be  perfectly  tamed";  the  shyness  of  his  nature 
was  done  away'^  and,  on  the  whole '^  it  was  visible  by  many  symptoms, 
which  I  have  not  room  to  enumerate  ",  that  he  was  happier  in  human 
society  than  when  (S.  27,  N.  7)  shut  up  with"  his  natural  companions. 

Not  so  Tiny ;  upon  him  the  kindest  '^  treatment  had  not  the  least 
effect.  He  too  was  sick,  and  in  his  sickness  had  an  equal  share  of  my 
attention";  but  when,  after  his  recovery,  I  took  the  liberty  to  stroke  him, 
he  would  grunt,  strike  with  his  fore  feet,  spring  forward,  and  bite  ".  He 
was,  however'",  entertaining  in  his  way;  even  his  surUness  was  matter  of 
mirth ^°,  and  in  his  play  he  preserved  such  an  air  of  gravity^',  and  per- 
formed his  feats  with  such  solemnity  of  manner  '^'^,  that  in  (an)  him  too  I 
had  an  agreeable  companion.  , 

1,  jur.  2,  Use  this  and  the  following  verb  in  the  Imperfect,  preceded 

by  'and';  to  chew  the  cud,  fein  gutter  uncfccrfducn.  3,  in  —  repast,  aiicl^ 

q6  cr  bie  ©latter  bc8  SSeinj^ocfg  bcfonber^  gem.  4,   =when  ;  insert  the  adv. 

[cf)on  after  '  he '.  5,  to  —  time  =  to  long   impatiently  for  the  time. 

6,  when  —  it  =  when  (S.  131,  N.  4)  he  could  again  enjoy  this  liberty.  7,^to 
come  into  the  garden  with  him.  8,  Render  '  of  such  expression  '  by 

the  adj.  '  expressive ';  as  =  that,  followed  by  man  and  the  active  form  of  the 
verb.  0,  =his;  and  construe  according  to  the  following  example  :  He 

will  never  succeed,  er  h)irb  nie  fcincn  3iverf  ctreid)en.  10,  Supply  the  adv. 

'forward'  after  this  noun.  11,  Say  'And  so  (fomit)  I   may   (biivfen) 

perhaps  (>rcl)l)  say  of  "  Puss "  that  he  was  quite  tamed'.  12,   =  his 

natural  shyness  was  conquered.  13,  iibcvf)auvt ;  visible  =  clear.  14,  =  which 
(S.  66,  N.  15)  on  account  of  want  of  (an)  room  I  cannot  enumerate  here. 
15,  'to  be  shut  up',  here  fic^  auetfcfclie^lid)  beftnben  ;  with,  bei.  16,  Uebrcicf). 

17,  in  —  attention  =  and  during  his  sickness  I  nursed  him  with  equal  (c^leic^) 
attention.  18,  Supply  '  at  (nac^)  me '  here.  19,  Supply  '  also  '  here  ; 

in,  auf.  20,  =  amusing.  21,  =such  a  grave  air  (ailiene,  f.).  22,  =  solemn 
dignity. 

Section  190. 

THE    FAVOURITE    HARES. 
IV. 
Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown ',  and  whose  death  was 
occasioned  by  his  being  turned  (S.  i6i,  N.  21,  and  S.  87,  N.  6)  into  his 
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box,  which  had  been  washed,  while  it  was  yet  damp^  was  a  hare  of  great 
humour  and  drollery  ^  Puss  was  tamed  by  gentle  usage;  Tiny  was  not 
to  be  tamed  at  all ;  and  Bess  had  a  *  courage  and  confidence  that  made 
him  tame  from  the  beginning  ^  I  always  admitted  them  into  the  parlour 
after  supper,  when  (S.  131,  N.  4),  the"  carpet  affording  their  feet  a  firm 
hold,  they  would  frisk,  and  bound,  and  play  a  thousand  gambols,  in '' 
which  Bess,  being  remarkably  strong  and  fearless,  was  always  superior  to 
the  rest.  One  evening,  the  cat  being  in  the  room,  it  had  the  hardiness 
to  pat  Bess  upon  the  cheek,  an  indignity  which  ^  he  resented  by  drum- 
ming upon  her  (S.  43,  N.  9,  B)  back  with  such  violence  that  the  cat  was 
happy  to  escape  from  under  his  paws,  and  *  hide  herself. 

I  describe  the  animals  as  having  had  each  a  character  of  his  own  ". 
Such  they  were  in  fact ",  and  their  ^countenances  were  so  expressive  of 
that  character,  that,  when  I  looked  only  on  the  face  of  either,  I  imme- 
diately knew  which  it  was  ^^ — William  Cowper,  "  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1784." 

1,  vodig  au(5oicu\ictfcn  fchi.  2,  which  —  damp  =  which  after  having  been 

washed  (nac^  tev  jHeiuigung)  was  yet  damp.  3,  =  was  a  very  facetious  and 

droll  hare.  4,    =  so  much.  5,   =  that  he  became  tame  from  the 

very  (glcid^  im)  beginning.  6,  Place  the  clause  *  the  —  hold  '  after  '  they  — 

gambols':  To  play  gambols  pofficvUd)c  fiuftfpvuuge  ma(^cn.  7,  in  which  = 

in  (bci)  which  games.  8,  an  indignity  which  =  which  offence.  8,  Say 

'  and  to  be  able  to  hide  herself.  10,  as  —  own  =  as  if  each  of  the  same  had 
had  (Pluperf.  Subj.)  his  own  character.  11,  =That  was  however  (abcr  aiic^) 
really  the  case.  12,  that  —  was  =  that  from  (m&)  the  face  of  each  I  could 

at  once  distinguish  (evEciiucii)  who  it  ( =  he)  was. 

Section  191. 

PRINCE   BISMARCK'S   HOME». 

After  crossing  the  threshold  I  found  myself  in  a  small,  plain  apart- 
ment— the  reception-room — in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  simple  little 
poHshed  table  with  four  legs.  This  is  a  reJic  of  historical  significance.  A 
brass  plate  let  into  the  square  top  ^  bears  the  following  inscription :  "  At 
this  table  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Germany  and  France  were 
signed,  February  26th,  1871,  at  Versailles,  No.  14  Rue  de  Provence."  In 
the  centre  of  the  table  is*  a  round  piece  ^ green  cloth,  and  on  it  are 
visible  a  number  of  spots*  caused  by  (S.  1S5,  N.  26)  the  drippings'^  from 
the  candles  used  on  the  momentous  occasion  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  Chancellor  and  Jules  Favre®.  The  table  was  the  property  of  the 
lady  in  whose  house  the  Chancellor  was  quartered  ^,  and  of  whom  he 
bought  it.  In  the  same  room  stands  a  gigantic  wardrobe  richly  sculp- 
tured ^  and  a  second  wardrobe  (S.  5,  N.  2),  according  to  Castellan  (S.  10, 
N.  2)  Hackmack's  explanation,  was  made  from  *  the  wood  of  a  linden  tree, 
in  the  shade  of  which  Prince  Bismarck,  when  a  '°  merry  student  at  Got- 
tingen,  had  frequently  reposed.  The  adjoining  room  is  the  Princes 
study.  A  bookcase  contains  a  small  library  "  for  immediate  use  and  for 
reference,  among  its  books  being  a  French  account  of  ^^  the  peace  nego- 

L  2 
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tiations  of  187 1.  The  writing-desk  occupies  the  centre  of  the  room.  A 
polished  fire-screen,  highly^*  ornamented  and  of  Asiatic  origin,  is  a 
present  from  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Berlin.  On  the  mantel-piece 
stands  a  bronze  statuette,  about  three  feet  high,  representing  the  Grand 
Elector — a  present  from  the  Emperor.  A  slip  of  paper  attached  to  the 
Marshal's  baton  in  the  Elector's  outstretched  hand,  bears  the  Imperial 
autograph":  "  To ^^  Prince  Bismarck — Christmas,  1880, — W."  On  the 
wall,  behind  the  statuette,  hangs,  in  a  richly  gilt  frame,  a  painting  by'* 
Hiinten,  representing  the  attack  of  dragoons  of  the  guard  on  French 
infantry  at  Mars-la-Tour ;  the  Chancellor's  two  sons,  Herbert  and 
William,  being  "  in  the  midst  of  the  fight. — The  Correspondent  of  the 
London  "  Daily  News." 

1,  here  Jpaiigcinrit^titng.  2,  here  Zi^ij ;  the  plate  was  let  into  the  table, 

bie  *l3latte  trat  in  ben  Xifdf)  ^ineingclcgt.  3,  =lies.  4,  and  —  spots  = 

and   upon  the  same  one  sees  still  some  spots.  5,  baS  Sccfen;   render 

'  from  the '  by  the  Gen.  of  the  def.  art.,  and  turn  *  used  —  negotiations '  by 
'  during  the  momentous  negotiations'.  6,  3ule3  S^i^i'f.  9ft""^fn  iifi  21. 

2J?dri5  1809  ^u  ?i)on,  ma(^fe  fic^  jucvft  aU  Sfiebncr  itnb  gcuwibtcr  ?lbl^cfat  cinm  9iamcn, 
befc^dftigte  ftcf)  jebcc^  fpdtet  and)  mit  bcr  ^politit,  \vo  ct  flct^  ^^ur  bcntcfvatifcf)en  ^artei 
gct)crte.  ^l^d)  bcr  Sctituarrccolution  »cn  1848  icuvbe  cr  ©cncralfcfrctdr  im  2)hniilcrium 
beS  Snncrn,  bann  SWitglieb  bet  Sktienabcvfammlung,  in  ber  er  ai€  ©egncr  beg  jam 
^idftbenten  geivdfjltcn  *4>"'Uf"  Subwig  DIavoleou  auftvat.  3m  3at)ve  1858  in  ben 
gcfe^gebenbeii  J?6vver  gcirdl)it,  unirbc  cr  nac^  bcm  'Stuxxt  beg  .K^aifcrrcict)^  mib  bcr 
Sufldruiig  bet  OJepublif  ^Witgtieb  bet  9iegicvung  bet  9^ationabevteibigung  unb  9}iiniflct 
beS  Slupern,  a(g  n?dd)er  ct  im  3at)re  1871  ,^u  33crfail(eg  unb  gvanffurt  a/Wl  mit  bcm 
Siirftcn  S3igmavcf  iibcrben  5«^iebcn  untcrt)aube[te.  5lm  2.  Jlugufl  1871  jcg  cr  ftd)  jebo^ 
t>om ^joUtifdjen  2cben  j;uvucf  unb  ftarb  am  19.  3anuav  1880.  7,  =lived  (S.  116, 

N.  17).  8,  richly  sculptured,  mit  reic^ct  Silbtjaucrarbcit  inr^iett,  which  use 

attriijutively,  as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  ^);  'wardrobe',  here  SBanbfd^ranf. 
9,  au&.  10,  when  a  =  as.  11,  Supply  'intended'  (bcflimmt)  here, 

and  place  the  words  '  intended  for  (ju,  contracted  with  the  def.  art.)  —  refer- 
ence '  before  '  library '.  12,  ubct.  13,  t)od)fi  fitntKerifc^ ;  and  —  origin  = 
and  made  (\3erfertigcn)  in  Asia,  all  to  be  placed  belore  '  screen  '.  14,  trdgt 

bie  loom  Jtaifer  eigeiifjdiibig  gcf^tiebcncn  SBotte.  15,  3)cm.  16,  von. 

17,  =  are,  fic^  bcjinbcn. 

Section  192. 

ROYAL   BENEVOLENCE. 

Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia  ^  once  rang  the  belP  of  his 
cabinet;  but  as  nobody  answered'',  he  opened  the  door  of  the  ante- 
chamber, and  there  found  his  page  fast  asleep  *  upon  a  chair  ^  He  went 
up  to  awake  him,  but,  coming  nearer,  he  observed  a  paper  in  his  pocket, 
upon  which  something  was  written".  This  excited  his  curiosity.  He 
pulled  it  out,  and  found  that  it  was  a  letter  from  the  page's  mother,  the 
contents  of  which  were  nearly  as  follows'':  "  She  returned  her  son  many 
thanks*  for  the  money  he  had  saved  out  of  his  salary  and  sent  to 
her,  which  had  proved  a  very  timely  assistance '.  God  would  certainly 
reward  him  for  it,  and  if  he  continued  to  serve  God  and  his  king  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously,  he  could  not  fail  of  success  ^°  and  prosperity  in 
this  world  "."   Upon  reading  (S.  55,  N.  i)  this,  the  king  stepped  softly  into 
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his  closet,  fetched  a  rouleau'* ^ducats,  and  put  it  with  the  letter  into  the 
page's  pocket  (S.  43,  N.  9,  B).  He  then  rang  again  till  the  page  awoke 
and  came  into  his  closet.  "  You  have"  been  asleep,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the 
king.  The  page  could  not  deny  it,  stammered  out  an  excuse  '*,  put,  in 
his  embarrassment,  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  felt  the  rouleau  of 
ducats.  He  immediately  pulled  it  out,  turned  '*  pale,  and  looked  at  the 
king  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  the 
king.  "  Oh  !  "  replied  the  page,  "  somebody  has  contrived  ^^  my  ruin  :  I 
know  nothing  of  this  money."  "  What  God  bestows  'V'  resumed  the 
king,  "He  bestows  in  sleep.  Send  the  money  to  your  mother  (App.  §  5), 
give  my  respects  to  her  '*,  and  inform  her  that  I  will  take  care  "  of  both 
her  and  you." — W.  Buck. 

1,  ^rifbrirf;  &cr  &vo^c,  >Reniq  »on  ^iJvcupen,  ttuvbe  am  24.  3auuat  1712  tii 
Berlin  c^eborcn  uub  irar  ber  (£cf)n  beg  Jlcnig^  jvricbvid)  9Bil()elm  I,  ber  ben  ben  .ftTinjieti 
lutb  aBifl'cnfd}aftcn  evi^egeben  Sungling  oft  h)rannifc^  unb  (jart  be()anbc(te  luib  if)n  fclbji  gegen 
feine  Sleigung  im  3a()ve  1733  tnit  ber  ^rinjefftn  (Slifabct^  (S()viftine  »on  SJraunfc^weigi 
*-8ettern  »crmd()(tc.  bfad^  bcm  lobe  feineg  SBaterg  bcflicg  cr  om  31.  9Kai  1740  ben 
Vveu^ifc^en  !£()vcn,  auf  bem  cv  balb  ®elegen{)eit  fanb,  fcine  bebeutenben  Satente  aU  ©taatcij 
ntann  unb  iVelctjcrr  ju  bct^dtigcn.  S)ie  @cf^icf)tc  nennt  ii}n  moi)[  mit  €fiec^t  ben  grcften 
Surflcn,  gelbf)evrn  uub  Staatemann  feiner  3eit,  unb  al^  a  am  17.  Stuguft  1786  auf  fcinem 
Vufifcbtcife  j^u  ©anefouci  fiarb,  I)intcvUe^  cr  fcinem  9Jad)fclger  eiu  urn  1325  £luabrats 
uicilen  ucrgroperte^  OJcid),  eincn  ®^a^  t)cn  ubcr  70  5!KiUioncn  2-{}alcrn,  eine  5tnncc  von 
200,000  ajjann  unb  eincn  hdftig  cmporblu^enbcu  ©taat.  2,  to  ring  the  bell, 

bie  ©locfe  jie^cn;  of=in.  3,   =  appeared.  4,  in  ticfem  Sc^Iafe. 

5,  Supply  here  fi^cn.  6,  The  clause  '  upon  —  written  '  may  be  briefly 

rendered  by  '  bcfc^ricben  *,  to  be  placed  before  paper,  inflected  as  an  adj. 
7,  were  ...  as  follows,  fotgcnbcvma^eu  lantetc.  8,  to  return  a  person  many 

thanks,  cinem  cidmalg  banfcn.  Construe  this  and  the  following  passages 
according  to  App.  §§  28,  30  and  31.  9,  Place  the  words  '  sent  to  her  '  before 
'  money  ',  attributively,  and  render  '  which  —  assistance  '  by  unb  i^r  fc()r  gclegen 
gcfcmmen  fei.  10,  You  cannot  fail  of  success,  baei  ©lucf  faun  bir  nid[}t  fejjlen. 

11,   =life.  12,  gjolle,  f.  13,   =  Thou  hast,  after  which  place  the 

adv.  jpohl  =  I  suppose.  14,    =  stammered  some  words  of  (ber)  excuse. 

15,   =  became.  16,  erfonnen.  17,   =  gives.  18,  give  —  her, 

grille  ftc  »on  mir.  19,  to  take  care  of  a  person,  fur  tiueu  forgen ;    of  — 

you  =  of  both  of  you.     He  saw  both  of  us,  (Sr  fat)  un^  beibe. 

Section  193. 

TELEGRAPHY    (S.  3,  N.  2)    AMONG   BIRDS. 

I  watch  ^  a  flock '^  ^  crows  who,  by  some  own  correspondent  of  theirs, 
have  learned  that  Farmer  Blyth  will  hold  a  ploughing  match  on  his 
grounds^  and  have  in  consequence  summoned  their  brethren*  to  a  diet  of 
worms.  How  unconcerned  they  look,  as  if  worms  were  nothing  to 
them "  I  How  grave,  as  if  it  were  an  Ecclesiastical  Convocation  *,  and 
they  had  no  thought  of  earthly  things"'!  Yet  point*  a  gun,  or  anything 
like  it  towards  them,  and  in  a  moment  (App.  §  14)  the  young  birds  even 
whose  backs  seemed  turned  to  you  ^  will  give  a  flutter  ^°  of  their  wings, 
which  appears  an  involuntary  struggle  ",  but  in  reality  is  as  significant  a 
danger-signal  as  a  red  flag  on  a  railway  ",  and  is  suflicient  to  clear  the 
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field.  Nor  [=And  yet ....  not]  are  those  crows  exceptionally  wise.  All 
their  feathered  brethren  "  have  made  a  sacred  compact  '*  that  never  with 
their  consent  shall  salt  be  put  upon  their  tails.  The  sparrows  are  not 
so  idle  that ''  they  do  not  pass  the  word  to  each  other  when  crumbs  are 
falling  thick^"  from  some  rich  man's  table.  The  doves,  though  they  look 
so  innocent  (S.  27,  N.  8)  do  not  spend  ^^  all  their  time  in  cooing  love- 
songs  and  cradle-lullabies^*,  or  in  pruning  their  rainbow-feathers.  They 
have  a  Telegraphy  of  their  own  ",  and  ^^  by  a  mere  peck,  or  a  [baS]  ruffle 
of  their  feathers,  can  direct  each  other  to  the  fields  where  the  autumn 
wheat  ^^  is  germinating  best,  or^^  the  garden  where  the  green  peas  are 
fullest  and  brightest  ^^ — Professor  C.  Wilson. 

1,  beobac^tcn.  2,  @^ar,  f.  3,  to  hold  a  ploughing  match  on  one's 

grounds,  aiif  fciiicm  ^([it  Vfiiigen  tafen.  4,   =  friends ;  *  diet ',  here  ©cric^t,  n. 

5,  This  is  nothing  to  me,  bic3  gc^t  mid)  nic^t3  an.     See  App.  §  33.  6,  >^ir: 

(^ejatcrfammluiig,  f.  7,  to  have  no  thought  of  earthly  things,  an  mc£)t5  3rt>if(i)e^ 
Ccufeii.  8,  The  huntsman  pointed  a  gun  towards  me,  fccr  Saget  rid^tete  eine 

5tinte  auf  mii).  9,  whose  —  you  =  that  apparently  seemed  to  turn  their 

(S.  43,  N.  9,5)  back  to  thee.  10,  to  give  a  flutter,  cine  teic^te  flattmibe 

Jfictttfgung  tnac^cn  ;  of  =  with.  11,  an  involuntary  struggle  =  quite  involuntary 
(unwillfurlic:^).  12,  =  in  the  railway-service  (S.  36,  N.  7,  v^).  13,  =  All 

birds.  14,  Supply  *  among  (untev)  one  another '  here.    _,       15,  aU  bap ;  to 

pass  the  word  =  to  give  a  hint.  16,  to  fall  thick,  im  libeifJufTe  auf  bie  Srbc 

fatten.  17,  ttcrbvingen.  18,  in  —  lullabies,  niit  bem  ©irrcn  »on  8iebc3;  unb 

®iegen(iebein.  19,  We  have  a  library  of  our  own,  unr  ^abcn  unfere  eigene 

'8ibtiott)ef.  20,  Here  follows  the  verb  '  can' ;  supply  '  with  the  beak  '  after 

'  peck '.  21,   =-  where  the  wheat  in  autumn.  22,  The  prep.  '  to  '  must 

be  repeated  here.  23,   =  stand  thickest  and  best  (fc^tJii).     See  S.  183, 

N.  24. 

Section  194. 

THE     HANSE  \ 
I. 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  commerce  began  to  extend  to- 
wards the  north  of  Europe.  Along  the  German  shores  of  the  Baltic 
(S.  36,  N.  TyA)  sprang  up'^  thriving  towns,  which  sent  out  ships  to  (S.  72, 
N.  4)  Russia,  Norway,  England,  and  other  parts,  and  exchanged  the  raw 
materials  which  they  thus  acquired  (S.  48,  N.  6)  for  the  merchandise  of 
Southern  Europe  and  the  Levant,  which  reached  them  both  by  land  and 
^ea^  Before*  /ke  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  trade  had  become 
so  valuable  as  to  excite "  the  rapacity,  not  only  of  numerous  pirates  who 
infested*  the  seas,  but''  of  princes  (S.  3,  N.  2)  and  nobles,  who  exacted 
arbitrary  and  excessive  tolls. 

To  defend  their  interests  against  these  assailants,  the  chief*  ports 
entered  into  a  league,  binding  themselves'  to  [ju]  aford  mutual  aid  and 
protection.  Liibeck  and  Hamburg  stood  at  the  head  of  this  association  ; 
Bremen  ranked  next'";  and  one  after  another  the  principal  towns  gave  in 
their  adhesion,  the  movement  spreading  from  east  to  west  '^.  The  numbers 
of  the  league  ^"^  fluctuated,  but  at  one  time  it  is  known  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man) 
to  have  comprised  more  than  ninety  different  towns.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  its  authority"  extended  greatly,  for"  it  rallied  around  it  the  chief 
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commercial  towns  of  the  interior,  such  as  Cologne,  Dortmund,  Munster, 
Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  etc.  The  Hanse  had  for  its  object  the  protection 
and  development  of  commerce,  the  maintenance  of  existing  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  privileges*'"'  The  association  was  governed  by  a 
Diet  '*,  to  which  each  town  sent  representatives,  and  which  met  once  in 
three  years"  in  Liibeck.  As  the  confederation  expanded,  it  became 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  several  provinces  '*,  of  which  the  capitals  were 
Liibeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic. 

1,  S)ie  J^anfa.  2,  cntfterjen,  insep.  comp.  irreg.  v.  3,  tticld)c  fie  folv>o:^(  auf 
bem  8anbj  alcf  au^  auf  bent  ©eewcge  bqogen.  4,  ^  Already  before.  5,  =  that 
it  excited ;  place  '  not  only  '  before  '  rapacity '.  6,  iinfic^er  mac^cn. 

7,   =but  also  that  (to  agree  with  '  rapacity').  8,   =most  important; 

to  enter  into  a  league,  ciit  SuubniS  mit  einanbcr  fc^lic^cn.  9,  =  whereby  they 
bound  themselves  (fic^  oervflid^tcn).  Aid  and  protection,  iS(^u|  unb  Xx\x^. 
10,  =  hereupon  came  Bremen.  11,  and  —  west  =  and  afterwards  one  great 
town  after  the  other  joined  the  league,  which  expanded  (ft(^  auS'brciten)  from 
east  to  west.  12,  Liter.  =  The  number  of  the  towns  in  the  league. 

13,   =  power.  14,  for  —  it,  beim  e3  tmtcn  i()m  .  .  .  bet.  15,  The  — 

privileges  =  The  protection  and  the  development  of  commerce,  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  and  the  acquisition  of  new  privileges  were  the  object  (3wecf, 
m.)  of  the  Hanse.  16,   =  The  business  (Slngelegenleiten,  pi.)  of  the  league 

was  conducted  by  (bmd^)  a  Diet  (here  ben  .^janfetag).  17,  al(e  brei  Sa^re 

einmal.        18,  here  ©ejivfe  {or  Duaitiere). 

Section  195. 

THE     HANSE. 
II. 

In  Russia  the  Hanse  found  a  valuable  and  most  virgin  field  *  for  its 
commercial  enterprises.  Thence  it  drew*^  large  supplies  of  timber,  flax, 
hemp,  ropes,  skins,  furs,  wax,  and  tallow  ;  bestowing  in  return  ^  (for  the 
trade  was  only  one  of  barter),  salt,  herrings,  and  coarse  cloth,  for  the 
mass  of  the  peasants  ;  and  *  brocades,  jewels,  wines,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury,  for  the  wealthy  boyards  and  princes.  A  factory  at  Novgorod 
conducted  these  transactions.  Another  factory  at  Bergen  placed  the 
Hanse  in  direct  contact  °  with  Norway  and  Sweden.  This  was  an  estab- 
lishment of  considerable  magnitude,  comprising  twenty-two  courts,  and 
serving  not  only  as  a  lodging  (or  the  staff  of  agents  and  clerks",  but  as 
a  warehouse ''ybr  the  goods.  The  chief  exports  from  this  quarter  were" 
timber,  resin,  sperm  oil,  and,  above  alP,  salted  fish — a  (S.  53,  N.  9) 
commodity  *"  in  great  demand  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  still  Catholic 
and  fasted  faithfully  on  the  appointed  days.  The  Hanse  had"  two 
other  large  factories,  one  in  Bruges,  employing  three  hundred  agents, 
and  another  in  London. 

Year  by  year^'^  the  Hanse  grew  more  rich  and  powerful.  New 
branches  of  business  were  opened  up,  new  factories  were  founded. 
Kings  and  princes  were  glad  ^^  to  be  on  good  terms  with  so  influendal  a 
body.  Ambassadors  from  the  Kings  of  England,  France,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  and  even  from  the  Emperor  himself,  waited  on  '*  the  Diet,  to 
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ask"  favours,  and  to  offer  trading  privileges  in  return.  The  original 
object  of  the  league — mutual  protection — was  reasonable  and  legitimate, 
but  was  gradually  expanded  into "  a  policy  of  forcible  aggression  and 
imperious  monopoly.  Not  only  were  foreigners,  in "  their  voyages  to 
(S.  72,  N.  4)  the  Hanse  towns,  compelled  to  employ  Hanseatic  ships, 
but^"*  the  commerce  of  the  north-east  and  west  of  Europe  was  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  league. 

1,  and  most  virgin  field  =  and  hitherto  quite  unused  field.  2,  Bejie^cii, 

insep.  comp.  irr.  v.  tr.  3,  bestowing  in  return  =  Liter,  which  it  (fie,  to  agree 
with  bie  Jpaiifa)  for  (gcgen)  .  .  .  exchanged.  The  verb  stands,  of  course,  after 
'  princes',  and  the  clause  *  for —  barter  '  is  best  placed  after  it.  4,  Repeat 
the  preposition  gcgcii  here.  5,  Place  'in  —  contact '  after  'Sweden'. 

6,  for  —  clerks,  ben  93camtcn  unb  Unterbeamten,  which  place  after  'only'. 
Render  *  as  a  '  by  jii,  contracted  with  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  7,   =but 

was  also  used  as  a  (aU)  warehouse.  8,  bej^auben  auS.  9,  =but  especially. 
The  prep.  anS  must  be  repeated  here.  10,  Slrtifef,  m. ;  in  —  demand, 

itcld^ec  ...  in  greyer  Dla^frage  fianb.  11,  Supply  the  adv.  no^  here. 

12,  !Bon  3a{)v  },u  3at)v.  13,  frof) ;  to  be  on  good  terms,  auf  freuubfc^aftUc^em 

5uf  Pefjen  ;  with  —  body,  mit  bem  mddjtigcn  ©tdbtebunbe,  which  place  after  '  glad '. 
14,   =  appeared  before  (»or).  15,  evbitten;  favours,  ©uiijtbcjeugungen  ;  in 

return,  bafiiv.  16,  ju;  of— monopoly,  bev  (ScwaltlKvvfdiaft  unb  bcS  iWcnopole  ; 
'  to  expand ',  here  unigcflaltcn.  17,  auf.  18,  but  .  .  ,  was,  fonbevn  ti 

bcfaub  fid)  and;) ;  of=in. 

Section  196. 

THE     HANSE. 
III. 

There  were  no  bounds  to  its  greed  and  selfishness  *.  It  did  its  utmost 
to  crush  all  growing  trade  ^  navigation,  and  even  manufactures,  which 
in  the  least  interfered  with  its  gains  ^.  It  warned  away  *  all  strangers  * 
from  the  Baltic ;  and  when  it  found  them  there,  it  seized  and  destroyed 
their  vessels".  In  order  to  maintain  this  monopoly,  it''  was  ready  to 
make  *  the  greatest  sacrifices,  to  equip  fleets,  and  sustain  long  and  costly 
campaigns.  With  Denmark  it  waged  a  desperate  war  ;  and  it  also  came 
into  collision '  with  Sweden  and  Norway.  From '"  these  contests  it  came 
off  victorious,  and  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge its  commercial  supremacy ^^  It"  had  a  rupture  also  with  the 
Netherlands,  whose  flag  it  banished  from  the  Baltic  ". 

These  unbounded  pretensions  naturally  excited  a  great  deal  of  ill 
feeling  "  against  the  Hanse,  and,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal "  to  it.  One 
after  another  '*,  the  markets  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
its  own  private  estates,  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  admitted"  the 
traders  of  other  nations.  Then  "  it  was  that  the  league  began  to  suffer 
in  another  way  from  its  narrow-minded  .selfishness.  As  long  as  it  had 
exclusive  command  of^*  foreign  sources  of  supply,  it  did  not  trouble 
itself  to  develop  the  resources  of  Germany — indeed  it  rather  endeavoured^" 
to  repress  them,  when  it  thought  that  others  were  likely  to  profit  by  them ; 
but  when  one  by  one  its  monopolies  exploded  ",  it  found  reason  to  re- 
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pent  that  it  had  neglected  to  cultivate  "^^  the  productive  powers  of  its  own 
country. 

These  causes,  combined  "  with  the  change  **  of  route  to  India,  led  to 
the  gradual  decline  of  this  famous  confederation^*;  and  at  the  last 
general  assembly,  held  at  Liibeck  in  1630,  the  deputies  from  the  several 
cities  appeared  merely  to  declare  their  secession  ^^.  In  a  modified  form  ", 
however,  the  Hanse  lingered  on  ^*  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury— the'^'  shadow  of  a  great  name.  The  Free  Cities  of  Liibeck, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  are  now  only  nominally 
the  representatives  of  the  Hanse. — J.  H.  Fyfe. 

1,  =Its  greed  and  selfishness  had  no  bounds.  2,  to  crush  all  growing 

trade,  alien  .i&anbct . . .  ini  .f  eime  ju  erflirfcn ;  the  adj.  *  all '  must  be  repeated  before 
the  two  following  nouns.  3,  which  -^-  gains,  fobalb  bie  Sntetejyeu  bed  Sunbed  im 
flcringPeii  babur^  bceiutraci^tigt  ttuibcn.  4,  =  drove  away.  5,  =  foreign  ships. 
6,  their  vessels  =  them.  1  he  passage  *  and  —  vessels '  is  best  rendered  by  the 
Passive  Voice.    *  To  seize ',  here  mit  ©efd^lag  bele^en.  7,   =  the  league. 

8,  to  make  a  sacritice,  cin  Dpfer  biiugen.  9,  to  come  into  collision  with  a 

person,  fic^  mit  einem  eiitjjwcien.  „  10,  Slug ;  to  come  off,  lieiuorge^en  ;  it  =  the 
same.  11,  beffen  fommevjicKe  Uberlcgeiiljeit.  12,  It  is  better,  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness,  to  change  the  pronoun  '  it '  into 'the  league'.  13,  Use  the 

Passive  Voice  to  render  '  whose  —  Baltic'.  14,  a  —  teeling  =  great  hatred. 

15,  to  prove  fatal  =  to  become  dangerous.  16,  Place  '  one  —  another  ' 

after  *  threw',  and  commence  the  sentence  with  '  The  markets ' ;  it  =  the  same  ; 
as  —  estates,  aU  iljre  eicjenen  ®ebiete ;  threw  off  their  allegiance,  irarfeii  .  .  .  buiS 
i^nen  oufgebrungene  3o(^  »oti  fid^.  17,  *  to  admit  a  person  ',  here  einem  ben 

3utritt  geflatten.  18,   =  Upon  that.  19,  J^cnfdjaft  iibev ;  sources  of 

supply,  3ufu^vquel(en.  20,  er  bemiiljte  fid^  »ielmef)r.  21,  but  —  exploded  = 
but  when  its  monopolies  (.IpanbeldpriDilegien)  were  one  after  another  taken  away 
(entreipen)  from  it  (i^m,  to  be  placed  after  *  monopolies').  22,  to  culti- 

vate =  the  cultivation  (^flege,  f.)  ;  '  the  —  country  '  may  be  briefly  rendered  by 
ber  inldnbifdjen  *|>robuftiongfraft.  23,  =  in  combination.  24,  a^erleguug, 

f. ;  route,  I'anbweg,  m.  25,  ©tdbtebunb,  m.  26,  bev  Sludtritt  auei  bem 

Sunbe.  27,  befc^rdnft.  28,  however,  the  Hansa  lingered  on,  friftete 

bie  .Qianfa  jebod^  no(!^  . .  .  ein  fiiinmcrUc^ee  2)afein.  29,  =the  mere. 


Section  197. 

COMING   TO   TERMS*. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  Paris'^  painted  for  a  lady 
occupying  a  brilliant  position  in  society  her  portrait ',  with  *  the  intention 
of  placing  it  in  an  exhibition  afterwards.  The  lady,  although  a  long 
time  celebrated  for  her  beauty  *,  had  arrived  at  that  age  ®  which  is  seldom 
admitted  (fifty  years),  but ''  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  through  cosmetics, 
and  showed  herself  as  beautiful  and  captivadng  as  in  her  younger  days 
[=years].  Paris  is  full  of  resources,  and  ointments  are  to  be  obtained 
there  *  to  heal  the  wounds  of  time. 

Our  heroine  had  her  portrait  taken  *  in  the  most  graceful  attitude ; 
splendidly  dressed,  and  leaning  on  an  arm-chair,  she  looked  smiling  into 
the   glass,   which  should  return  ^°  her  the  most  amiable  compliments. 
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The  painter  made  "  a  most  striking  likeness,  but  this  was  a  great  mis- 
take— a  flattering  one  was  expected  "^,  a/id  the  lady  subsequently  ^*  de- 
clared that  she  did  not  recognise  herself  (App.  §  28)  in  this  painting,  and 
the  portrait  was  left  on  the  painter's  hands  '*.  The  artist,  feeling  himself 
hurt  in  his  pride,  was  too  good  a  philosopher  to  keep  a  portrait  worth 
three  thousand  francs  quietly  on  his  hands  ^^,  and  an  idea  of  vengeance 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  '*,  which  he  put  into  execution  at  once. 

A  short  time  before  the  day  fixed  for  "  the  opening  of  the  art-exhibi- 
tion at  the  Louvre  '*,  the  lady  was  secretly  informed  that  her  portrait  was 
ornamented  with  certain  accessories  rather  compromising  her^^.  She 
went  immediately  to  the  artist.  There  was  the  portrait !  It  was  the 
same  striking  likeness  certainly ;  but  the  painter  had  thinned  the  hair, 
and  the  lady  so  faithfully  painted  ^^  held  in  her  hand  two  large  tresses  of 
false  hair.  On  the  toilet  table  were  several  small  bottles,  labelled  thus'^^: 
"  White- Wash,"  "Vegetable  Red,"  "  Cosmetic '^'^  to  efface  wrinkles," 
"  Lotion,  to  dye  the  hair  in  a  minute  ^'." 

"  It  is  abominable,"  said  the  lady,  greatly  excited. 

"  Of  what  do  you  complain }"  coolly  replied  the  artist.  "  Did  you  not 
declare  (S.  48,  N.  2,  and  App.  §  28)  that  it  was  not  your  portrait.?  You 
are  right,  it  is  a  mere  fancy  sketch  '*,  and  as  such  I  shall  send  it  to  the 
exhibition." 

"  What,  Sir,  do  you  intend  to  exhibit  this  painting?" 

"  Certainly  "^^^  Madam  ;  but  as  a  cabinet  picture  '^^  since  the  catalogue 
will  indicate  it  under  the  title  ^'The  Coquette  of  Fifty  Years.' " 

At  this  the  lady  fainted,  but  soon  recovered,  and  then  paid  at  once  for 
the  portrait".  The  accessories  were  effaced'^"  in  her  presence,  the 
portrait  was  restored  to  its  original  state,  and  the  three  thousand  francs 
were  transferred  "^^  to  the  purse  of  the  painter. — The  Young  Ladies" 
Journal. 

1.  =The  Compromise.  2,  An  artist  in  Berlin,  ein  SSertiner  Jtunftfcr. 

3,  'painted  —  portrait*  may  be  briefly  rendered  =  painted  the  portrait  of  a 
high-placed  (^oc^geftcllt)  lady.  4,  in.  5,  =  Although  the  lady  was  for 

a  long  time  (feit  latigc)  celebrated  for  (ttjcgeii)   her  beauty  (see  S.  27,  N.  8). 

6,  =  she   had   now   reached   that   age ;    admitted  =  confessed   (ciiu^cfianben). 

7,  =  however,  to  be  placed  after  '  endeavoured '.  8,  and  —  time  =  and 
oflFers  (barbietcn)  ointments,  which  heal  all  the  wounds  of  time.  9,  to  have 
one's  portrait  taken,  fid^  malcn  laffcn.  10,  =  tell.  11,  fiaflren,  str.  v. 
tr. ;  a  most  striking  likeness,  tin  "^c^ft  cifinlic^cei  ©ilb.  12,  =  the  lady  ex- 
pected one  that  flattered  her  (S.  48,  N.  6).  13,  mit^in,  to  be  placed  after 
'  declared  '.  14,  and —  hands  =  and  refused  the  acceptance  of  the  same  (to 
agree  with  '  painting').  15,  to  keep  a  portrait  quietly  on  one's  hands,  ein 
*lJortrait  ganj  ruljig  bci  S\i)  ticgen  laJTcn.  16,  and  —  mind  =  and  devised  a  plan 
of  vengeance  (S.  36,  N.  7,  A).  17,  jii.  18,  im  !S?ou«ve.  19,  ba§ 
i^r  ^Portrait  mit  c^mnfTcn  fic  fcmpvomittiercnbcn  Snfii^cn  ccrjicrt  fci.  20,  unb 
bie  trcu  nac^  bcr'OJatur  gcmalte  2)ame;  a  tress  of  talse  hair,  cine  faffd^e  ^aatflec^tc. 
21,  =  with />&^  following  labels  ((Stifettc,f.).  22,  ©c^pnt)eit«u\i|ycr.  23,  ^aar; 
tinftur  jam  augcnblicf li^en  jVdrbcn  bet  J^aarc.  24,  =  it  is  only  the  production 
of  my  fancy.  25,  SlUcrbingS.  26,  oS&  ©cnvcbilb,  the  first  component  of 
which  being  pronounced  as  in  French.  27,  for — portrait  =  the  price  of 
the  picture.           28,  befcitigen.           29,  ein'verlciben,  p.  p.  tincerteibt. 
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Section  198, 

FALSE     PRIDE. 

Have  pity  on'  the  youth  who  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  carrying*  a  parcel. 
Such  a  youth  will  never  climb  the  hilP;  he  will  never  be  honoured  and 
respected  by  sensible,  respectable  *  men.  And  yet  how  many  there  are 
(S,  82,  N.  7)  who  have  the  failing  ^  Do  you  know  the  story  of  the 
young  man  who  came  down  from  a  country  town  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  entered  the  great  wholesale  establishment  of  the  Lawrences — Abbot 
and  Amos — in  Boston  *  ?  He  was  a  young  merchant  who  had  just 
commenced  business '.  He  had  money  enough  wi'/k  which  to  purchase  a 
certain  quantity  ^goods,  and  wished  to  get  as  many  more  on  credit*,  if 
they  (S.  134,  N.  4)  would  trust'  him, 

Mr,  Lawrence  shook  his  head.  The  young  man  could  offer  no  secu- 
rity, and  the  old  *"  merchants  did  not  consider  it  good  policy  to  give 
credit  to  an  unknown  and  untried  young  man.  The  youthful  customer 
did  not  blame  them.  He  said  he  should  probably  do  the  same  himself 
by  one  whom  he  did  not  know  ".  "  However,"  he  added,  "  I  hope  I 
may  grow  into  your  confidence  one  of  these  days  *^" 

Then  he  paid  for  the  goods  he  had  purchased ;  and  when  they  had 
been  done  up  ",  he  was  asked  where  he  would  have  them  sent  '*,  "  I  will 
take  "  them  myself,"  was  the  answer,  "  But  the  parcel  is  heavy,"  said  the 
clerk.  "  And  I  am  young  and  strong,"  answered  the  customer.  "  No, 
I  will  take  the  parcel  on  my  shoulder.  I  cannot  earn  half  a  dollar  more 
easily  or  more  honestly,"  And  he  had  taken  the  parcel  on  his  shoulder, 
and  had  approached  the  door,  when  Mr,  Lawrence  came  out  of  his  office, 
where  ^^  he  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  and  called  the  youth  back. 
"  You  can  have  all  the  goods  you  want,  young  man","  he  said,  "  Make 
your  own  selection,  and  set  your  own  time  for  payment  ^*,  He  who  is 
willing  to  help  himself,  will  not  betray'*  those  who  are  willing  to  help  him." 

And  the  old  merchant  was  not  mistaken.  That  young  man  became 
one  of  his  most  valuable  customers,  and  one  of  his  valued'^"  friends. 

When  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  {S.  25,  N.  5)  King  Jerome 
of  Westphalia  and  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L,  was  a  student 
of''*  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridgeshire,  he  was  one  day  carrying  a 
bundle  of  clothing  ^^  from  his  washer-woman's  to  his  dormitory  ^^  when 
he  was  met  by  a  companion  ^*,  who  asked  him,  with  much  surprise,  why 
he  had  not  had  the  bundle  sent  to  his  room. 

"  Why  should  1  do  that?"  asked  the  prince,  "  Why^°,"  said  his  com- 
panion with  a  little  touch  of  embarrassment,  "  you  know  it  doesn't  look 
well  to  carry  one's  own  bundle  like  a  common  labourer." 

"  Bah  *^"  cried  Jerome,  laughing,  "  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen  bearing  "  anything  (S.  3,  N.  7)  that  belongs  to  a  Bonaparte  I" — 
The  New  York  Herald. 

1,  mit.  2,  =  with.  3,  =  Such  a  one  will  never  get  on  (tiont»drt«  fommen). 
4,  folibe.  5,  =  this  fault.         6,  from  —  Boston  =  from  (au^)  a  small  town 

in  N.  H.  to  Boston,  and  there  entered  the  great  (gropartig)  wholesale  establish- 
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ment  (2BvUCii(a^ct)  of  Messrs.  Lawrence — Abbot  and  Amos  ?  7,  I  have 

just  commenced  business,  id}  i^abt  mid)  foebcn  etabliert.  8,  to  get  a  thing  on 

credit,  thvaS  auf  .Krebit  entnetjmcn  ;  as  many  more,  ncd)  einmat  fo  wide.  9,  to 

trust  a  person,  cinem  93ertrauen  fc^enfen.  10,  =  experienced.  11,  by  — 

know,  eiium  Unbefauutcn  gegcnubcr,  to  be  placed  after  '  should '  and  the  gram- 
matical object  '  fg*.  To  do  the  same  oneself,  (8  aud)  fo  ttiad}cn.  12,  I  may  — 
days  =  that  I  shall  gain  (fic!^  cnpevben)  one  of  these  days  (bcnnaleinfl)  your  confi- 
dence. 13,  =  were  packed.  14,  =  where  they  should  be  sent. 
15,  =  carry.  16,  »ou  Ujo  ;  to  be  a  spectator  of  a  scene,  cine  ©ceite  mit 
an'ff()cn.  17,  >§err.  18,  to  set  one's  own  time  for  payment,  ben  S*^^- 
lungcitcnniu  fetbji  beflimmcn.  19,  bctrugeii.  20,  =best,  21,  was  — 
of=  studied  in.  22,  ntit  SBafc^e.  23,  =•  lodging' here.  24,  I  was 
met  by  a  companion,  ein  5vfuub  bcgcgnete  mtr.  25,  (Si;  his  =  the  ;  with  — 
embarrassment,  ttwai  »evlcgen ;  you  know,  bod),  to  be  placed  after  the  verb ;  to 
carry  =  if  one  carries.  26,  =  Nonsense!  27,  to  be  seen  bearing  = 
to  bear. 

Section  199. 

ANECDOTES   OP'  GREAT   STATESMEN. 
I. 

Abraham  Lincoln'. 

The  night  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation '  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  get  home  until*  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  In  the 
morning  *  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  possessed  a  most  amiable  disposition,  re- 
monstrated with  her  good  husband  at  breakfast.  She  kindly,  but  firmly, 
informed  him  *  that  politics ''  were  leading  him  into  bad  habits,  especially 
(S.  87,  N.  6)  to  keeping  late  hours"  and  drinking  at  the  rum  shops. 
She  did  not  like  it ;  she  had  to  sit  up ',  and  also  the  children  were  kept 
awake '°.  "  And  now,  Abraham,"  she  continued,  "  let  me  tell  you  "  that 
to-night  I  will  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  If  you  come  before  that 
hour,  well  and  good  '^;  if  not",  I  will  not  get  up  and  let  you  in"."  Ten 
o'clock  came  that  night,  and  true  to  her  word,  Mrs.  Lincoln  went  to  bed 
with  her  children  ".  About  an  hour  later  Mr.  Lincoln  knocked  at  **  the 
door.  He  knocked  once,  twice,  and  even  three  times  before  '^  an  upper 
window  was  raised  and  the  nightcap  of  a  female  looked  out.  "  Who  is 
there?"  "I."  "You  know  what  I  told  you,  Abraham?"  "Yes,  but, 
wife,  I  have  got  something  very  particular  to  tell  you.  Let  me  in  !"  "I 
don't  want  to  hear.  It  is  political  stuff"."  "Wife,  it  is  very  important. 
There  is"  a  telegraphic  despatch,  and  I  have  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  '^**."  "  Oh,  Abraham,  this  is  awful !  Now  I  know  you  have 
been  drinking.  I  only  suspected  it  before,  and  you  may  just  go  and 
sleep  where  you  got  your  liquor"  I"  And  down  went  the  window  with  a 
slam  ".  The  next  day  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  news  that  the  humble 
husband  had  been  nominated  to  rule"  over  millions. — The  New  York 
Herald. 

IL 

Prince  Bismarck  (S.  138,  N.  12)  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  ". 

Amongst  a  number  of  amusing  anecdotes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  one 
of"  the  State  banquet  given  at  Berlin  at  the  time  of  the  Congress, 
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when  -"  he  sat  next  to  Prince  Bismarck  and  opposite  to  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess of  Germany.  Near  to  him  was  a  trophy  of  "  bonbons,"  on  the 
papers  of  which  were  "  miniature  photographs  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  other  members  of  the  Prussian  royal  family.  After  the  feast  was 
over'^,  the  lord  was  busily  engaged  (S.  87,  N.  6)  in  securing^'  some  of 
these  sweets  to  take  home  as  a  [jum]  remembrance  of  the  occasion'", 
when  Prince  Bismarck  suddenly  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  so  startled 
him  that  he  dropped  his  spoil  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  see,  not  only  does 
Prince  Bismarck  give  nothing  away,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  he  does  not  allow 
anybody  to  help  himself."  The  German  Chancellor,  on  discovering 
(S.  5.5,  N,  i)  that  he  had  interrupted  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  a  feat  of  an- 
nexation^', burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  retorted:  "It  is  true  that*'*  I 
give  nothing  away  ;  but,  as  you  se,e,  I  am  always  ready  for  an  honest 
alliance."  So  saying,  he  turned  to  the  table  and  executed  an  energetic 
raid  upon*'  the  "bonbons,"  part  of  which  he  handed  over  to  his  British 
colleague. — The  Correspondent  of  "  The  London  Daily  Telegraph." 

1,  ubcr,  with  Ace.  2,  ^bral)(iin  Ciiicolit,  ^raftbcnt  bcr  aSereinigtcu 

©taatcn  oon  9Jovb  3(mcrifa,  )vax  ber  Sol)!!  eincg  cinfadjeit  Sanbmanne^  iinb  wurbc  am 

12.  gebntac  1809  im  ©taate  Jfenturfi  gcborcn.  ©cine  3uc\enberjic()iini,n  wax  nut  eine 
t)C(^ft  nian9c(()afte,  bcnn  man  fai^t,  cr  l)abe  nut  cin  3af)r  bie  ©diulc  befuc^t ;  tic^  bet  un= 
lU'mi^iiil^ni  5Bcrt)dUnijTc  flclang  e^  if)m  abet  beunodj,  fid^  bur*  bcbartlic^c^  Sclb)l|lubium 
,^um  cjeUMubtcn  5lbv)c»faten,  tfic^tigen  Oiebnct  unb  einflu^reic^en  *4->clitifet  (icran^ubilben. 
(St  nnirbc  5tbgectDiietct  fiit  bie  Scgi^latut  be3  ©taate^  SdinoiS,  aJJitglieb  bc3  Jt'ongteffc^ 
unb  be^  <£enatei,  unb  warb  cublic^  im  3a()re  i860,  gcrabe  in  bem  fiitifc^cn  5lui3enbU(fe, 
wo  bie  Subj^aaten,  >re(d)ebie  2lu3bct)nungbet  (SElawevci  fovbcttcn,  fid)  \v(%:n  ^Cevwcigetung 
biefet  tvotbcvung  \.ion  ber  Union  loefagten,  von  ben  SRcpublifanevn  jum  'iJidfibenten  bet 
'i)cveinigten  Staaten  9cn\i(}It.  ®leic^  nad^  feinet  2Bat)t  jut  isu()tung  be^  ©taatdtuber^ 
erfotgte  bet  9lu(Jbtud)  ieneS  flet^  bentimvbigen  ^utgevfricgc^  [citcns?  bet  Union  unb  bet 
fid)  emvotenbcn  eubftaaten,  weldjet  funf  3a()tc  lang  mit  movfcevifc^et  2But  ba3  ?anb 
jertuttete  unb  enblid)  mit  bet  gdnjlicften  Slbfc^affung  bet  ^£tla«ctci  unb  bet  ^Beftegung  bet 
©ubfiaaten  enbete.  .ftaum  ivat  et  jeboc^  im  ifidtj^  1865  ,jnm  ,jiveiten  Wink  butd)  un- 
get)eute  (Stimmennie()rl)eit  loon  bet  Union  jjum  ^tdfibcnten  etivdliU  ipovben,  unb  taum 
jratcn  bie  ©tteitftdfte  bet  ©ubfiaaten  auf  immet  gebtod;cn  unb  ioevnid)tet,  alg  bet  gefeictte 
(Staat^mann  am  14.  Slptil  1865  bei  ©elegenJjcit  einet  iKjeatennitilellnng  im  tfoto'fc^eu 
X^eatet  ju  9Baf()iugtou  bet  tu(^lofen  ^anb  eine^  son  ber  bcmotratifd^en  ^artei  angereijten 
>Worbet«,  be3  ©^aufpieletg  3o()n  3Bilfe^  *-i3oot(),  f^um  Dpfer  jiel.  too  enbete  ta&  £eben 
eineg  2>?anne«,  inelc^et  al^  guter,  red)tfd)aitener  ^l^'irger,  al^  einiiupreid)er  ©taat^maun  unb 
al^  ebelmutiger  ^43efveiet  con  fiuif  i)(i((ioacn  ©f(aven  con  feincm  4)aterlanbe  fiet^  in 
banfbatem  Slnbenfen  gef)a(ten  werDen  ipirb.  3,  Concent,  m. ;  of,  ju.  4,  not 
until,  erft.  5,  Say  '  The  next  morning  at  (beim)  breakfast ',  and  comp.  App. 
§  14.  She  remonstrated  with  her  good  husband,  fie  mad)te  iljrem  guten  3}(anne 
einige  liSovitednngcn  iibet  fein  langeg  2luebteiben.  The  words  '  cinige  —  'Jlu^bteiben ' 
must  stand  at  the  end  ot"  the  period.  6,  =  She  told  him  in  a  kind,  but 
(boc^)  determined  tone.  •  7,  bie  ^olitif,  always  used  in  the  Sing. ;  into,  ju. 
8,  to  keep  late  hours,  f^idt  nad)  ^aufe  fommen.  App.  §  28  and  30.  To  drink 
at  the  rum  shops,  bie  ffiirt^fjdufet  befud)en.  0,  aufbletben.  10,  =  could 
not  sleep.                11,   =  I  will  tell  you.            12,   =  well,  then,  I  will  be  glad. 

13,  Liter.  =  comest  thou  however  not.  14,  in^  i^auS  laflen.  15,  Say 
'  Now,  when  it  (3U3  e^  nun)  struck  ten  that  night,  Mrs.  Lincoln  with  her  chil- 
dren went  to  bed,  as  she  had  promised.  16,  an,  with  Ace.  17,  et)e ; 
an  —  raised  =  a  window  was  opened  up-stairs  (oben).  18,  Unfinn.  19,  (i^ 
ifl  .  .  .  gefommen.           20,  for  the  Presidency  =  President.     Comp.  S.  27,  N.  4. 
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21,  =  go  again  and  sleep  there  where  you  have  been  drinking !  22,  =  and 
the  window  was  closed  with  a  slam  (micbec  ju^eworfcn).  23,  to  rule  =  ruler. 

24,  ^ctijamitt  ©isracli,  fiorb  ^dacon^ificlb,  gcborcn  in  i!oubou  am  21.  55e« 
;^embcti8o4, geflorben  am  19.  9lprUi88i  aiif  fcincm  fiantfi^e  Jg»n3f)enben,  au^ci?jcicfenetet 
Sitterat,  bciii()iutcr  ©taatSmann,  gldnjenbcr  Sficbner  unb  Iangia{)vic<ct  gut)rer  ber  fonfettjas 
ti»cn  *partci,  jlcljt  bei  feincn  bewunbenibcn  8anb«(euten  ic^t  nod^  in  fo  frifc^em  Stnbcnfen, 
ba^  t6  bcm  aierfaffcr  bet  .Rurjc  wcgen  erlaitbt  fein  moo,t,  aiif  feine  glan^enbtn  ©rfolge 
weitcrnid^t  cinjugetien.  25,  in  Q3ciug  auf;  use  the  attributive  construction, 

as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  J,  and  S.  48,  N.  6.  26,  bei  bcm.  27,  on  — 

were  =  which  were  ornamented  with.  28,  nac^  aufgcfjobencc  XaftU  29,  here 
itt;^  an'eigiuu.  30,  an  baS  Jeft.  31,  Slnneriong\5erfud?,  m.  32,  It  —  that, 
5"ieili<^.  33,  =  and  made  an  energetic  (tiic^tig)  attack  upon  (auf). 

Section  200. 

THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

On  one  occasion  when  young  Chopin  ^  had  been  travelling  for  several 
days  in  the  slow  fashion  of  German  diligences,  he  was  delighted  and 
surprised,  on  stopping  at  a  small  posi-house,  to  discover  a  grand  piano- 
forte in  one  of  the  rooms  ^  and  still  more  surprised  to  find  it  in  tune  ^ — 
thanks,  probably,  to  the  musical  taste  of  the  postmaster's  family.  He  sat 
down  instantly  and  began  to  improvise  in  *  his  peculiarly  happy  manner. 
One  by  one  the  travellers  were  attracted  by  the  unwonted  sweet  sounds. 
One  of  them  even  allowed  *  his  beloved  pipe  to  ^  out  in  his  ecstasy, 
and  the  postmaster,  his  wife,  and  his  two  daughters  joined  the  group  of 
listeners.  Unmindful  of  his  audience,  of  the  journey,  the  lapse  of  time*, 
and  everything  but  the  music,  Chopin  continued  to  play,  and  his  com- 
panions ^  to  listen  in  rapt  attention,  when  they  were  suddenly  roused  by 
a  stentorian  *  voice,  which  made  the  windows  rattle,  calling  out®:  "  The 
horses  are  ready,  gentlemen  1"  The  postmaster  roared  out  an  anathema'" 
against  the  disturber — the  postillion — and  the  passengers  cast  angry 
glances  at  him.  Chopin  started  from  his  seat,  but  was  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  his  audience,  who  entreated  him  to  continue.  "  But  we 
have  been  here  for  some  time,"  said  Chopin,  consulting  his  watch,  "and 
are  due  in  Posen  already"."  "  Stay  and  play,  noble  young  artist,"  cried 
the  postmaster,  "  I  will  find  you  courier's  horses  if  you  will  only  remain 
a  httle  longer."  "  Do  be  persuaded  '^"  added  the  postmaster's  wife, 
almost  threatening  the  artist  with  an  embrace  ".  What  could  he  do  but 
resume  his  place  at  the  instrument  ?  When  at  last  he  paused,  the  ser- 
vant appeared  with  wine ;  the  host's  daughter  served  the  artist  first,  and 
then  the  travellers,  upon  which  the  postmaster  proposed  a  cheer  for'*  the 
musician,  in  which  all  joined  '^  The  ladies  in  their  gratitude  filled  the 
carriage  pockets  with  the  best  eatables  and  wine  the  house  contained ; 
and  when  at  last  the  artist  rose  to  go  ",  his  gigantic  host  seized  him  in 
his  arms  and  triumphantly  bore  him  to  "  the  carriage  I  Long  "  years 
afterwards  Chopin  would  recall  (S.  loi,  N.  22)  this  little  incident  with 
pleasure,  and  declare  that  the  plaudits  of  the  press  had  never  given  him 
more  delight  than  the  homage'^  of  these  simple  music-loving  Germans. — 
Manchester  Tit-Bits. 
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1,  fftebetic  5rciitfoi8  S^o^tn,  bet  beru^mte  il(a»iemrtuofeunb  JlomiJonifi,  bcffeii 
melobieenreic^c  9J?afurtag,  ffialjjer,  yiotturno^,  SBallaben,  *45o(onai|'cn  unb  (Stiiben  fcinen 
9lamcii  ubevad  bctamit  gimac^t  l)aben,  twurbe  im  3a(jre  1810  ju  Selajjcnjartola  bei  QBatJ 
fc^au  geborcn,  unb  ilarb  am  17-  Oltobcr  1849  in  ^^axie,  tco  cr  fic^  fcit  bcm  Satire  1831 
niebcrc^elaffen  (}atte.    On  one  occasion,  einfi.  2,  he  —  rooms  =  and  was 

stopping  at  (»or)  a  small  post-house,  he  was  delighted  and  surprised  to  discover 
a  grand  pianoforte  (^lugel,  ni.)  in  one  of  the  rooms.  3,  to  —  tune  =  when 

he  found  it  in  good  tune.  4,  aiif;  peculiarly  =  peculiar ;  happy  =  charming. 

5,  laffcn.  6,  3fit»«tlauf,  m.  7,  Say  '  whilst  his  travelling-companions 

listened  to  him',  etc.  8,  =  mighty.  8,  =  through  which  even  the 

windows  rattled  (cvf(irrcn),  and  which  cried.  10,  eincn  5lu(^  auSflofen. 

11,  I  am  due  in  London  already,  ic^  foKtc  bcreitd  in  Soubou  fetn.     The  words 
'  said  —  watch  '  are  best  placed  after  the  quotation.  12,  ft^  iiberreben 

laffcn.  13,  bie  in  i^rcm  Gnt^ucfen  ben  ^unfllet  fafl  untarmt  ijitti.  14,  to 

propose  a  cheer  for  a  person,  cin  >§c)(!^  ajif  eincn  auSbrinqcn.  15,  here  eins 

ftimnicn.  16,  here  jur  Slbvcife.  17,  in  .  . .  t)inein.  18,  3io^  »ieU. 

18,  bie  @:^tmbcjeugunjen. 


Section  201. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OR  EYES  AND  NO  EYES'. 

I. 

"  Well,  Robert,  where  have  you  been  walking  ^  this  afternoon  ?"  said  a 
tutor  to  one  of  his  pupils,  at  the  close '  of  a  holiday. 

Robert. — I  have  been  to  Mill  thorp-Heath,  and  so  round  by  *  the  wind- 
mill upon  Camp-Mount,  and  home  through  the  meadows  by  the  river 
side. 

Tutor. — Well,  that  is  a  pleasant  round '. 

Robert. — I  thought*  it  very  dull,  sir;  I  scarcely  met  with  a  single 
person.     I  would  much  rather  have  gone'  along  the  turnpike-road. 

Tutor. — To  be  sure,  if  seeing  men  and  horses  is  your  object*,  you 
are,  indeed,  better  entertained  on  the  high-road.  But  did  you  not  see 
William  (S.  48,  N.  2)? 

Robert. — We  set  out  together';  but  he  lagged  behind  in  the  lane, 
and  so '"  I  walked  on  and  left  him. 

Tutor. — Tiiat  was  a  pity.     He  would  have  been  company  for  you. 

Robert. — Oh,  he  is  so  tedious,  always  stopping  to  look  at  this  thing 
or  that  1  I  would  rather  walk  alone ".  I  dare  say  he  is  not  come 
yet. 

Tutor. — Here  he  comes.     Well,  William,  where  have  you  been  ? 

William. — Oh,  the  pleasantest  walk'M  I  went  all  over  Millthorp- 
Heath,  and  so  up  to  the  mill  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  down  among 
the  green  meadows  by  the  side  of  the  river  home  again. 

Tutor. — Why,  that  is  just  the  round  Robert  has  been  taking,  and  he 
complains  oS.  its  dulness  and  prefers  the  high-road. 

William. — I  wonder  at  that,  1  am  sure  I  hardly  took  a  step  that  did 
not  delight  me;  and  I  have  brought  home  my  handkerchief  full  of 
curiosities  '■'. 
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Tutor. — Suppose",  then,  you  give  us  an  account  of  what  amused 
you  so  much.     I  fancy  it  will  ^*  be  as  new  to  Robert  as  to  me. 

William. — I  will  do  it  readily.  The  lane  leading  to  the  heath,  you 
know,  is  close ''  and  sandy,  so  I  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  made  the 
best  of  my  way  ".  However,  I  spied  a  curious  thing  enough  '*  in  the 
hedge.  It  was  an  old  crab-tree,  out  of  which  grew  a  bunch  of  some- 
thing green  ^^  quite  different  from  the  tree  itself.  Here  is  a  branch 
of  it. 

Tutor. — Ah !  this  is  misdetoe,  a  plant  of  great  fame '"'  for  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  Druids  of  old  ^^,  in  their  religious  rites  and  incantations. 
It  bears"  a  very  slimy,  white  berry,  of  which  bird-lime  may  be  made, 
whence '-'  its  Latin  name  "  viscum."  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  do 
not  grow  in  the  ground  by  a  root  of  their  own  '^*,  but  fix  themselves  upon 
other  plants  ;  whence  ^^  they  have  been  humourously  "^^  styled  "  parasit- 
ical," as  being  hangers  on,  or  dependents.  It  was  the  mistletoe  of  the 
oak  that  the  Druids  particularly  honoured. 

1,  ober  (Scf)en  imb  nicfit  ©c^cn.  2,  walking,  aufbcincm  ©vajtcrgange.  Use  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  when  the  tutor  addresses  the  boy,  but  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  when 
the  boy  addresses  the  tutor.  3,  am  I'lbeub.  4,  and  —  by  =  banu  bci  .  .  . 

i?oriiber.  Camp-Mount,  bcr  ?agcrbcrg ;  Millthorp-Heath,  bie  9)ii(ltf)orpcr  ^cibe. 
5,   =  tour  or  walk.  6,   =  1  have  found.  7,  Use  the  Pluperfect  Subj. 

accord,  to  App.  §  32  ;  along  —  road,  bie  (SfiaufTc?.  8,   =  if  you  want  to  see 

men  and  horses.  —  I  am  better  entertained  there,  ic^  njcvbe  mic^  bort  bcifer  amu- 
iiercn.  9,  =  We  went  away  from  home  together.  10,  =  therefore ;  and 
left  him  =  and  troubled  no  more  about  him  (fii)  um  eineii  frunmcni).  11,  3^ 
get)e  »iel  licber  allcin.  I  dare  say,  njcl)(,  adv.,  to  be  placed  after  the  auxiliary. 
12,  =Oh,  it  was  a  splendid  walk!  All  over  =  through  the  whole  of;  and  so  = 
then  ;  and  then  =  and  from  there;  among  =  through,  13,   =  curious  things. 

14,  S'liin.  15,  -  It  will  certainly.  16,  eingepfevc^t.  17,  so  —  way  =  and 
therelore  I  left  almost  everything  unnoticed  there  and  went  on  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 18,  =  something  most  curious.  19,  a  —  green  =  a  green  plant. 
20,  =  a  well  (adgemein)  known  plant.  21,  =the  old  Druids;  in,  bci. 
22,  =  has.  23,  unb  baljcr.  24,  which  —  own,  ircldic  nid)t  in  bet  (Srbe 
trurjeln.  25,  tve^halb.  26,  fd)crjl)aftftttcifc ;  parasitical,  ^JJavaftteti ; 
as  —  dependents,  bag  Ijeipt  ^c^maro^cr  obcr  \;ibl)dngtiiige. 


Section  202. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OR  EYES  AUD  NO  EYES. 

II. 

William. — A  little  further  on  I  saw  a  green  woodpecker  ^  fly  to  a  tree, 
and  run  up  the  trunk  like  a  cat. 

Tutor. — That  was  ^  to  seek y^r  insects  which  live  in  the  bark  of  trees. 
For  that  purpose  the  woodpeckers  bore  holes  into  the  bark  with  their 
strong  bills,  whereby  they  do '  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  trees. 

William. — What  beautiful  birds  they  are  *  1 

Tutor. — Yes ;  the  woodpecker  has,  from  its  colour  and  size,  been 
called  the  English  parrot  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man). 
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William. — When  I  got  upon  the  heath,  how  charming  it  was''!  The 
air  was  so  fresh,  and  the  prospect  on  every  side  *  so  free  and  unbounded  ! 
The  heath  was  all  covered  with  gay  flowers,  many  of  which  I  had  never 
observed  before.  There  were''  at  least  three  different  kinds  (S.  36, 
N.  7  ^)  of  heath  (I  have  them  in  my  handkerchief  here)  and  gorse,  and 
broom,  and  bell-flowers  ;  and  many  others  of  all  colours,  of  which  I  will 
beg  you  presently  to  tell  me  the  names  ^. 

Tutor. — That  I  will  do  readily. 

William. — I  saw,  too,  several  birds  that  were  new  to  me.  There  was 
a  pretty  grayish  one,  of  the  size  of  a  lark,  that  was  hopping  about  some 
great  stones ;  and  when  he  flew  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  white  above 
his  tail '. 

Tutor. — That  was  a  wheat-ear '".  .  They  are  reckoned  very  delicious 
birds  to  eat ",  and  frequent  the  o/>en  downs  in  '^  Sussex,  and  some  other 
counties,  in  great  number. 

William. — There  was  a  flock  of  lapwings  upon  a  marshy  part  of  the 
heath  "  that  amused  me  much,  As  I  came  near  them,  some  of  them 
kept  flying  round  and  round  ",  just  over  my  head,  and  crying,  "  Pewit," 
"  Pewit,"  so  distinctly,  one  might  almost  fancy  they  spoke  '^  I  thought 
I  should  have  caught  '*  one  of  them,  for  he  flew  as  if  one  of  his  wings 
was  broken  (App.  §  33),  and  often  tumbled  close  to  the  ground;  but  as 
I  came  near,  he  always  contrived  "  to  get  away. 

Tutor. — Ha,  ha!  you  were  finely  taken  in,  then"!  This  was  all  an 
artifice  of  the  bird's,  to  entice  you  away  from  its  nest,  for  the  lapwings 
build  upon  the  bare  ground,  and  their  nests  would  easily  be  observed, 
did  they  not  draw  off'*  the  attention  of  intruders,  by  their  loud  cries  and 
counterfeit  lameness. 

William. — I  wish  I  had  known  that  '^°,  for  the  bird  led  me  a  long 
chase ^^,  often  over  shoes  in  water.     However,  this  was  the  cause  [baoon, 

5.  161,  N.  21]  of  my  falling  in  with^'^  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  who  were 
cutting  ^^  and  piling  up  turf  for  fuel.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with 
them  about  the  manner  of  preparing  the  turf,  and  the  price  it  sells  at  ^*. 
They  gave  me,  too,  a  creature  I  never  saw  before — a  young  viper,  which 
they  had  just  killed.  I  have  seen  several  common  snakes,  but  this  is 
thicker  in  proportion,  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  they  are. 

1,  ®runfpc(^t,  m. ;  to,  auf.  2,  =  That  he  did.  3,  ju'fugen.  4,=  They 
((S^)  are  really  charming  birds !        5,  =  But  upon  the  heath  it  was  charming ! 

6,  mi)  alien  ©citcu  ^in  ;  all  =  quite.  7,  (5(5  waren  bort.  8,  bcrcii  Diameti  iij 
mir  no(^  von  3f)nen  crbittcn  »il(.  9,  and  —  tail,  unb  beim  gliec^cn  fiber  bcm 
Sdwan^e  wti^  beficbert  war.  10,  ©tcinvacf er,  m. ;  or  ffiei^felc^en,  n.  11,  They  — 
eat  =  These  birds  are  very  much  valued  (fcfjd^en)  on  account  of  their  flesh. 
12,  =and  live  in  the  downs  of.  13,  =  In  the  marshy  part  of  the  heath  I 
saw  a  flock  (Sc^ar)  o/"  lapwings.  14,  round  and  round,  imnier  im  Jtreife 
Ijevum.  15,  one  —  spoke,  bag  ic^  fa(l  »rd()nte,  fte  fprcd)en  ju  (}i.n-cn.  16,  =  I 
should  be  able  to  catch.  17,  gct.uuj  e^  tfim  imnicr.  18,  bann  bill  bn  fcf)cn 
angcfuljrt  worben !  19,  did  —  off,  fucf)tcn  fte  nic^t  .  .  .  baucn  abjiilcnten,  in- 
truders =  unbidden  guests.  20,  !Dae!  ()dtte  ic^  iiorlieniuffen  foKen.  21,  -for 
the  bird  caused  (veranlaiTcii)  me  to  run  a  long  time  after  it  (Ijintev  cinem  ^eqagen). 
22,  of — with  =  that  I  met.  23,  ftedjen,  str.  v.  24,  about  — at, 
fiber  bie  Sitbereitungameife  unb  tie  SSerfaufepreife  i(&  2orfei3. 

vol.  iv.  u 
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Section  203, 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OR  EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 

III. 

Tutor. — True.  Vipers  frequent  ^  those  turfy,  boggy  grounds  ^  pretty 
much,  and  I  have  known  several  turf-cutters  bitten  by  them. 

William. — They  are  very  venomous,  are  they  not .-' 

Tutor. — Enough  so  ^  to  make  their  wounds  painful  and  dangerous, 
though  they  seldom  prove  fatal. 

William. — Well,  I  then  took  my  course  *  up  to  the  windmill  on  the 
mount.  I  climbed  up  the  steps  of  the  mill,  in  order  to  get  a  better  view 
of  the  country  round  ^.  What  an  extensive  prospect  I  I  counted  fifteen 
church  steeples  ;  I  saw  several  gentlemen's  houses '  peeping  out  from 
the  midst  of  green  woods  and  plantations'';  and  I  could  trace  the  wind- 
mgs^  of  the  river  all  along  the  low  grounds,  till  it  was  lost  behind  a  ridge 
of  hills '.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do  ^°,  if  you  will  give 
me  leave. 

Tutor. — What  is  that"? 

William. — I  will  go  again  and  take  with  me  Carey's  county  map  ", 
by  which  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  make  out  most  of  the  places. 

Tutor. — You  shall  have  it;  and  I  will  go  with  you,  and  take  my 
pocket  spying-glass. 

William. — I  shall  be  very  glad  of  that.  Well,  a  thought  struck  me, 
that,  as  the  hill  is  called  Camp-Mount,  there  might  probably  be  some 
remains  of  ditches  and  mounds  ^^  with  which  I  have  read  that  camps 
were  surrounded.  And  I  really  believe  I  discovered  something  of  that 
sort "  running  one  side  of  the  mount. 

Tutor. — Very  likely  you  might  ^^.  I  know  antiquaries  have  described 
such  remains  as  existing  there,  which  some  suppose  to  be  Roman,  others 
Danish  ".     We  will  examine  them  when  we  go. 

William. — From  the  hill  I  went  straight  down  to  the  meadows  below, 
and  walked  on  the  side  of  a  brook  that  runs  "  into  the  river.  It  ^'^  was 
all  bordered  with  reeds  and  tall  flowering-plants  (S.  i6,  N.  lo),  quite 
different  from  those  I  had  seen  on  the  heath.  As  I  was  getting  down '" 
the  bank  to  reach  one  of  them,  I  heard  something  plunge  into  the  water 
near  me.  It  was  a  large  water-rat,  and  I  saw  it  swim  over  to  the  other 
side,  and  go  '^^  into  its  hole.  There  were  '^^  a  great  many  large  dragon- 
flies  all  about  the  stream.  I  caught  one  of  the  finest,  and  have  him  here 
in  a  leaf.  But  how  I  longed  to  catch  a  bird  that  I  saw  hovering '^^  over 
the  water,  and  every  now  and  then  darting  into  it  I  It  was  all  over  a 
mixture  of  the  most  beautiful  green  and  blue,  with  some  orange  colour  ". 
It  was  somewhat  less  than  a  thrush,  and  had  a  large  head  and  bill,  and 
a  short  tail. 

.-    1,  =  live  in.  2,  C'^cgcnbcn.  3,  =  venomous  enough.        4,  =  there- 

upon I  went.  5,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  country  round,  ic^  fonnte  bie 

Umi^iVnb  gut  iiBevMicfcn.         6,  t)en-fc^aftlicfee  ^dufcr.        7,  *l>arfanlagcn.        8,  ber 
fic^  [c^ldngelnbe  ?auf,  as  Nom.;  low  grounds  =  meadows.  9,  Jpugclvudfcn,  m. 

10,  =  will  do.    Supply  '  bajii '  after  '  leave'.  11,  SBae  benn  ?  12,  *8cj 
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jtvfsfarte ;  by  which  =  by  (mit)  the  help  of  which ;  *  to  make  out ',  here  tcjitmmeu, 
w.  V.  tr. ;  places,  Drtfd)aftcii.  13,  Well  —  mounds.     This  passage  may  be 

construed  thus :  *  Now,  since  (!Da  nun)  the  hill  is  called  Camp-Mount,  a  thought 
struck  me  that  there  are  (fic^  beftnben)  probably  some  remains  of  ditches  and 
mounds  ((SrbttiaK,  m) '.     I  have  read  =  as  I  have  read.  14,  ettraS  bcrartigcS  ; 

running  one  side  =  on  the  one  side.  15,  =That  is  quite  (gerne)  possible. 

16,  to  be  —  Danish,  ba^  ftc  romifcften,  anbcrc  aber,  ba^  [u  bdnifc^m  Urfprungg  ftnb. 

17,  fic^  crgicf en.  18,  =  The  brook :  bordered  =  overgrown,  betoac^fen. 
19,  ^inunterftcigen ;  to  reach  =  to  pluck.        20,  =  creep.     Read  S.  78,  N.  14,  B. 

21,  (Si  waxtn  bort,  after  which  place   the  words  '  all  —  stream ',  am   S9a^c. 

22,  umtjerflicgen ;  every  —  then,  bann  unb  U\um  ;  '  to  dart ',  here  f^inuntcrfc^iepcn ; 
into  it  =  into  the  same.  23,  It  —  colour  =  His  plumage  (©efxeber)  con- 
sisted of  (aii^)  a  mixture  of  the  finest  green  and  blue  with  a  small  addition 
(3ufa^,  m.)  of  orange  colour  (Drangeugelb). 

Section  204. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OR  EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 

IV. 

Tutor. — I  can  tell  you  what  that  bird  was — a  kingfisher,  the  cele- 
brated halcyon  of  the  ancients,  about  which  so  many  tales  are  told.  It 
lives  on^  fish,  which  it  catches  in  the  manner  you  saw.  It  builds  in  holes 
on  the  banks,  and  is  a  shy,  retired  "^  bird,  never  to  be  seen  far  from  the 
stream  it  inhabits. 

William. — I  must  try  to  get  another  sight  of  him,  for  I  never  saw 
(S.  48,  N.  2)  a  bird  that  pleased  me  so  much.  Well,  I  followed  this  litde 
brook  till  it  entered*  the  river,  and  then  took*  the  path  that  runs  along 
the  bank.  On  the  opposite  side,  I  observed  several  little  birds  running 
along  the  bank,  and  making  a  piping  noise  ^  They  were "  brown  and 
white,  and  about  as  big  as  a  snipe. 

Tutor. — I  suppose  they  [tf\  were  sand-pipers '';  one  of  the  numerous 
family  of  birds  (S.  36,  N.  7,  A)  that  get  their  living*  by  wading  among 
the  shallows  and  picking  up  worms  and  insects. 

William. — There  were  a  great  many  swallows,  too,  sporting '  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  that  entertained  me  with  their  motions.  Some- 
times ^°  they  dashed  down  into  the  stream " ;  sometimes  they  pursued 
one  another  so  quickly,  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  follow  them.  In  one 
place,  where  a  steep  sand-bank  rose  high  above  the  river,  I  observed 
many  of  them  go  in  and  out  of  holes  with  which  the  bank  was  bored 
full  '^ 

Tutor. — Those  [2)ag]  were  sand-martins",  the  smallest  of  our  species 
of  swallows.  They  are  of  a  mouse-colour  above,  and  white  beneath. 
They  "  make  their  nests,  and  bring  up  their  young,  in  these  holes,  which 
run  a  great  depth,  and  by  their  situation  are  secure  from  all  plunderers. 

William. — A  little  further  I  saw  a  man  in  a  boat,  who  was  catching 
eels  in  an  odd  way  '^  He  had  a  long  pole  with  broad  iron  prongs  "  at 
the  end ;  just  like  Neptune's  trident ",  only  there  were  five  prongs  instead 
of  three.  This  he  pushed  straight  down  into  the  mud,  in  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  river,  and  fetched  up  the  eels  sticking  between  the  prongs. 
Tutor. — I  know  the  method.     It  is  called  the  spearing  of  eels  ". 

M  2 
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William. — While  I  was  looking  at  him,  a  heron  came  flying  over  my 
head,  with  his  large  flagging  wings.  He  alighted  "  at  the  next  turn  of 
the  river,  and  I  crept  softly  behind  the  bank  to  watch  his  motions.  He 
had  waded  into  the  water  as  far  as  his  long  legs  would  allow  him  ^°  and 
was  standing  there  motionless  with  his  neck  drawn  in,  looking  "  intently 
on  the  stream.  Presently  he  darted  his  long  bill  as  quick  as  lightning 
into  the  water,  and  drew  out  a  fish,  which  he  swallowed.  I  saw  him 
catch  another  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  took  alarm  ^-  at  some  noise  I 
made,  and  flew  away  slowly  to  a  wood  at  some  distance,  where  he 
settled. 

1,  son  ;  in  —  saw,  auf  bic  ocn  bir  becbac^tcte  SBeife.  2,  bie  ©infvtmfeit  ticbenb  ; 
never  —  inhabits  =  which  goes  never  far  away  (jic^  eutfenien)  from  the  stream 
(®e»uafTcr,  n.)  where  it  has  its  nest.  3,  fic^  crgic^en,  str.  v.  refl.  4,  betreten, 
str.  V.  tr.  5,  running  —  noise,  am  llfec  cntlani^  ^upfcu  iiiib  pfeifcn.  6,  =  looked; 
and  =  and  were.         7,  ©traiibldufcr.  8,  '  to  get  one's  living ',  here  fic^  fcine 

9lat)ruii3  »eifc^affcn.  Read  S.  87,  N.  6  ;  among  the  shallows,  an  ben  [cic^ten  ©teKeti ; 
to  wade,  um^cr'ttaten  ;  and  picking  up  =  in  order  to  pick  up.  9,  '  to  sport ', 

here  feiit  <Spiet  trcibcn  ;  that  =  and.  10,  balb.  11,  =  water.  12,  I  — 

full  =  I  observed  that  many  of  them  crept  into  the  holes  that  were  in  great 
number  (SlWcncje,  f.)  bored  (^incin'bcljren)  into  the  bank,  but  then  (bann  aber) 
came  out  again.  13,  Uferfc^njalbcn.  14,  Commence  this  period  with 

*  In  these  holes  —  plunderers' ;  to  make  a  nest,  eiu  9lcfl  bauen  ;  to  bring  up  the 
young,  bie  Sungen  gro^  jic^en.  15,  auf  unmbcrlicbe  3Bcife.  16,  ^inU,  f. 

17,  ;^reijacf,  m.  18,  ba3  5lal|lcc:^fu.  19,  fii^  auf  bie  Svbe  niebcrlaffcn. 

20,  Insert  the  grammatical  object  e^  before  '  him'.  21,  =and  looked  in- 

tently (mit  gefvanutcc  Slufincrffamfeit)  down  upon  the  water  (auf  .  .  .  l^eiuieber). 
22,  to  take  alarm  at  something,  burc^  et»ae(  in  Surest  gefc^t  tverben. 

Section  205. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OR  EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 

V. 

Tutor. — Probably  his  nest  was  there,  for  herons  build  upon  the  loftiest 
tree  they  can  find,  and  sometimes  in  society  together,  like  rooks.  Form- 
erly, when  these  birds  were  valued  for  the  amusement  of  hawking  ^,  many 
gendemen  had  their  heronries  *,  and  a  few  are  still  remaining. 

William. — I  think  (S.  64,  N.  11)  they  are  the  largest  wild  birds 
we  have. 

Tutor. — They  are  of  great  length  and  spread  of  wing',  but  their 
bodies  are  comparatively  small. 

William. — I  then  turned  homeward,  across  the  meadows,  where  I 
stopped  awhile,  to  look  at*  a  large  flock  of  starlings,  which  kept  flying 
about  at  no  great  distance.  I  could  not  tell  at  first  what  to  make  of 
them  °,  for  they  rose  altogether  from  the  ground  as  thick  as  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  ®  of  black  cloud,  hovering  over 
the  field.  After  taking  a  short  round '',  they  settled  again,  but  presently 
rose  in  the  same  manner.     I  dare  say  *  there  were  hundreds  of  them. 

Tutor. — Perhaps  so ' ;  for  in  the  fenny  counties  their  flocks  are  so 
numerous  '"  as  to  break  down  whole  acres  of  reeds,  by  settling  on  them  ". 
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This  disposition '"  of  starlings  t6  fly  in  close  swarms  was  remarked  even 
by  Homer,  who  compares  the  foe  (S.  48,  N.  6)  flying  from  one  of  his 
heroes  to  a  cloud  of  starlings  retiring  dismayed  at  the  approach  of 
the  hawk. 

William. — After  I  had  left  the  meadows,  I  crossed"  the  corn-fields 
in  the  way  to  our  house,  and  passed  close  by  a  deep  marl-pit.  Looking 
into  it,  I  saw,  on  one  of  the  sides,  a  cluster  of  what  ^'  I  took  to  be  shells; 
and  upon  going  down,  I  picked  up  a  clod  of  marl  '^  which  was  quite 
full  of  them ;  but  how  sea-shells  can  get  there,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Tutor. — I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise,  since  many  philosophers 
have  been  much  perplexed  to  account  for  the  same  appearance  ^^  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  ^^  great  quantities  of  shells  and  relics  of  marine 
animals,  even  in  the  bowels  of  high  mountains,  very  remote  from 
the  sea. 

William. — I  got "  to  the  high  field  next  to  our  house  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  I  stood  looking  at  it  till  it  was  quite  lost  '*.  What  a 
glorious  sight  1  The  clouds  were  tinged  with  purple,  crimson,  and 
yellow  of  all  shades  and  hues,  and  the  clear  sky  varied  from  blue  to  a 
fine  green  at  the  horizon.  But  how  large  the  sun  appears  just  as  it  sets ! 
I  think  it  seems  twice  as  big  as  when  it  is  over-head. 

1,  for  —  hawking  =  on  account  of  the  amusement  which  they  afforded 
through  hawking  (bie  galfenjaflb).  2,  01ei()cr(tanb,  m.        3,  They  —  wing  = 

They  have  very  large,  long  wings.  4,  =  to  observe ;  to  keep  flying  about, 
um^erflicgen ;  at  —  distance,  in  nur  gcringcr  (Sntfcnutng  »on  mir.  5,  =  I  could 

not  recognise  them  at  first.  *  To  rise ',  here  ji^  in  bic  8nft  cntfcrf(^>inn9cn ; 
thick,  bic^t.  6,  a  kind,  gleic^fam  ;  hovering  —  field,  aiS  fic  iibcv  bcm  gclbc  ^in 

unb  (}cr  fdjn?cbtcn.  7,  =  After  they  had  been  flying  about /or  a  short  time. 

8,  '  I  dare  say '  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  the  adv.  gcun§.     Read  S.  104,  N.  19. 

9,  !I)ae  ift  teic^t  mcgli(^.  10,  =  they  exist  (»or()anben  [cin)  in  such  masses ;  as 
to  =  that  they.  11,  =  when  they  settle  upon  the  same  (to  agree  with  '  reeds'). 
12,  =  peculiarity.  13,  =  I  went  through  the  corn-fields  home  again. 
14,  a  —  what,  cine  jufammengebaKte  2)(a(Tc,  Uiclc^c.  15,  Nom.  cin  .ftlumpcn  (m.) 
2)?cvgcl ;  of  them  =  of  shells.  16,  since  —  appearance,  ba  fct)on  oiclc  iJiatiu'; 
fcrfcbcr  fi(^  iiber  bic  (Stfldvnng  bicfcr  (Srfd^cinang  ben  .R'oj.if  ,^crbrcd)cn  ^abcn.  17,  ==  that 
one  finds.  18,  gelangen  ;  to,  auf ;  high  field,  Slnljolje,  f.  19,  =  till  it  had 
entirely  disappeared  at  the  (om)  horizon. 

Section  206. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OR  EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 

VI. 

Tutor. — It  does  so^ ;  and  you  may  probably  have  observed  the  same 
apparent  enlargement  of  the  moon  at  its  rising  ^ 

William. — I  have'';  but  pray  what  is  the  reason  of  this? 

Tutor. — It  is  an  optical  deception,  depending  upon  principles  which  I 
cannot  well  explain  to  you,  till  you  know  more  of  that  branch  ^science. 
But  what  a  number  of  new  ideas  this  afternoon's  walk  has  aff"orded  you. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  you  found  it  amusing  *,  and  it  has  been  very  in- 
structive too.  Did  you  see  (S.  48,  N.  2)  nothing  of  all  these  sights, 
Robert  ? 
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Robert. — I  saw  some  of  them,  but  I  did  not  take  particular  notice 
of  them. 

Tutor. — Why  not? 

Robert. — I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  care  about  them ;  and  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way  home  **. 

Tutor. — That  would  have  been  (App.  §  33)  right,  if  you  had  been 
sent  on  a  message  *;  but  as  you  only  walked  for  amusement '',  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  sought  out  as  many  sources  of  it  as  possible  *. 
But  as  it  is^ :  one  man  walks  through  the  world  with  the  eyes  open,  and 
another  with  them  shut,  and  ^^  upon  this  difference  depends  all  the"  supe- 
riority the  one  acquires  above  the  other.  I  have  known  sailors "  who 
have  been  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and  could  tell  you  nothing 
but"  the  signs  of  the  tippling  houses  they  frequented"  in  dif- 
ferent ports,  and  the  price  and  quality  of  the  liquor.  On  the  other 
hand^*,  a  Franklin  could  not  even  cross  the  Channel  without  making 
some  observation  useful  to  mankind^".  While  many  a  vacant,  thought- 
less youth  is  whirled  throughout  Europe ",  without  gaining "  a  single 
idea  worth  crossing  a  street  for  ",  the  observing  eye  and  inquiring  mind 
find  matter  of  improvement  and  delight^"  in  every  ramble  in  town  or 
country.  Do  you  then,  William,  continue  to  make  use  of  your  eyes;  and 
you,  Robert,  learn  that  eyes  were  given  you  to  use. — Dr.  Aikin. 

1,  =  Quite  right.  2,  of —  rising,  teim  Sluf^ange  be3  2}?onbe(?.  3,  =  Yes. 
4,  =  interesting.  5,  and  —  home  =  and  went  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 

e,  if —  message,  I)dttc  man  bic^  auSgcfc^icft,  urn  eine  SJefcrgiing  ju  tievvi{^tcn.  7,  to 
walk  for  amusement,  eincn  ©pa;^iergaug  mac^cit.  8,  to  —  possible,  "^dttcil  bu 

benfctben  fo  tiel  mic  nteglic^  auei;\ubcutcn  flcfuc^t.  9,  (Ss  tji  abcr  nun  cinmal  fo  ;  one 
man,  ber  eine ;  another,  bcr  onbcre.  10,  and  just  (gcrabe).        11,  =  the  great. 

12,  ©(^iffec.  13,  and  —  but,  bennod^  abcv  »on  nic!^t^  aiibevem  gu  evjd()tcn  Jvu^ten, 
ales  »cii.  14,  ^  visited.  15,  5lubcrcrfeitS  tjingcgeu.  16,  Use  the  attribu- 
tive construction.  17,  ganj  (^urcpa  buici&piiegt.  18,  fic^  an'cignen. 
19,  worth  —  for  =  for  (ivcgcn)  which  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  go  over 
the  street.  20,  ^ur  *i3clc{)vung  uub  jum  ©enuffe.  The  words  '  in  every 
ramble '  must  be  placed  after  '  mind '. 


Section  207. 

THE   KING   AND   THE   MILLER. 

I. 

In  the  reign*  of  Frederick  the  Great  (see  S.  192,  N.  i),  king  of  Prussia, 
there  was'^  a  mill  near  Potsdam  which  obstructed  the  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci.  Annoyed  by  this  drawback  to  his 
favourite  residence  ^  the  king  sent  *  to  the  owner  of  the  mill  inquiring 
the  price  for  which  he  would  sell  it.  "  For  no  price,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  sturdy  Prussian  ;  and  in  a  moment  of  anger  the  monarch  gave  orders' 
that  the  mill  should  be  pulled  down.  "  The  king  may  do  this,"  said  the 
miller,  quietly  folding  his  arms;  "  but  there  are  (S.  82,  N.  7)  laws  in 
Prussia,  and  he  will  find  them  out*".  Forthwith  he  commenced  a  law- 
suit against  the  monarch,  the  issue  of  which  was  ^  that  the  court  gave  a 
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decision  against  His  Majesty,  compelling  him  *  to  rebuild  the  mill,  and 
in  addition"  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  compensation  for  the 
injury  he  had  done^".  The  king  felt  mortified  (S.  87,  N.  6)  at  having 
been  worsted  by  one  of  his  subjects,  but  had  the  magnanimity  to  say, 
addressing"  his  courtiers:  "I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  are  just  laws 
and  upright  judges  in  my  kingdom  who  are  bold  enough  to  decide 
against  me  when  they  think  I  am  in  the  wrong."  Many  years  after- 
wards (App.  §  14),  a  descendant  of  the  honest  miller,  who  had  in  due 
course  of  time  succeeded  to  the  hereditary  possession  of  the  property  ", 
found  himself  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  that  had  become 
insurmountable. 

1,  =  At  (ju)  the  time  of  the  reign.  SeeS.  53,N.9.  2,  there  —  Potsdam  = 
stood  near  (bci)  Potsdam  a  mill.  -     3,  2)er  feincm  iJicbliucjeifd^loJTe  IjicvDitvc^ 

envadjfenbc  Dlac^tcil  bcvdvo^  ben  Jtonig  fe^r.  4,  =  and  he  sent.  5,  ==  the 

order.  6,  =and  he  will  soon  convince  himself  of  it.  7,  the  —  was, 

njeldier  bamit  enbete.  8,  =  and  compelled  him.  9,  and  in  addition,  itnb  noc^ 
obenbrein  ;  sum  —  compensation,  (Sutfc^dbiguiK-^Sfiimmc,  f.  10,  Supply  '  to  the 
miller'.  11,  =to.  12,  Liter.  =  who  in  course  of  time  and  through 

inheritance  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  mill. 

Section  208. 

THE    KING    AND    THE   MILLER. 
II. 

In  his  distress  he  wrote  to  Frederick  William  IV,  who  was  at  that  time 
king  of  Prussia,  reminding  him  of  the  refusal  experienced  by  Frederick  the 
Great  at  the  hands '  of  his  ancestor  the  miller,  and  stating  "^  that  ^  if  His 
Majesty  now  wished  to  obtain  possession  of  the  property,  he  would,  in 
his  present  embarrassed  circumstances,  most  willingly  dispose  of  the  mill. 
The  king  immediately  wrote,  with  his  own  hand  ■*,  /Ae  following  reply : 

"  My  Dear  Neighbour, 

I  cannot  allow  you  to  sell  the  mill.  It  must  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  your  family  as  long  as  one  of  your  descendants  survives  ■',  for 
the  building  belongs"  to  the  history  of  Prussia,  and  is  a  standing'^  memo- 
rial of  the  integrity  of  our  judges  and  the  impartiality  of  our  laws.  1  am 
sorry,  however,  to  hear  that  you  are  in  straitened  circumstances,  and 
therefore  send  you  six  thousand  dollars*  to  pay  off  your  debts,  and  hope 
the  sura  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     Consider  me  *  always 

Your  affectionate^"  neighbour, 

Frederick  William." 
The  mill  still  stands,  and  is  occupied  by  the  ^'  descendants  of  the  reso- 
lute miller  who  had  the  fortitude  to  thwart  the  despotic  monarch  in  his 
desire'-  to  improve  the  prospect  from  the  windows   of  his  palace. — 
Chambers's  "  Short  Stories." 

1,  reminding  —  hands  =  reminded  him  of  the  refusal  (abfc^ldiji^jc  Slttttttort) 
which  Fred,  the  Gr.  had  received  at  the  hands  (feiten^).  2,  =  stated. 

3,  =that  he  would  in  his  present  embarrassed  circumstances  most  willingly 
sell  the  mill,  if,  etc.  '  To  obtain  possession  of  the  property ',  here  baei  33e5 
ji^tljum  fiiujlic^  cnvevbeu.  4,  with  —  hand,  eicjciilidiiciij,  adj.,  which  use  after 
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'following'.        5,  ticc^  am  ?cben  fein.         6,  an'geljcrfn.        7,  Heibcnb,  adj.;  to, 
an.  8,  3!^aler  (m.),  formerly  the  standard  coin  in  Germany,  and  equal  to 

5  sh.  English.  9,   =  I  remain  always.  10,  here  i»of)ln»(lenl),  adj. 

11,   =  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the.  12,  to  thwart  —  desire  =  to 

oppose  (fi(^  eitur  <S>ad)t  wiDecfe^en)  the  desire  of  the  despotic  king. 

Section  209. 

A  FRIEND   IN   NEED  (S.  3,  N.  2). 

I. 

One  wet  wintry  night,  when  a  gentleman  was  hurrying  along^  one  of  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  lean, 
hungry-looking  dog  which  rushed  past  him.  He  observed  that  it  had  a 
collar'^  round  its  neck,  to  which  a  basket  was  attached.  If  it  was  (App. 
§  36)  a  dog  that  ran  on  errands  \  he  thought  that  surely  its  owner  would 
feed  it  better,  and  its  ribs  would  not  look  so  spare.  Thinking  that  there 
was  some  mystery  connected  with  the  animal  *,  he  resolved  to  follow  it  ^ 
After  a"  time  it  turned  up  a  narrow  lane  into  a  stable-yard,  where  some 
coachmen  and  hostlers  were  loitering  about.  It  then  got  up  on  its  hind- 
legs,  and  began  walking  about  in  circles''.  The  bystanders,  surprised 
at  this  strange  proceeding,  formed  round  in  a  ring  and  looked  on.  It 
walked  five  times  round,  standing  *  erect,  and  looking  fixedly  before  it 
like  a  soldier  on  duty  ^  evidently  doing  its  utmost^"  to  make  the  company 
laugh.  After  taking  a  short  rest,  it  began  its  performance  "  again,  but 
this  time  on  its  fore-feet,  pretending  to  stand  ^^  on  its  (S.  43,  N.  9)  head. 
Tiring  of  this  ",  it  lay  down  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  feigning  to  be 
dead  '*,  and  going  through  all  the  convulsions  of  a  dying  dog,  breathing 
heavily,  panting,  suffering  the  lower  jaw  to  fall  '^  and  then  turning  over 
motionless.  It  did  this  so  well,  that  a  woman  in  the  crowd  exclaimed  : 
"  Poor  beast  I  "  and  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes  '^  Having  lain  still 
a  minute,  with  its  eyes  closed,  it  got  up  and  shook  itself,  to  show  that 
the  performance  "  was  over.  It  then  went  round  begging  on  its  hind- 
legs,  standing  "  a  liitle  while  before  each  of  the  spectators,  and  earnestly 
watching  "  to  see  whether  they  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  or  not. 
The  basket  round  its  neck  had  a  slit  in  the  lid,  into  which  the  coppers 
might  be  dropped. 

1,  to  hurry  along,  t)ur(!^ci'Icn,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.  Place  *  oye  —  night '  after 
'gentleman';  wet  =  rainy;  thoroughfares  =  streets.  2,  here  ^aldbanb,  n. ; 

round  its  neck,  um.  3,  to  run  on  errands,  SBeforgungcti  au^'ncl)ten  ;  and  — 

sparer  and  it  would  not  look  so  dreadfully  lean.  4,   =  Since  the  matter 

appeared  very  mysterious  (vatfelljalft)  to  him.  5,  =the  animal.  6,  furj ; 

turned  up  =  ran  into ;  into  =  which  led  to.        7,  im  .flrcifc.       8,  =  held  himself. 
9,  aiif  bcm  ^oflen.  10,  =  and  did  evidently  his  best.  11,  here  =  tricks, 

.ftiinftftucfe.  12,  =  and   did  (fi^   anftcllcn)  as  if  he  stood  (App.  §   33). 

13,  =  Hereupon.  14,  to  feign  to  be  dead,  jid^  tct  flcflen.     The  Present 

Participles  in  this  passage  must  be  rendered  by  the   Imperfect  in  German. 
15,  =  dropped  (fallen  laJTcii)  the  lower  jaw.  16,  mit  ber  >ipaub  ubcr  bic  Sliigen 

fal)rcn.  17,  aieriieduiu^,  f.  18,  ftillc  )iet>cii.  19,  =  and  watched 

(beobac^ten)  them  quite  earnestly  (ernft^aftj. 
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Section  210. 

A   FRIEND   IN   NEED. 

II. 

The  gentleman  put  in  a  shilling,  and  stooped  down  to  read  a  crumpled 
piece  of  paper  which  hung  loosely  from  the  collar.  It  bore  these  words, 
written  in  a  ^  shaky  hand  :  "  This  is  the  dog  of  a  poor  man  who  is  bed- 
ridden. It  earns  bread  for  its  master.  Good  people,  do  not  prevent  it 
from  returning  to  its  home."  On  receiving  (S.  55,  N.  i)  any  money, 
the  poor  creature  returned  thanks  by  a  wag  of  its  tail.  Almost  every  one 
of  the  spectators  gave  the  dog  something,  and  when  it  had  finished  col- 
lecting the  money,  it  barked  once  br  twice,  as  if  to  say  good-bye,  and 
then  scampered  off.  On  entering  the  principal  street,  it  quickened  its 
pace  ^  and  the  gentleman  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  it  ^,  hailed  * 
a  cab,  and,  much  to  the  driver's  amazement  *,  cried  :  "  Follow  that  dog." 
After  a  time  the  dog  bolted  up  a  narrow  alley",  through  which  the  cab 
could  not  pass ''.  The  gentleman  alighted,  and  followed  the  dog  through 
a  dark  close  up*  to  the  garret  of  a  rickety  dwelling.  Pulling  the  string 
attached  to  the  latch,  the  dog  opened  the  door,  and  the  stranger  followed. 
Its  master  lay  dying  "^  on  a  wretched  bed,  supported '"  by  the  earnings  of 
the  faithful  creature,  who  practised  '^  the  same  tricks  alone  as  it  used  to 
do  under  its  master's  superintendence.  Death  soon  ended ''^  the  poor 
man's  sufferings,  and  the  dog  followed  the  coffin  to  the  grave.  The 
gentleman  took  home  the  dog,  but  next  morning  the  poor  beast  howled 
impatiently  for  ^*  the  basket  to  go  its  rounds  as  usual.  It  went  with  the 
pennies  to  the  cemetery  and  laid  them  on  a  grave,  whining  '*  mournfully, 
and  trying  to  scratch  up  the  earth.  Twice  more  it  went  out  all  day,  and 
brought  back  the  money  for  its  master ;  but,  on  finding  the  money  un- 
touched, it  lay  down  at  full  length  upon  the  grave.  The  next  morning 
it  did  not  go  its  rounds,  for  it  was  dead. — Chambers's  "  Short  Stories." 

1,  in  a  =  with.  2,  here  Sauf,  m.  3,  to  keep  up  with  a  person,  glcic^cn 
<£cl)vitt  mit  cincm  ()a(tcii.  4,  aii'rufcn,  sep.  comp.  str.  w.  tr.  5,  =to  the 

great  amazement  of  the  driver.  6,  plclilic^  in  eiiicn  2)ur^^an9  Ijinciu'Iaufcn. 

7,  vafTievcn.  8,  ^f  affaire,  f. ;  to  =  into;  rickety,  baiifddi^.  9,  im  ©tfvbeii. 

10,  =  and  was  supported  (untcv()alten  or  verfor^cn).  11,  here  au^'uben. 

12,  eincr  ©adje  (Dat.)  ein  t£ute  mac^en.  13,  nac^ ;  '  to  go  one's  rounds ', 

here  f«ine  Oiunbe  meter  an'tveten.  14,  =  whereby  he  whined. 

Section    211. 

MY   FIRST   GUINEA. 

I  well  remember',  when  I  was  very  young,  possessing  for  the  first  time 
a  guinea.  I  remember  too  that  this  circumstance  cost  me  no  little  per- 
plexity and  anxiety.  As  I  passed  along  the  streets,  the  fear  of  losing  my 
guinea  induced  me  oftentimes  to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  to  look  at  it. 
First  I  put  ^  it  in  one  pocket,  then  I  took  it  out  and  put  it  in  another ; 
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after  a  while  I  took  it  out  of  the  second  pocket  and  placed  ^  it  in  another, 
really  perplexed'  what  to  do  with  it  (S.  27,  N.  7). 

At  last  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  book-auction.  I  stepped  in 
and  looked  about  me.  First  one  lot  *  was  put  up,  and  then  another,  and 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  ^  At  last  I  ventured  to  the  table,  just  as  the 
auctioneer  was  putting  up  "  The  History  of  the  World,"  in  two  large 
folio  volumes.  I  instantly  thrust^  my  hand  into  my  (S.  43,  N.  9)  pocket, 
and  began  turning  over*  my  guinea,  considering  whether  I  should  have 
money  enough  to  buy  this  lot.  The  bidding  proceeded  ^  and  at  last  I 
ventured  to  bid  too.  "Halloo!  my  little  man!"  said  the  auctioneer, 
"what!  (S.  27,  N.  7)  not  content  with  less  than  the  world?"  This 
remark  greatly  confused  me,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  com- 
pany* toward  me,  who^  seeing  (S.  30,  N.  4)  me  anxious'"  to  possess 
the  books,  refrained  from  bidding  against  me;  and  so,  "The  World" 
was  knocked  down  "  to  me  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

How  to  get  ^^  these  huge  books  home  was  the  next  consideration  '^ 
The  auctioneer  offered  to  send  them,  but  I,  not  knowing  what  sort  of 
creatures  auctioneers  were",  determined  to  take  them  myself;  so,  after''' 
the  assistant  had  tied  them  up,  I  marched  out  of  the  room  with  these 
huge  books  upon  my  shoulder,  like  Samson  with  the  gates  of  Gaza,  amid 
the  smiles  of  all  present. 

When  I  reached  my  home,  after  the  servant  had  opened  the  door,  the 
first  person  I  met  was  my  sainted  mother. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "  what  have  you  goi  there?  I  thought  you 
would  not  keep  your  guinea  long." 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  mother,"  said  I,  throwing  the  books  down  upon 
the  table.     "  I  have  bought  '  The  World '  for  nine  shillings." 

This  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  I  well  remember  sitting  up''  till  it  was 
well-nigh  midnight,  turning  over"  this  "  History  of  the  World."  The 
books  became  my  delight,  and  were  carefully  read  through  and  through. 

When  I  grew  older,  I  became  at  length  a  Christian,  and  my  love  of 
books'*,  among  other  things,  led  me  to  desire  to  be  a  Christian  minister  ". 
To  the  possession  of  these  books  I  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  any  honours 
that  have  been  added  to  my  name  in  connection  with  literature.  I  have 
not  mentioned  this  anecdote  to  gratify  any  fooHsh  feeling "",  but  to  en- 
courage in  all  whom  I  see  before  me  that'^^  love  of  literature  which  has 
afforded  me  such  unspeakable  pleasure — pleasure  "^^  which  I  would  not 
have  been  without  for  all  the  riches  of  the  Indies  ^^ — The  Rev.  Dr. 
Vaughan. 

1,  Supply 'the  time'  here;  to  remember,  ^isi)  erinncrn,  governs  the  Gen.; 
possessing  ^  and  possessed.  2,  flcrfcn.  3,  fic^  in  gvofjci"  i5evlcgciit)cit 

bcpiibcti.  4,  *|(avtic,  f. ;  to  put  up  to  auction,  to  public  sale,  jiu-  33ev|tcii^cvuiia 

briiu^fti,  unter  ten  Jj>ammet  briiujcii,  or  ,5um  i'ifcntlicbcu  iHcvfauf  i>llcu.  5,  bcr 

SWcii'tbictcntc ;  to,  an.  6,  Ijcnim'tvchcn  ;  considering  =  and  considered  (ubcr; 

le'gcn,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.).  7,    vcnftattcn  gcfjcn.  8,  =  of  all  the  per- 

sons present  (bic  Slmrcfcnbcn) ;  toward,  mj.  9,  Finish  first  the  clause  'who 

refrained  from  bidding  against  me  ',  and  then  commence  the  otiier,  and  use 
this  construction  in  all  cases  where  it  can  possibly  be  employed. 
10,  We  are  anxious  to  buy  the  property,  jviv  moJjtca  ias  fQt^il^tnm  geine  fauftii. 
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11,  to  knock  down  an  article  to  the  last  bidder,  einen  SWifel  bent  jute^t  SBietcnbcn 
ju'fc^laiiciu  12,  to  get  home,  nac^  ^aufe  fdjajfen.  13,  (Siwa^unj,  f. 

14,  =  but  since  I  had  not  yet  any  experience  in  such  matters,  I  determined, 
etc.  15,  so,  after  =  and  when.  16,  =that  I  sat  up.  17,  =and 

turned  over  (bur^btdt'tcni,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.).        18,  8iebt)aberci  (f.)  fiiv  ^Buc^ei. 
19,  =to  become  a  Christian  Minister  (®eifilic^cr).  20,  Supply  '  of  vanity ' 

here.  21,  =  the ;  of,  ju,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art. 

22,  =a  pleasure  (®cnu^,  m.)        23,  =of  India. 

Section  212. 

THE   GREEN   VAULTS   IN   DRESDEN. 

Dresden,  May  ii,  1845. 

We  were  fortunate  in  seeing  the  Green  Vaults  or  "  Das  griine  Gewolbe," 
a  collection  of  jewels  and  costly  articles  ^  unsurpassed  in  Europe  (S.  7, 
N.  3,  A).  Admittance  is  only  granted  to  six  persons  at  a  time,  who  pay 
a  fee  ^  of  two  thalers.  The  customary  way  is  to  employ  a  "  valet  de 
place  ^,"  who  goes  round  from  one  hotel  to  another,  until  he  has  col- 
lected the  required  number,  when  *  he  brings  them  together  and  conducts 
them  to  the  keeper  who  has  charge  of  the  treasures.  The  first  hall  into 
which  we  were  ushered  contained  works  in  bronze  ^  They  were  all 
small,  and  chosen  with  regard  to  their  artistical  value.  The  next  room 
contained  statues,  and  vases  ornamented  with  reliefs,  in  ivory.  The 
most  remarkable  work  was  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and  his  angels,  containing 
ninety-two  figures  in  all  ^  carved  out  of  a  single  piece  r/"  ivory  sixteen 
inches  high  !  It  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  monk,  and  cost  him  many 
years  of  hard  labour '. 

However  costly  the  contents  of  these  halls  (S.  27,  N.  7),  they  were 
only  an  introduction  to  those  which  followed.  Each  one  exceeded  the 
other  in  splendour  and  costliness.  The  walls  were  covered  to  the  ceiling 
with  rows  of  goblets,  vases,  etc.,  of  polished  jasper,  agate,  and  lapis 
lazuli.  We  saw  two  goblets,  each  prized  at  six  thousand  thalers,  made 
of  gold  and  precious  stones;  also  the  great  pearl  called  the  Spanish 
Dwarf,  nearly  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg ;  globes  and  vases  cut  entirely 
out  of  //le  mountain  crystal ;  magnificent  Nuremberg  watches  and  clocks, 
and  a  great  number  of  figures  made  ingeniously  of  rough  *  pearls  and 
diamonds.  The  seventh  hall  contains  the  coronation  robes  of  Augustus  II, 
king  of  Poland,  and  many  costly  specimens  of  carving  in  wood®.  A 
cherry-stone  is  shown  in  a  gla'ss  case,  which  has  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  faces,  all  perfectly  finished,  carved  upon  it '".  The  next  room  we 
entered  sent  back  a  glare  of  splendour "  that  perfectly  dazzled  us.  It 
was  all  gold,  diamond,  ruby,  and  sapphire.  Every  case  sent  out  a  glow 
and  a  glitter  that  it  seemed  like  a  cage  of  imprisoned  lightnings  ^^ 
Wherever  the  eye  turned  it  was  met  by  a  blaze  of  broken  rainbows. 
They  were  there  by  hundreds  ",  and  every  gem  was  a  fortune.  We  here 
saw  the  largest  known  onyx,  nearly  seven  inches  long,  and  four  inches 
broad!  One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  is  the  throne  and  court  of 
Aurungzebe,  the  Indian  king,  by  Dinglinger,  a  celebrated  goldsmith  of 
the   last   century.     It  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  figures,   all 
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of  enamelled  gold,  and  each  one  most  perfectly  and  elaborately  finished. 
It  was  purchased  by  Prince  Augustus  for  fifty-eight  thousand  thalers, 
which  was  not  an  exorbitant  sum,  considering  that  the  making  of  it  occu- 
pied Dinglinger  and  thirteen  workmen  for  seven  years  ! 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  treasures  these 
halls  contain.  That  of  gold  and  jewels  alone  must  be  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  amount  of  labour  expended  on  these  toys  of  royalty  is 
incredible. — Bayard  Taylor,  "  Views  Afoot." 

1,  JtcjKid^ffttcn.  2,  SintrittJgetb,  n.  3,  Generally  one  engages  a  *  valet 
de  place  '  (ciii  Vol)nbcbieiitcv,  Nom.).  4,  =  and  then.  5,  Srcni(efad)en. 

e,  im  ©anjcii.  7,  hard  labour,  angtf^vcngte  9trbcit.  8,  here  ungefcf^tiffcn. 

9,  .!^cli(fc{)nig,cicien.  10,  which  —  it  =  upon  which  are  carved  1 2 5  faces, 

which  are  all  perfectly  finished  (aiu^gebilbct).  11,  iriebevftra()tte  fon  cincm 

hcrrlic^eu  ©laiije;  '  perfectly',  here  fcvmlid).  12,  2Ui^  iebcm  ^aftcn  evflra()Ue 

fo  »icl  ®(aiij  nnb  2id)t,  ba§  c^  fcl)icn,  t&  cntflvomtcn  il)m  taufeub  Sli^e.  13,  =  There 
were  (©3  ivaren  bcrt)  hundreds  of  gems. 

Sectio7t  213. 

THE  DEATH   OF   LITTLE   NELL. 

She  was  dead.  No  sleep  (S.  27,  N.  7)  so  beautiful  and  calm,  so  free 
from  trace'  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon.  She  seemed'-'  a  creature  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the  breath  of  life ;  not  one  who 
had  lived  and  suffered  death.  Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and 
there  some  winterberries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had 
been  used  to  favour.  "  When  I  die,  put  near  me  something'  that  has 
loved  the  light,  and  had  the  sky  above  it  always."  These  were  her 
words. 

She  was  dead.  Dear  (S.  10,  N.  2),  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell  was 
dead.  Her  little  bird— a  poor,  slight  thing*,  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
would  have  crushed — was  stirring  nimbly  in  its  cage ;  and  the  strong 
heart  of  its  child-mistress  *  was  mute  and  motionless  for  ever  1  Where 
were  the  traces  of  her  early  cares,  her  sufferings  and  fatigues?  All  gone*. 
Sorrow  was  dead,  indeed  va.  her'';  but  peace  and  perfect  happiness  were 
born" — imaged  in  her  tranquil  beauty  and  (S.  10,  N.  9)  profound 
repose. 

And  still  her  former  self  lay  there,  unaltered  in  this  change  *.  Yes,  the 
old  fireside '  had  smiled  upon  that  same  sweet  face ;  it  had  passed  like 
a  dream  through  haunts  of  misery  and  care — at  the  door  of  the  poor 
schoolmaster  on  the  summer  evening,  before  the  furnace-fire  upon  the 
cold  wet  night,  at  the  still  bedside  of  the  dying  boy '",  there  had  been 
the  same  mild  and  loving  look.  So  shall  we  know  the  angels  in  their 
majesty  after  death. — Charles  Dickens,  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 

1,  —from  the  traces.  2,  =  seemed  to  be  a  creature  (.Rrcatur, f.).  Fresh  — 
God,  crft  focben  au«  ber  ^anb  ®cttc«  (jcvvorgcgaiigen,  which  use  attributively  before 
'creature';  breath,  Dbcm,  m.  3,  bann  gcbet  mir  ctimS  mit.  4,  ctn  armfcj 

liged  flcinc«  25ing.  5,  finbli^e  ^crrin,  Nom.  6,  ?U(e«  trar  t>crf(^n?imbcn. 

7,  »rar  in  iljr  erfiorbcn;  were  born,  waren  bafur  wiebtr  in  i^r  erjianbm;  imaged  in, 
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mt  (6  .  .  .  bc^cugtc ;  her  tranquil  beauty  =  her  tranquil  beautiful  face  (3tntli|j, 
n.).  8,  Liter.  =  And  still  (benno^)  lay  her  former  self  in  this  change  (45cvnHiub; 
lung)  unaltered  there.  9,  bev  l)aii(3Ud)c  J^erb  ;  '  to  smile  upon  ',  here  aiif 

tttOAi  ^eruie'berJdcf^eln.  10,  =  brother. 

Section  214. 

THE   CHILDHOOD    OP   ROBERT   CLIVE\ 

Some  lineaments  of  the  character  of  the  man  were  early  discerned  in 
the  child.  There  remain  ^  letters  written  by  his  relations  when  he  was  in 
his  seventh  year ;  and  from '  these  letters  it  appears  that,  even  at  that 
early  age,  his  strong  will  and  his  fiery  passions,  sustained  by  a  constitu- 
tional intrepidity  *,  had  begun  to  cause  great  uneasiness  to  his  family. 
"  Fighting,"  says  one  of  his  uncles',  "  to  which  he  is  out  of  measure 
addicted,  gives  his  temper  such  a  fierceness  and  imperiousness,  that  he 
flies  out  on  every  occasion*^."  The  old  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
still  remember  to  have  heard  from  their  parents  how  Bob  Clive  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  lofty  steeple  of  Market  Drayton,  and  with  what  terror 
the  inhabitants  saw  (S.  78,  N.  14,  B)  him  seated  on  a  stone  spout  near 
the  summit.  They  also  relate  how  he  formed  all  the  idle  lads  of  the 
town  into  a  kind  of  predatory  army  ^  and  compelled  the  shop-keepers 
to  submit  to  a  tribute  of  apples  and  halfpence,  in  consideration  of  which  '^ 
he  guaranteed  the  security  of  their  windows.  He  was  sent  from  school 
to  school,  making  very  little  progress  in  his  learning  **,  and  gaining  for 
himself  everywhere  the  character  of  an  exceedingly  naughty  boy.  One 
of  his  masters,  it  is  said,  was  sagacious  enough  to  prophesy  that  the  idle 
lad  would  make  a  great  figure  in  the  world*. — Lord  Macaulay,  "  Lord 
Clive." 

1,  QJobevt  Sovb  Glive,  geboren  ben  29.  ©eiit?mbcv  1725,  geflovbcu  ben  22.  9Zcvember 
1774,  \x>M  bee  ^Begvunber  be^  kittifc^eti  Oteid^etJ  in  Snbieit.  2,  (Sei  eriftieren  noc^. 

3,  au^ ;  it  appears,  ercjiebt  fid^.  4,  ivcld^e  bind)  bie  i[)m  angeborene  Unerfrf)vocfen; 

()eit  noc^  untevftu^t  iinirben.  5,  ba§  cr  bei  jeber  (Me(egcnt)eit  in  f)eftigen  3orn  gerdt. 
6,  He  formed  of  them  a  kind  of  predatory  army,  er  bilDcte  au0  \\)\\n\  eine  3lvt 
(Rduberbaube.  7,  in — which,  ivefi"^-  8,   =  studies.  9,  to  make 

a  great  figure  in  the  world,  eine  grofe  9io((e  in  bet  ffielt  fpielen. 

Section  215. 

AN"  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  LION. 
I. 
It  is  well '  known  that  if  one  of  a  troop  of  lions  is  killed,  the  others 
take  the  hint  ^  and  leave  that  part  of  the  country.  So  ^  the  next  time  the 
herds  were  attacked,  I  went  with  the  people,  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  annoyance  by  destroying  *  one  of  the  marauders. 
We  found  the  lions  on  a  small  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length '', 
which  was  covered  with  trees.  A  circle  of  men  was  formed  round  it,  and 
they  gradually  closed  up ",  ascending  pretty  near  to  each  other.  Being 
down  below  on  the  plain  with  a  native  schoolmaster,  named  Mebalwe,  a 
most  excellent  man  (S.  53,  N.  9),  I  saw  one  of  the  lions  sitting  (S.  78, 
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N.  14,  B)  on  a  piece  of  rock  within  the  now-closed  circle  of  men.  Mebalwe 
fired  at  him  before  I  could  ^  and  the  ball  struck  the  rock  on  which  the 
animal  was  sitting.  He  bit  at  the  spot  struck,  as  a  dog  does  at  a  stick 
or  stone  thrown  at  him  ;  then  leaping  away  *,  broke  through  the  opening 
circle,  and  escaped  unhurt.  The  men  were  afraid  to  attack  him  on 
account  of  their  belief  in  [an]  witchcraft.  When  the  circle  was  re-formed, 
we  saw  two  other  lions  in  it ;  but  were  afraid"  to  fire  lest  we  should  strike 
the  men,  and  they  allowed  the  beasts  to  burst  through  also.  If  (App. 
§  36)  the  Bakatta  had  acted  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they 
would  have  speared  the  lions  in  their  attempt  to  get  out.  Seeing  we 
could  not  get  *"  them  to  kill  one  of  the  lions,  we  bent  our  footsteps " 
towards  the  village ;  in  going  round  the  end  of  the  hill,  however,  I  saw 
one  of  the  beasts  sitting  on  a  piece  ofxock  as  before,  but  this  time  he  had 
a  little  bush  in  front.  Being  about  thirty  yards  ^"^  off,  I  took  a  good  aim 
at  his  body  through  the  bush,  and  fired  both  barrels  into  it.  The  men 
then  called  out:  "He  is  shot!  he  is  shot!"  Others  cried:  "He  has 
been  shot  by  another  man,  too ;  let  us  go  to  him  1 "  I  did  not  see  any 
one  else  shoot  at  him,  but  I  saw  the  lion's  tail "  erected  in  anger  behind 
the  bush,  and  turning  to  the  people,  said :  "  Stop  a  little  till  I  load " 
again." 

1,  =  generally.  2,  cS  fic^  ,^ur  ©avnuncj  bicncn  taJTen.  3,  So,  51(3  nun ; 

the  next  time,  nMcbcrum,  which  place  after  the  subject.  4,  bur(^  Sfiertilgung, 

which  place,  with  '  one  —  marauders ',  immediately  after  the  reflective  pronoun 
'fid)'.  5,  Use  the  attributive  construction.  6,  and  —  up,  ^reld^c  ftd^ 

ailmd^U^  cngcr  an  cinanbct  anfc^loifen  ;  ascending  =  and  ascended  (ben  iicvg  {)inauf; 
fteigen).  7,  cfje  ic^  eg  tl)un  fcnnte.  8,  =and  when,  hereupon,  he  sprang 

away,  he,  etc.  9,  =  but  ventured  not ;  lest,  auS  Surest,  ba§ ;  render 

'should'  by  the  Imperf.  Subj.  of  mcc^en.  10,  baf)in  trin^en.       11,  we  went 

(fcfnciten).  12,  =  steps;  distances  are  generally  measured  by  steps  in  Ger- 

many.        13,  a  lion's  tail,  ©c^lveif,  m. ;  in,  auS.        14,  =have  loaded. 

Seciioii  216. 

AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  LION. 
II. 
When  (S.  27,  N.  7)  in  the  act'  of  ramming  down  the  bullets,  I  heard 
a  shout.  Starting,  and  looking  half  round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of 
springing^  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height;  he  caught  my  shoulder 
as  he  sprang',  and  we  both  came  to  the  ground  below  together.  Growl- 
ing (S.  55,  N.  I,  ircil^rcnb)  horribly  close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a 
terrier  dog  does  a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It 
caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in  which  there  was  ^  no  sense  of  pain  nor 
feeling  of  terror,  though  I  was  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was  happening. 
It  was  like  what"  patients,  particularly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
describe,  who  see  all  the  operation,  but  do  not  feci  the  knife.  This  sin- 
gular condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  mental  process.  The  shake 
annihilated  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  ot  horror "  in  looking  round  at  the 
beast.     This  peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animals  killed  by 
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the  carnivora';  and,  if  so',  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent 
creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of  death  (S.  76,  N.  22,  B,  i).  Turning 
round  to  relieve  myself  of  the  weight,  as  he  had  one  paw  on  the  back  of 
my  head  ®,  I  saw  his  eyes  directed  to  Mebahve,  who  was  trying  to  shoot 
him  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun,  a  flint  one  '°,  missed 
fire  in  both  barrels ;  the  lion  immediately  left  me,  and  attacking  Mebalwe, 
bit "  his  thigh.  Another  man,  whose  life  I  had  saved  before,  after  he 
had  been  tossed  '^  by  a  buffalo,  attempted  to  spear  the  lion  while  he  was 
biting  Mebalwe.  He  left  Mebalwe,  and  caught  this  man  by  the  shoulder ; 
but,  at  that  moment,  the  bullets  he  had  received  took  effect ",  and  he  fell 
down  dead.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  must  have 
been  his  paroxysm  of  dying  rage.  In  order  to  take  out  the  charm  from 
him,  the  Bakatta  on  the  following  day  made  a  huge  bonfire  over  his 
carcass,  which  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the  largest  lion  they  had  ever 
seen.  Besides  crunching  the  bone  into  splinters,  he  left "  eleven  teeth 
wounds  on  the  upper  part  of  my  arm. — Dr.  Livingstone. 

1,  '  to  be  in  the  act  of  doing  anything ',  here  bei  (tWAd  be[d)dftigt  fcin.     Read 
S.  87,  N.  6,  which  rule  applies  in  this  case  likewise.  2,  '  in  the  act  of 

springing ',  here  =  about  (im  53c9riff)  to  spring.  3,  as  he  sprang,  im  ©piuufle, 
with  which  commence  the  clause.  4,  in  —  was  =  which  possessed.  5,  =  I 
found  myself  in  that  state  (Bnftaub,  m.),  which.  6,  itiib  fiopte  inir  fciiicti 

©c^rerfeti  cin.  7,  here  rcipenbe  Stere.  8,  =and  if  this  is  the  case,  it 

is,  etc.  9,  on — head,  auf  meiucm  i^iiitcrfopfc.  10,  His  —  one,  (Seine 

glintc ;  to  miss  fire,  vcvfagcn.  11,  and  —  bit  =  attacked  M.,  and  bit.  etc. 

12,  in  bie  i!uft  ft^lcubcni.  13,  to    talie    effect,    ju    »vitfcu    aufancjen. 

14,  jururf'laffcn. 

Section  217. 

THE   BURTTING   OF  MOSCOW.     (Comp.  S.  156,  N.  i.) 

I. 
On  the  14th  o/"  September,  18 12,  while  the  rear-guard  of  the  Russians 
were  in  the  act  (S.  216,  N.  i)  of  evacuating  Moscow,  Napoleon  reached 
the  hill  called  the  Mount  of  Salvation ',  because  it  is  there  ivhere  the 
natives  kneel  and  cross  themselves  at  first  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 

Moscow  seemed  as  lordly  and  striking  ^  as  ever,  with  the  steeples  of  its 
thirty  churches,  and  its  copper  domes  glittering  in  the  sun ;  its  palaces  of 
Eastern  architecture  mingled  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with  gardens'' ;  and 
its  Kremlin*,  a  huge  triangular  mass  of  towers,  °  something  between  a 
palace  and  a  castle,  which  rose  like  a  citadel  out  of  the  general  ®  mass  of 
groves  and  buildings.  But  not  a  cliimney  sent  up  smoke  ^  not  a  man 
appeared  on  the  battlements,  or  at  the  gates.  Napoleon  gazed  *  every 
moment  expecting  to  see  a  train  of  bearded  boyards  arriving  to  (S.  19, 
N.  7)  fling  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  place  their  wealth  at  his  disposal. 
His  first  exclamation  was :  "Behold  at  last  that  celebrated  city!"  His 
next:  "It  was  full'  time  !"  His  army,  less  regardful  of  the  past  or  the 
future'**,  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  goal  of  their  wishes,  and  a  shout  of 
"  Moscow!  Moscow!"  passed  from  rank  to  rank. 
.  Bonaparte,  as  if  unwilling  to  encounter  the  sight  of  the  empty  streets. 
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Stopped  immediately  on  entering  the  first  suburb.  His  troops  were 
quartered  in  the  desolate  city.  During  the  first  few  hours  after  their 
arrival",  an  obscure  rumour,  which  could  not  be  traced^*,  but  one  of 
those  which  are  sometimes  found  to  get  abroad  before  the  approach  of 
some  awful  certainty  ",  announced  that  the  city  would  be  endangered  by 
fire  in  the  course  of  the  night  '*. 

1,  Norn,  bcr  feligmac^cnbe  58evg..  2,  =  majestic.  3,  fcincn  im  oricutiu 

tifd)en  <Sttlc  evbauten,  mit  93dumen  iinb  ®drten  umgcbcnen  $a(dflcn.         4,  ,Rvcml,  m. 

5,  eincm  iinc\ci)eiueu,  brcicctigen,  mit  vieUn  iiinmu  »erjierten  ©ebdube;  something  — 
castle,  ivelc^c^  ^irifc^eu  eiiiem  ^alafic  uub  eincm  (Sc^lojfe  bic  iDhtte  t)ictt ;  which  =  and. 

6,  =  great ;  groves,  Saumjruvvni.  7,  =  smoked  ;  not  a  man  =  nobody. 
8,  blicfte  .  .  .  baraiif  ^in.  9,  =high.  10,  less  —  future,  Liter.  =  which 
troubled  itself  (fi(^  befiimmern)  only  about  (iim)  the  present  (©egcnirart,  f.). 
11,  Here  follows  the  predicate  'announced'.  12,  =  the  origin  of  which 
could  not  be  traced  (aitcifinbig  madjfii).  See  S.  4,  N.  4  (man).  13,  =  event. 
14,  =  that  the  town  during  the  night  would  be  exposed  to  a  great  conflagration. 

Sec/ion  218. 

THE   BURNINa   OF  MOSCOW. 
II. 

The  report  seemed  to  arise  from  ^  those  evident  circumstances 
which  rendered  the  event  probable,  but  no  one  took  any  notice  of  it, 
until  '^  at  midnight,  w/ien  the  soldiers  were  startled  from  their  quarters 
by  the  report  that  the  town  was  in  flames  (App.  §  28).  The  memorable 
conflagration  began  amongst'  the  coacbmakers'  warehouses  and  work- 
shops in  the  Bazaar,  which  was  the  richest  district  of  the  city.  It  was 
imputed  to  accident,  and  the  progress  of  the  flames  was  subdued  by  the 
exertions  of  the  French  soldiers.  Napoleon,  who  had  been  roused  by 
the  tumult,  hurried  to  the  spot  * ;  and  when  the  alarm  seemed  at  an  end  *, 
he  retired,  not  to  his  former  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  but  to  the  Kremlin, 
the  hereditary  palace  of  the  only  sovereign  whom  he  had  ever  treated  as 
an  equal ",  and  over  whom  his  successful  arms  had  now  attained  such  an 
apparently''  immense  superiority.  Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  advantages  he  had  attained,  but  availed  himself  of  the 
light  of  the  blazing  Bazaar,  to  write  to  the  Emperor  proposals  of  peace 
with  his  own  hand  ^  They  were  despatched  by  a  Russian  officer  of  rank, 
who  had  been  disabled  by  indisposition  from  following  the  army.  But 
no  answer  was  ever  returned ". 

Next  day  the  flames  had  disappeared,  and  the  French  officers 
luxuriously'"  employed  themselves  (S.  87,  N.  6)  in  selecting  out  of  the 
deserted  palaces  of  Moscow,  that  which  best  pleased  the  fancy  of  each 
for  his  residence.  At  night  the  flames  again  arose  in  the  north  and 
west  quarters  of  the  city.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  were  built 
of  wood,  the  conflagration  spread  with  the  most  dreadful  rapidity. 

1,  =  to  have  arisen  from  (entflcl^cn  (au«),  conjug-ated  with  fein).  2,  Supply 
'at  last'  here  and  omit  the  comma  and  the  conj.  'when'.  To  be  startled 
from  one's  quarters,  tjon  feincm  OJacfitlagcr  aiifgefc^verft  uicvbcn.  3,  =in; 

warehouse,  a)? iigajin,  n.         4,  Ijerbei'dlen.        5,  =  and  when  the  danger  seemed 
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to  be  over.  6,  hJte  fciueggtcidjcn.  7,  apparently,  trie  iS  )i)itn,  which 

place  after  the  adv.  *  now '.  8,  Say  '  to  write  to  the  Emperor  with  his 

own  hands  (ciflenf)dnbig,  adj.  used  attributively)  a  letter,  in  which  he  offered  him 
proposals  of  peace  (S.  76,  N.  22,  B).  9,  =The  same  (to  agree  with  'pro- 

posals of  peace ')  remained  however  unanswered.  10,  )3ra(!^tUcbeub,  which 

use  as  adj.  before  '  French  officers'. 

Section  219, 

THE   BUKNING   OF   MOSCOW. 

III. 

This  was  at  first  imputed  to  the  blazing  brands  [=  pieces  of  wood] 
and  sparkles  which  were  carried  by  the  wind;  but  at  length  it  was 
observed,  that,  as  often  as  the  wind  changed ', — and  it  changed  three 
times  in  that  terrible  night, — new  ^flames  broke  always  forth  in  that 
direction,  where'*  the  existing  gale  was  calculated  to  direct  them  on^ 
the  Kremlin.  These  horrors  were*  increased  by  the  chance'  of  explosion. 
There  was,  though  as  yet  unknown  to  the  French,  a  magazine  of  powder 
in  the  Kremlin ;  besides  that,  a  park  of  artillery,  with  its  ammunition, 
was  drawn  up  *  under  the  Emperor's  window.  Morning  (S.  3,  N.  2) 
came,  and  with  it  a  dreadful  scene.  During  the  whole  night,  the 
metropolis  had  glared''  with  a  thick  and  suffocating  atmosphere,  of 
almost  palpable  smoke.  The  flames  defied  the  efforts  of  the  French 
soldiery,  and  it  is  said  that  the  fountains  of  the  city  had  been  rendered 
inaccessible,  the  water-pipes  cut,  and  the  fire-engines  destroyed  or 
carried  off. 

Then  came  the  reports  of  fire-balls  having  been  found  burning  in 
deserted  houses  ;  of  men  and  women,  that,  like  demons,  had  been  seen 
openly  spreading  the  flames,  and  who  were  said  to  be  *  furnished  with 
combustibles  for  rendering  their  dreadful  work  more  secure.  Several 
wretches  against®  whom  such  acts  had  been  charged,  were  seized  (S.  2,  N.  i) 
upon,  and,  probably  without  much  inquiry,  were  shot  on  the  spot.  While 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  roof  of  the  Kremlin  free  of  the 
burning  brands  which  the  wind  showered  down^°.  Napoleon  watched 
from  the  windows  the  course  of  the  fire  which  devoured  his  fair  conquest, 
and  the  exclamation  burst  from  him  "  :  "  These  are  indeed  Scythians!" 

1,  as  —  changed,  bei  jcbem  2Binl)cg)pec^fef ;  it  =  the  wind.  2,  where  =  which 
through  (burc^) ;  to  calculate,  bcrec^nen  (auf) ;  read  S.  87,  N.  6.  3,  =  to. 

4,  Insert  here  the  adv.  noc^.         5,  =  possibility  ;  of,  von,  followed  by  the  plural. 
e,  =put  up,  aufftcKcn.  7,  =had  been  filled.  8,  The  Emperor  is  said 

to  be  dead,  ber  ^aifcr  fof(  tot  fcin.  9,  against  —  charged  =  who  were  (waren) 

accused  (befd^uibiflen)  of  such  a  deed.  10,  =  which  were  carried  away  by 

(S.  106,  N.  23)  the  wind  in  great  number  (^Wenge,  f.).  11,  =and  he  ex- 

claimed involuntarily  (unn?i(lfiirli(^). 

Section  220. 

THE   BURNING   OF   MOSCOW. 
IV. 
The  equinoctial  gales  rose  higher  and  higher^  upon  the  third  night, 
and  extended  the  flames,  with  which  there  was  no  longer  any  human 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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power  of  contending'^.  At  the  dead'  hour  of  midnight,  the  Kremlin 
itself  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  A  soldier  of  the  Russian  police,  charged 
with  being  incendiary  *,  was  turned  over "  to  the  summary  *  vengeance  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.  Bonaparte  was  then,  at  length,  persuaded,  by  the 
entreaties  of  all  around  him,  to  relinquish  his  quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  to 
which,  as  the  visible  mark  of  his  conquest,  he  had  seemed  to  cling  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  lion  holding  a  fragment  of  his  prey.  He  encountered  both 
difficulty  and  danger  in  retiring  from  the  palace,  and,  before  he  could  gain 
the  city  gate,  he  had  to  traverse  with  his  suite  streets  arched  with  fire  ^  and 
in  which  the  very  air  they  breathed  was  suffocating.  At  length  he  gained 
the  open  country,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  palace  of  the  Czar's  called 
Petrowsky,  about  a  French  league  from  the  city.  As  he  looked  back  on 
the  fire,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  autumnal  wind,  swelled  and 
surged  round  the  Kremlin,  like  an  infernal  ocean  around  a  sable  Pande- 
monium **,  he  could  not  suppress  the  ominous  expression  :  "  This  bodes 
us  great  misfortune !" 

The  fire  continued  to  triumph  unopposed,  and  consumed  in  a  few  days 
what  it  had  cost  centuries  to  raise.  "  Palaces  and  temples,"  says  a 
Russian  author,  "  monuments  of  art,  and  miracles  of  luxury,  the  remains 
of  ages  which  had  passed  away,  and  those  which  had  been  the  creation  of 
yesterday  ;  the  tombs  of  ancestors,  and  the  nursery-cradles  *  of  the  present 
generation,  were  indiscriminately  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left  of  Moscow 
save  the  remembrance  of  the  city,  and  the  deep  resolution  to  avenge 
its  fall." 

The  fire  raged  till  the  19th  of  September  with  unabated  violence,  and 
then  began  to  slacken  for  want  of  fuel.  It  is  said  four-fifths  of  this  great 
city  were  laid  in  ruins. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

1,  immcv  fiarfer  ircrbeu ;  upon  =  during,  with  which  commence  the  period. 

2,  there    was    no    longer  ...  of  contending  =  could   no   longer   contend. 

3,  =  quiet,  4,  This  man  is  charged  with  being  incendiary,  man  tjcfc^utbic^t 
bicfcu  1iy?ann  ber  Sraubj^iftmi^.  5,  iibcri^e'ben,  with  Dat.  6,  here  =  im- 
mediate, fofintiyv  adj.         7,  iibcr  bencn  V)ou  beibeii  Sciten  cin  geucrmccr  emvcrfc^lug. 

8,  urn  cin   fd)ivarj^ct^   ^uinbdmonium   {tixx  2)amoncntcmpe(,  ba(3  9ici(^  beg   ©ataii^). 

9,  bie  ©ebuvteftditen,  N.  PI. 

Sech'o?i  221. 

CHRISTMAS    IN    GERMANY. 
I. 

Frankfort-on-the-Mainc,  Jan.  2,  1845. 
We  have  lately  ^  witnessed  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  all 
German  festivals  —  Christmas  —  which  is  celebrated  in  a  style  truly 
characteristic  of  ihe^  people.  About  the  commencement  of  December, 
the  Christmarkt,  or  fair,  was  opened  in  the  Romerberg',  and  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  The  booths,  decorated  with  green 
boughs,  were  filled  with  toys  of  various  kinds,  among  which,  during 
the  first  days,  the  figure  of  St.  Nicholas  was  conspicuous.  There  were  * 
bunches  of  wax  candles  to  illuminate"  the  Christmas  tree,  gingerbread 
with  printed  mottoes  in  poetry'',  beautiful  little  earthenware,  basket-work, 
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and  a  wilderness"'  ^playthings.  The  sixth  of  December,  being  Nicholas 
day'*,  the  booths  were  lighted  up,  and  the  square  was  filled  with  boys, 
running  from  one  stand  to  another,  all  shouting  and  talking  together  in 
the  most  joyous  confusion  ^  Nurses  were  going  around,  carrying  the 
smaller  children  in  their  arms,  and  parents  bought  presents  decorated 
with  sprigs  of  pine  and  carried  them  away. 

Many  of  the  tables  had  bundles  o/wds  with  gilded  bands,  which  were 
to  be  used  that  evening  by  the  persons  who  represented  St.  Nicholas. 
In  the  family  with  whom  we  reside,  one  of  our  German  friends  dressed 
himself*  very  grotesquely  with  a  mask,  fur  robe,  and  long  tapering  cap. 
He  came  in  with  a  bunch  q/'wds,  a  sack,  and  a  broom  for'"  sceptre. 
After  we  all  had  received  our  share  of  the  beating,  he  threw  the  contents 
of  his  bag  on  the  table,  and  while  we  were  scrambling  for  the  nuts  and 
apples,  gave  us  many  smart  raps  over  the  fingers.  In  many  families 
the  children  are  made  to  say "  :  "I  thank  you '^  Herr  Nicholas,"  and  the 
rods  are  hung  up  in  the  room  until  Christmas,  to  keep  them  in  good 
behaviour  ".  This  "  was  only  a  forerunner  of  the  "  Christkindchen's  " 
coming.  The  Nicholas  is  the  punishing  spirit,  and  the  "  Christkindchen  " 
the  rewarding  one. 

1,  turgli^.  2,  Render  '  of  the '  by  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.,  and  use  the 

attributive  construction  for  '  truly  —  people '.  3,  ouf  bcm  Oiomcrberge,  a 

large  square  (*lJla^,  m.)  in  the  City.  4,  (Sg  tvaven  bovt.  5,  jur  (kxi 

If it(^tuuo(.  6,  =  verses.  7,  =  great  number,  ajJeiige,  f.  8,  =  excitement. 
9,  fic^  werftcibcii.  10,  aU.  11,  ld§t  man  bie  Jlinbcr  fagcn.  12,  (Siic^. 

13,  urn  bie  .flcincn  baran  ju  evinuern,  fic^  gut  gu  fcetrageu.  14,  !£)cv  ©t.  (S.  103, 

N.  33)  SUcolau^tag;  forerunner,  aJcvftier,  f. 

Section  222. 

CHRISTMAS   IW   GERMANY. 
II. 

When  this  time  was  over,  we  all  began  preparing  secretly  our  presents 
for  Christmas.  Every  day  there  was'  a  consultation  about  the  things 
which  should  be  obtained  ^.  It  was  so  arranged  that  we  should  inter- 
change presents,  but  nobody  must'  know  beforehand  what  he  would 
receive.  What  pleasure  there  was  in  all  these  secret  purchases  and  pre- 
parations 1  Scarcely  anything  was  thought  or  spoken  of  but  Christmas, 
and  every  day  the  consultations  became  more  numerous  and  secret.  The 
trees  were  bought  some  time  before-hand,  but  as  we  Americans  were  to 
witness  the  festival  for  the  first  time,  we  were  not  allowed  to  see  them 
prepared,  in  order  that  the  effect  might  be  as  great  as  possible.  The 
market  in  the  Romerberg  Square  grew  constantly  larger  and  more  bril- 
liant. Every  night  it  was  illuminated  with  lamps  and  thronged  with 
people.  Quite  a  forest  sprang  up  in  the  street  before  our  door.  The  old 
stone  house  opposite,  with  the  traces  of  so  many  centuries  on  its  dark 
face,  seemed  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  garden.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  go 
out  every  evening  and  see  the  children  rushing  to  and  fro,  shouting  and 
selecting  toys  from  the  booths  and  talking  all  the  time  of  the  Christmas 

N  2 
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that  was  so  near  (S.  48,  N.  6).  The  poor  people  went  with  *  their  Uttle 
presents  hid  under  their  cloaks,  lest  their  children  might  see  them ;  every 
heart  was  glad,  and  every  countenance  wore  a  smile  of  secret  pleasure. 

Finally,  the  day  before  Christmas  arrived.  The  streets  were  so  full, 
I '  could  scarcely  make  my  way  through  ^,  and  the  sale  of  trees  went  on ' 
more  rapidly  than  ever.  These  were  *  usually  branches  of  pine  or  fir, 
set  upright '  in  a  little  miniature  garden  of  moss.  When  the  lamps  were 
lighted  at  night,  our  street  had  the  appearance  of  an  illuminated  garden. 
We  were  prohibited  from  entering  the  rooms  upstairs  in  which  the  grand 
ceremony  was  to  take  place,  being  obliged  "  to  take  our  seats  in  those 
arranged  for  the  guests,  and  to  await  with  impatience  the  hour  when  the 
"  Christkindchen  "  should  call  us. 

1,  flatt'fintien.               2,  =  procured,  an' f^affen.  3,  =  but  that  nobody 

should.              4,  went  with  =  had.              5,  =that  I.  6,  to  make  one's 

way  through,  fic^  ciiten  5Qcg  buid^  bie  SWctifle  bafjnen.  7,  soujiattcu  gef)cn. 

8,  bcj^c{)eii  (autS).      9,  wetc^e  .  .  .  tjituingejielU  4»aven.  10,  =  and  were  obliged. 

Sec/tou  223. 

CHRISTMAS   IN   GERMANY. 
III. 

Several  relatives  of  the  family  came  (S.  104,  N.  19),  and,  what  was  more 
agreeable,  they  brought  with  them  five  or  six  children.  I  was  anxious  to 
see  how  they  would  view  the  ceremony  \  Finally,  in  the  midst  of  an 
interesting  conversation,  we  heard  the  bell  ringing  at  the  head  of '^  the 
stairs.  We  all  started  up,  and  made  for  ^  the  door.  I  ran  up  the  steps 
with  the  children  at  my  heels,  and  at  the  top  met  *  a  blaze  of  dazzling 
light,  coming  from  the  open  door.  In  each  room  stood  a  great  table,  on 
which  presents  were  arranged,  amid  flowers  and  wreaths.  From  ^  the 
centre  rose  the  beautiful  Christmas  tree,  covered  with  wax  tapers  to  the 
very  top,  which  made  the  room  nearly  as  light  as  day  ^,  while  every  bough 
was  hung  with  sweetmeats  and  gilded  nuts.  The  children  ran  shouting 
around  the  table,  hunting''  their  presents,  while  the  older  persons  had 
theirs  pointed  out  to  them.  I  had  a  little  library  of  German  authors  as 
my  share ;  and  many  of  the  others  received  quite  valuable  gifts. 

But  how  beautiful  was  the  heartfelt  joy  that  shone  on  every  counte- 
nance 1  As  each  one  discovered  his  presents,  he  embraced  the  givers,  and 
it  was  a  scene  of  unmingled  joy  ^  It  is  a  glorious  feast,  this  Christmas 
time  1  What  a  chorus  from  happy  hearts  went  up  on  that  evening  to 
Heaven  1  Full  of  poetry  and  feeling,  and  glad  associations,  it  is  here 
anticipated  with  delight,  and  leaves  a  pleasant  memory  behind  it.  We 
may  laugh  at  such  simple  festivals  at  home,  and  prefer  to  shake  our- 
selves loose  from  every  shackle '  that  bears  the  rust  of  the  past,  but  we 
should  certainly  be  happier  if  some  of  these  beautiful  old  customs  were 
better  honoured.  They  renew  the  bond  of  feeling^"  between  families  and 
friends,  and  strengthen  their  kindly  sympathy ;  even  life-long  associates 
require  occasions  of  this  kind  to  freshen  the  tie  that  binds  them  together". 
— Bayard  Taylor,  "  Views  Afoot." 
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1,  \m  fie  fid^  bfi  bent  ^cjle  Bene^mcn.  irurben.  2,  at  the  head  of,  cbcn  auf. 

3,  =  ran  towards.  4,  =  found.  5,  =  In  ;  rose  =  stood.  6,  as  — 

day,  tageSljcH ;  'to  make',  here  erleuci^ten.  7,  =and  searched  for  (nac^). 

8,  =  cmpfaitgcn.  9,  Use  this   noun  in   the   pi.,  ^ffTcl"  ;  bears  =  bear. 

10,  =  love  ;  to  —  together,  um  ia&  fie  vcrHnteiibe  93anb  fcfict  ju  [c^urjcn. 


Section  224. 

NEW-YEAR'S   EVE   (S.  152,  N.  i)   IN   GERMANY. 

New- Year's  Eve  is  also  favoured  with  a  peculiar  celebration '  in  Ger- 
many. Everybody  remains  up  and  makes  himself  merry  until  midnight. 
The  Christmas  trees  are  again  lighted,  and  while  the  tapers  are  burning 
out,  the  family  play  for  ^  articles  which  they  have  purchased  and  hung  on 
the  boughs.  It  is  so  arranged  that  each  one  shall  win  as  much  as  he 
gives,  and  the  change ''  of  articles  creates  much  amusement.  One  of 
the  ladies  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  red  silk  handkerchief  and  a 
cake  of  soap,  while  a  cup  and  saucer  and  a  pair  of  scissors  fell  to  my  lot. 
As  midnight  drew  near,  the  noise  became  louder  in  the  streets,  and  com- 
panies of  people,  some  of  them  *  singing  in  chorus,  passed  by  on  their 
way  to  the  Zeil  ^  Finally,  it  struck  a  quarter  to  twelve,  the  windows 
were  opened,  and  every  one  waited  anxiously  for  the  clock  to  strike 
twelve.  At  the  first  sound,  such  a  cry  arose  as  one  may  imagine  when 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  persons  all  set  their  lungs  going  ^  at  once. 
Everybody  in  the  house,  in  the  street,  over  the  whole  city,  shouted  : 
"  Prost  Neujahr''!  " 

In  families,  all  the  members  embrace  each  other,  with  wishes  of  hap- 
piness for  the  new  year.  Then  the  windows  are  thrown  open,  and  they 
cry  to  their  neighbours  or  those  passing  by. 

After  we  had  exchanged  congratulations,  three  of  us  set  oiit  for  the 
Zeil.  The  streets  were  full  of  people,  shouting  to  one  another  and 
to  those  standing  at  the  open  windows.  We  failed  not  to  cry:  "  Prost 
Neujahr!"  wherever  we  saw  a  damsel  at  the  window,  and  the  words 
came  back  to  us  more  musically  than  we  sent  them.  Along  the  Zeil 
the  spectacle  was  most  singular.  The  great  wide  street  was  filled  with 
companies  of  men,  marching  up  and  down,  while  from  the  mass  rang  up 
one  deafening,  unending  shout,  that  seemed  to  pierce  the  black  sky 
above.  The  whole  scene  looked  stranger  and  wilder  in  the  flickering 
light  of  the  swinging  lamps*,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  must  re- 
semble a  night  in  Paris,  during  the  French  Revolution. — Bayard  Taylor, 
'■  Views  Afoot." 

1,  is  —  celebration  =  is  celebrated  in   (auf)  a  peculiar  way.  2,  um. 

3,  !Iaufc^  or  Jlu^taufc^,  m.  4,  =  of  whom  some  were.  5,  tic  3cil  is 

one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Frankfort  a/M.  6,   to  set  going,  in 

©elvegung  fe^en.  7,  Properly :  vJ3rciftt  OZcuja^r !     A  happy  New-Year  to 

you!  8,  Before  the  introduction  of  gas,  the  lamps  hung  in  the  middle 

of  the  street  on  ropes  which  were  attached  to  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
street. 
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Section  225. 

THE   TWO   ROBBERS. 

I. 
We  often  condemn  in  others  what  we  practise  ourselves. 

(Alexander  the  Great  in  his  tent.  A  man  with  a  fierce  countenance, 
chained  and  fettered,  brought  before  him.) 

Alexander. — What,  art  thou  the  Thracian  robber,  of  whose  exploits  I 
have  heard  so  much  ? 

Robber. — I  am  a  Thracian,  and  a  soldier. 

Alexander. — A  soldier  ? — a  thief,  a  plunderer,  an  assassin  !  the  pest 
of  the  country  1  I  could  honour  thy  courage,  but  I  must  detest  and 
punish  thy  crimes. 

Robber. — What  have  I  done  of  which  you  can  complain^? 

Alexander. — Hast  thou  not  set  at  defiance  my  authority,  violated  the 
public  peace,  and  passed  thy  life  ^  in  injuring  the  persons '  and  proper- 
ties of  thy  fellow-subjects*? 

Robber. — Alexander !  I  am  your  captive.  I  must  hear  what  you 
please  to  say,  and  endure  what  you  please  to  inflict.  But  my  soul  is 
unconquered ;  and  if  I  reply  at  all  *  to  your  reproaches,  I  will  reply  like 
a  free  man. 

Alexander. — Speak  freely.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  take  ^  the  advantage 
of  my  power,  to  silence  those  with  whom  I  deign  to  converse  ! 

Robber. — I  must  then  answer  your  question  by  another.  How  have 
you  passed  your  life  ? 

Alexander. — Like  a  hero.  Ask  Fame'',  and  she  will  tell  you.  Among 
the  brave,  I  have  been  the  bravest ;  among  sovereigns,  the  noblest ; 
among  conquerors,  the  mightiest. 

1,  ftc^  iibcr  etlvaS  betfagcn.  Use  the  2nd  person  Plural  when  the  robber  ad- 
dresses Alexander.  2,  unb  bcin  Scbcn  bamit  ju^ebrat^t.  3,  =  the  personal 
safety.  4,  bcincr  Ulcbcnmcnfd^cn.  5,  ubcrl)auvt.  6,  =  to  use. 
7,  '  Fame,'  here  gama,  tic  ®ottiu  bed  iRuf)mc3.  Fame,  or  Fama,  was  a  poetical 
deity,  represented  as  having  wings  and  blowing  a  trumpet.  A  temple  was 
dedicated  to  her  by  the  Romans. 

Section  226. 

THE  TWO   ROBBERS. 

II. 

Robber. — And  does  not  Fame  speak  of  me  too  ?  Was  there  (S.  82, 
N.  7)  ever  a  bolder  captain  of  a  more  valiant  band  ?  Was  there  ever — 
but  I  scorn  to  boast.  You  yourself  know  that  I  have  not  been  easily 
subdued. 

Alexander.— Still,  what  are  you  but  a  robber,  a  base,  dishonest 
robber  ? 

Robber. — And  what  is  a  conqueror  ?  Have  not  you,  too,  gone  about 
the  earth '  like  an  evil  genius,  blasting  "^  the  fair  fruits  of  peace  and  in- 
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dustry,  plundering,  ravaging,  killing '  without  law,  without  justice,  merely 
to  gratify  an  insatiable  lust  for  dominion  ?  All  that  I  have  done  to  a 
single  district  with  a  hundred  followers,  you  have  done  to  whole  nations 
with  a  hundred  thousand.  If  I  have  stripped  individuals  \  you  (S.  27, 
N.  8)  have  ruined  kings  and  princes.  If  I  have  burned  a  few  hamlets, 
you  have  desolated  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  and  cities  of  the  earth. 
What  is  then  the  diff"erence  ',  but  that,  as  you  were  born  a  king,  and  I  a 
private  man  ^  you  have  been  able  to  become  a  mightier  robber  than  I  ? 

Alexander. — But  if  I  have  taken  like  a  king,  I  have  given  like  a  king. 
If  I  have  subverted  empires,  I  have  founded  greater.  1  have  cherished' 
arts,  commerce,  and  philosophy. 

Robber. — I,  too,  have  freely  given  to  the  poor,  what  I  took  from  the 
rich.  I  have  established  order  and  discipline  among  the  most  ferocious 
of  mankind  ^  and  have  stretched  out  my  protecting  arm  over  the  oppressed. 
I  know,  indeed,  little  of  the  philosophy  you  talk  of ;  but  I  believe  neither 
you  nor  I  will  ever  atone  to  the  world  for  the  mischiefs  we  have  done. 

Alexander. — Leave  me  ! — Take  off  his  chains,  and  use  him  well. 
Are  we,  then,  so  much  like? — Alexander  and  a  Robber?— Let  me  re- 
flect*.— Dr.  AiKiN. 

1,  'to  go  about  the  earth'  here  uBer  bie  (Srbe  '^erjicf)cn,  conjugated  with  fein. 
2,  =  to  (urn  .  .  .  ju)  blast,  »cniicf)ten.  3,  =  Have  you  not  plundered,  ravaged 

and  killed.  4,  =  robbed  common  citizens.  5,  53fittl)t  benn  jwifdjeu  im3 

bcibcn  cin  anbcrer  Untcrfc^ieb  alg  ber,  ba§ ;  followed  by  '  you  have  —  than  I ',  ac- 
cording to  S.  211,  N.  9.  6,  =  common  citizen.  7,  here  =  protected, 
8,  =of  all  men.        0,  3c^  it5i((  bariiber  na^benfeii. 

Sech'on  227. 

A   TOUCHING   SCENE   AT   SEA. 
I. 

Two  weeks  ago  ^  on  board  an  English  steamer,  a  little  ragged  boy, 
aged  nine  years,  was  discovered  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  voyage  oul 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  carried  before  the  first  mate,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  deal  with  such  cases.  When  questioned  as  to  his  object 
in  being  stowed  away  ^  and  who  brought  him  on  board,  the  boy,  who  had 
a  beautiful  sunny  face,  and  eyes  that  looked  like  the  very  mirrors  of  truth, 
replied  that  his  stepfather  did  it,  because  he  could  not  afford  ^  to  keep 
him,  nor  to  pay  his  passage  ou/  to  Halifax,  where  he  had  an  aunt  who  * 
was  well  off,  and  to  whose  house  he  was  going.  The  mate  did  not 
believe  the  story,  in  spite  of  the  winning  face  and  truthful  *  accents  of 
the  boy.  He  had  seen  too  much  of  stow-aways  ^  to  be  easily  deceived 
by  them,  he  said ;  and  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the  boy  had  been 
brought  on  board  and  provided  with  food  by  the  sailors.  The  little 
fellow  was  very  roughly  handled  in  consequence.  Day  by  day  he  was 
questioned  and  re-questioned,  but  always  with  the  same  result.  He  did 
not  know  a  sailor  on  board,  and  his  father  alone  had  secreted  him,  and 
given  him  the  food  which  he  ate.  At^  last  the  mate,  wearied  by  the 
boy's  persistence  in  the  same  story,  and  perhaps  a  little  anxious  to 
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inculpate  the  sailors,  seized  him  one  day  by  the  collar,  and  dragging 
him  to  the  fore^  told  him  that  (S.  211,  N.  9)  unless  he  would  tell 
the  truth  in  ten  minutes  from  that  time,  he  would  hang  him  from  the 
yard-arm. 

1,  93or  wicr^e^n  Stagcn,  after  which  place  predicate  and  subject  [one  dis- 
covered], since,  as  a  rule,  only  one  part  of  the  adjuncts  to  the  predicate 
should  be  placed  before  it.  2,  as  —  away  =  tranim  er  aiifg  ©(iiiT  gcfdjmuggelt 

fei  (App.  §§28  and  30).  3,  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  you,  tneine  SWittel  ge; 

flatten  mit  nicfct,  tub  ju  eradtiren.  4,  The  relative  clause  '  who  —  off'  may  be 
avoided  by  using  the  adjective  '  n.'c()t{)abcnl) '  before  '  aunt '.  5,  here  glaub 

ivurbig ;  accents,  ®)irac!^e.  6,  '  the  stow-away '  may  perhaps  be  rendered 

by  bet  Singefc^mitggelte.  7,  It  will  easily  be  seen  that,  on  account  of  the 

length  of  this  period  and  of  the  many  dependent  clauses  contained  therein, 
it  requires  an  altogether  different  form  of  construction  in  German.  The 
author  will,  however,  refrain  from  indicating  the  form  to  be  used,  the  student 
being  by  this  time  expected  to  have  attained  sufficient  skill  and  practice  for 
dealing  with  such  cases.  8,  auf^  ioorbeiteil  beg  (Sd>ijffg. 


Sec/ion  228. 

A   TOUCHING   SCENE   AT  SEA. 
II. 

He  then  made  him  sit  down  under  it  on  the  deck.  All  around  him 
were  the  passengers  and  sailors  of  the  watch,  and  in  front  of  him  stood 
the  inexorable  mate,  with  his  chronometer  in  his  hand,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  ship  by  his  side.  It  was  the  finest  sight,  said  our  informants 
that  he  ever  beheld — to  see  the  pale,  proud,  sorrowful  face  of  that  noble 
boy,  his  head  erect,  his  beautiful  eyes  bright  through  the  tears  that 
suffused  them.  When  eight  minutes  had  fled^  the  mate  told  him  he 
had  but  two  minutes  to  live,  and  advised  him  to  speak  the  truth  and  save 
his  life ;  but  he  replied  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  sincerity  by  asking 
(S.  Ill,  N.  6)  the  mate  if  he  might  pray.  The  mate  said  nothing,  but 
nodded  his  head,  turned  as  pale  as  a  ghost  ^,  and  shook  wM  trernbling 
like  a  reed  with  ^  the  wind.  And  there,  all  eyes  turned  on  him,  the  brave 
and  noble  little  fellow,  this  poor  waif,  whom  society  owned  not,  and 
whose  own  stepfather  could  not  care  for  him  —  there  he  knelt,  with 
clasped  hands,  and  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven,  while  he  repeated  *  audibly 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  prayed  the  Lord  Jesus  to  take  him  to  heaven. 
There  then  occurred  (S.  104,  N.  19)  a  scene  as  at  Pentecost.  Sobs 
broke®  from  the  strong  hard  hearts,  as  the  mate  sprang  forward  to 
the  boy,  and  kissed  and  blessed  him,  and  told  him  how  sincerely  he 
believed  his  story,  and  how  glad  he  was  that  he  had  been  willing 
enough  to  face  death"  and  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  truth  of  his 
word. — Rev.  E.  Davies. 

1,  Place  'said  —  informant  (here  ©etrafjr^mann,  m.)' after  '  that  —  beheld '. 
2,   =  were  over.  3,  as  —  ghost,  gcifleibtji(^.  4,=  in.  5,  =  said; 

audibly  =  aloud.        6,  (Sin  <£cf)luc^jen  entrang  fic^,  followed  by  the  Dat.       7,  to 
face  death,  bem  !lobe  ing  ?Uitli^  fd^auen,  or  bem  Scbe  tro^'bieten. 
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S^c^ion  229. 

AN   ORATION   ON   THE   POWER   OF   HABIT. 
I. 

I  will  now  speak  of  a  habit  which  I  believe  ^  is,  more  than  any  other, 
debasing,  degrading,  and  embruting  to  man  ^  both  ^  physically,  intellec- 
tually, and  morally.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  an  address  */u/l  of  my 
favourite  theme  [temperance],  but  I  must  speak  of  it'.  I  must  speak  of 
it  before  this  assembly,  for  I  shall  never  see  you  again  till  we  meet  on 
that  day  when  we  shall  see  things  as  they  are  *.  Let  me  then  speak  of 
one  habit  which,  in  its  power,  and ''  influence,  and  *  fascination,  seems  to 
rear  its  head  like  a  Goliath  or  Saul  above  all  its  kindred  agencies  of 
demoralization ;  I  allude  to  *  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  until  that  habit  becomes  a  fascination '".  You  will  allow  me 
to  give  "  my  opinions  upon  these  points  freely.  I  consider  drunkenness 
not  merely  to  be  a  moral  evil,  but  also  a  physical  evil,  and  ^'^  it  depends  a 
great  deal  more  upon  the  temperament,  and  the  constitution,  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  young  man,  whether  if  he  falls  into  the  drinking  usages  of 
society,  it  becomes  a  habit  or  not,  than  it  does  upon  his  strength  of  mind 
or  firmness  of  purpose  '^ 

Take  a  young  man,  and  he  shall  be  full  of  fire  "  and  poetry.  He 
shall  be  ^*  of  a  nervous  temperament  and  generous  heart ;  fond  of  society, 
and  open  and  manly  in  everything  he  does.  Every  one  loves  him. 
That  is  the  man  most  liable  to  become  intemperate. 

1,  =  as  I  believe.  2,  is  ...  to  man,  auf  ben  2)?enf(^cn  tttirft.  3,  '  both  ', 
^iet  unb  jn?ar.  4,  to  give  an  address  to  a  person,  eiucm  eiue  9lebe  fatten ;  of, 

uber.  5,  t^  mu^  baefelbe  abec  wenigftenS  beru^ren  (allude  to).  6,  Render 

'for — are*  Liter.  =  for  we  shall  see  one  another  only  (S.  109,  N.  5)  on  that 
day,  when  (wo)  we  shall  see  (fc^aucn)  the  things  in  their  true  form  (@e|la(t,  f.). 
7,  =  in    its.  8,  =  and  its.  9>  =  I   mean;    of  using  — 

beverage  =  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  10,  until  —  fascination,  bid 

tiefc  @crco^n{)eit  fiiicn  jaubcr^aften  Otcij  auf  ben  SWenfi^en  au^iibt.  11,  =  express. 

12,  Say  '  and  when  a  young  man  once  follows  the  general  habit  of  taking  in- 
toxicating liquors,  it  depends,  etc'  13,  his  —  purpose,  feine  ©eiflcgjcbec 
ffliUeneifraft.  14,  =  who  is  full  of  (ttoUcr)  fire.  15,  The  student  will 
do  well  to  omit  the  words  '  He  shall  be '  and  join  this  period  to  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

Section  230. 

AN  ORATION  ON  THE  POWER  OP  HABIT. 
II. 
He  enters  ^  into  the  outer  circle  of  the  whirlpool,  and  throws  care  to 
the  winds  ^  There  he  thinks  to  stay,  but  he  gets  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  fatal  gulf,  until  he  is  swept  into  the  vortex  before  he  dreamed  of 
danger.  This  thing,  habit  ^  comes  gradually.  Many  a  man  who  has 
acquired  *  a  habit  of  drinking,  but  does  not  exactly  proceed  to  excess ', 
is  rescued  simply  by  possessing  certain  physical  qualities  which  his  poor 
unfortunate  friend  had  not.  You  say  :  "  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  become 
a  drunkard!"    So  He  thought  once.    You  say:  "I  can  leave  it  off*  when 
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I  like,"  as  if  He  at  first  had  not  had  (App.  §  33)  the  power  to  leave  it  oflf 
when  he  liked.  You  say  :  "  I  have  too  sound  an  intellect  to  become 
a  drunkard,"  as  if  He  were  born  without  an  intellect.  You  say  :  "  I  have 
too  much  pride  in  myself,  too  much  self-respect,"  as  if  He  were  not  once 
as  proud  as  you."  The  way  men  acquire  this  habit,  u  by  looking  on 
those  ^  who  proceed  to  excess  as  naturally  inferior  to  themselves.  The 
difference  between  you  and  the  drunkard  is  just  this,  that  you  could  leave 
off*  the  habit,  but  won't;  he  would'  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  but 
cannot.  I  tell  you,  young  men  ^°,  that  while  the  power  of  a  bad  habit 
is  stripping  you  of  nerve  [pi.],  and  {S>.  10,  N.  9)  energy,  and  freshness  of 
feeling  ",  it  does  not  destroy  your  responsibility.  You  are  accountable 
to  God  for  every  power,  and  talent,  and  influence  with  which  you  have 
been  endowed. 

1,  =  approaches.  2,  to  throw  care  to  the  winds,  fid^  fcitic  (Sorgen  ma<^eu. 

3,  =What  one  calls  habit.  4,  to  acquire  a  habit,  in  cine  @cKipt)ii{)eit  cerfallen. 
5,  bet  bicfflbe  jcboc^  cigcntlic^  nidjt  ubcvtrcibt.  6,  to  leave  off,  auff)cren.  7,  =  by 
considering  (()alteu)  those  ;  to  proceed  to  excess,  fic^  bcm  Ubevma^  ergeben  ;  as  — 
themselves  =  as  (fur)  being  worse  than  themselves.  8,  here  aufgcbcn. 

9,  =and  that  he  would  give  it  up.  10,  Commence  the  period  with  '  Young 
men '.  H,  @efiif)l0fiif(^e,  f. 

Section  231. 

AW  ORATION  ON  THE  POWER  OP  HABIT. 
III. 

If  you  say :  "  Should  I  find  the  practice  by  experience  to  be  injurious, 
I  will  give  it  up,"  surely  that  is  not  common  sense  \  You  might  as  well 
say :  "  I  will  put  my  hand  into  the  nest  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  when  I 
find  out  that  he  has  stuck  his  fangs  into  me  *,  I  will  draw  it  out  and  get 
cured." 

I  remember  riding  from'  Buffalo  to  the  Niagara  Falls,  and  said  to  a 
gentleman:  "What  river  is  that,  Sir?"  "That,"  he  said,  "is  Niagara 
River*."  "Well,  it  is  a  beautiful  stream,"  said  I,  "bright,  and  fair,  and 
glossy;  how  far  off  are  the  rapids"?"  "Only  a  mile  or  two,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Is  it  possible  that  (S.  66,  N.  15)  only  a  mile  or  two  from  us  we 
shall  find  the  water  in  the  turbulence  which  it  must  show  when  near  the 
falls?"  "You  will  find  it  so,  Sir."  And  so  I  did  find  it;  and  that  first 
sight  of  the  Niagara  I  shall  never  forget.  Now,  launch  your  boat  on 
that  Niagara  river ;  it  is  bright,  smooth,  beautiful,  and  glossy.  There 
is  a  ripple  at  the  bow  *,  and  the  silvery  wake  "^  you  leave  behind  adds  to 
your  enjoyment.  Down  the  stream  you  glide  ;  oars,  sails,  and  helm 
are  in  proper  trim,  and  you  set  out  *  on  your  pleasure  excursion '. 
Suddenly  some  one  cries  out  from  the  bank:  "Young  men,  ahoy'°!" 
"  What  is  it  "  !" — "  The  rapids  are  below  you  ^"^ !" — "  Ha,  ha!  we  have 
heard  of  the  rapids,  but  we  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  get  there  ".  If  we 
go  [=If  it  goes]  too  fast,  then  up  wiih  the  helm'*,  then  set  the  mast  in 
the  socket ",  hoist  the  sail,  and  speed  to  land '".  Then  on  '^,  boys ; 
don't  be  alarmed — there's  no  danger  I " 
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1,  =  reasonable.  2,  stuck --- me  =  bitten  me.  3,  riding  from  =  that 

I  during  a  journey  from  ;  change  'and  said  to'  into  'asked*.  4,  Use  the 

def.  art,  5,  bie  @tromf(^ncllen.  6,  '^ai  SBaffcr  frdufelt  ftc^  am  Su^  beS  33ootcd. 
7,  Jtieliraffcr,  n.       8,  '  to  set  out  on  ',  here  an'trctcn,  v.  tr.       9,  a^ercjiiugui^^tour. 

10,  Dijoi !  of  which  pronounce  every  vowel  separately  and  slowly  in  the 
German  way.  11,  ^<xS  giebta.  12,  are  below  you,  finb  bort  unten  niit 
ipeit  con  euc^  !  13,  as  —  there,  fo  h?eit  ju  faf)ren.  14,  bann  fc^neK  bad 
<Steuetrubcr  ^inetn.  15,  bann  rtc^ten  nix  ben  SKafi  auf.  16,  unb  eileu  ani 
fianb  1        17,  2)a^cr  nut  immec  vonrdvtd. 

Section  232. 

AN  ORATION  ON  THE  POWER  OF  HABIT. 
IV. 

"Young  men,  ahoy,  there T — "What  is  it?" — "The  rapids  are  below 
you!" — "Ha,  ha!  we  will  laugh  and  quaff;  all  things  delight  us.  What 
care  we  for  the  future  ?  No  man  ever  saw  it.  '  Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof'.'  We  will  enjoy  life  while  we  may'^;  we  will  catch 
pleasure  as  it  flies.  This  is  enjoyment;  time  enough^  to  steer  out  of 
danger  when  we  are  driving  swiftly  with  the  current." — "  Young  men, 
ahoy!" — "What  is  it?" — "Beware!  Beware!  The  rapids  are  below 
you!" — Now  you  see  water  foaming*  all  around  you. — See  how  fast  you 
pass  that  point!  —  Up  with  the  helm! — Now  turn  ^ !  —  Pull  hard® — 
quick  ! — quick  ! — pull  for  your  lives ! — pull  till  ^  the  blood  starts  from  the 
nostrils,  and  the  veins  stand  like  whipcord  upon  the  brow  !  Set  the  mast 
in  the  socket !  hoist  the  sail !  Ah,  ah  ! — it  is  too  late !  Shrieking, 
cursing,  howling,  blaspheming,  over  you  go  * ! — Thousands  go  over  the 
rapids  of  Intemperance  *  every  year,  through  the  power  of  evil  habit, 
crying  out  all  the  while ^":  "When  I  find  out  that  it  is  injuring  me,  I 
will  give  it  up!"  The  power  of  evil  habit,  I  repeat,  is  fascinating",  is 
deceptive ;  and  man  may  go  on  arguing  and  coming  to  conclusions 
while  on  the  way  down  to  destruction  ^'^. — J.  B.  Gough. 

1,  (S3  ift  gemig,  ba^  ciu  jeglic^cr  Slag  feine  eigcnc  ^lage  \:^<iSii\  2,  fo  laiige 

wir  e«  no(^  fcnncn.  3,  eg  blcibt  un«  no^  3fit  gniug.  4,  f(^dumcnbeS 

SBaffer.  5,  '  to  turn  ',  here  um'fef)rcn.  6,  Pull,  flUubcrt ;  '  hard  ',  here 

au6  ScibcSfraften.  7,  Supply  the  pron.  eit*  here;  starts  =  streams  ;  from 

the  nostrils,  oM  ber  Clafe.  8,  jlur^t  il)r  in  ben  Slbgrunb  ^inunter!         9,  llvnnf-' 

fui^t,  f.,  seems  to  be  the  right  expression  here,  although  the  dictionaries 
translate  the  word  by  Unmd§igttit,  f.,  and  4}c((erei,  f.  10,  unb  rufen  immer. 

11,  here  beftrirfenb  ;  is  =  and.  12,  and  —  destruction  =  and  often  we  are 
still  occupied  with  arguing  a  matter  (eine  (Sad)e  grunblic^  5U  ercrteni)  in  order 
to  come  (gclangen)  to  a  definite  conclusion,  when  we  are  (jt(^  bejxuben)  already 
on  the  way  to  destruction  (a3erberben,  n.). 

Section  233. 

A   CURIOUS   STORY'. 
I. 
We  heard  a  curious  story '  at  Tristan  *  about  two  Germans  who  had 
settled  nearly  two  years  before  on  Inaccessible  Island '.     Once  a  year, 
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about  the  month  c/" December,  the  Tristan  men  go*  to  the  two  outlying 
islands  to  pick  up  the  few  seals  which  are  still  to  be  found  there.  On 
two  of  these  occasions  they  had  seen  the  Germans,  and  within  a  few 
months  smoke  had  risen  from  the  island,  which  they  attributed  *  to  their 
having  fired  (S.  161,  N.  21)  some  of  the  brushwood;  but  as  they  had 
seen  or  heard  nothing  of  them  since,  they  thought  the  probability  was 
that  they  had  perished.  Captain  Nares  *  wished  to  visit  the  other  islands, 
and  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  two  men  was  an  additional  object  in 
doing  so''. 

Next  morning  we  were  close  under  Inaccessible  Island,  the  second  in 
size  of  the  little  group  of  three.  The  ship  was  surrounded  by  multitudes 
of  penguins ',  and  as  few  of  us  had  any  previous  personal  acquaintance 
with  this  eccentric  form  of  life  *,  we  followed  their  movements  with  great 
interest.  The  penguin  as  a  rule  swims  under  water,  rising  now  and  then 
and  resting  on  the  surface,  like  one  of  the  ordinary  water-birds,  but  more 
frequently  with  its  body  entirely  covered,  and  only  lifting  its  head  from 
time  to  lime  to  breathe. 

The  structure  of  Inaccessible  Island  is  very  much  the  same  as  Tristan, 
only  the  pre-eminent  feature  '**  of  the  latter,  the  snowy  cone,  is  wanting. 
A  wall  of  volcanic  rocks,  about  the  same  height  as  the  cliff  at  Tristan, 
and  which  one  is  inclined  to  believe  to  have  been  at  one  time  con- 
tinuous with  it,  entirely  surrounds  Inaccessible  Island,  faUing  for  the 
most  part  sheer"  into  the  sea,  and  it  seems  that  it  slopes  sufficiently 
to  allow  a  tolerably  easy  ascent  to  the  plateau  on  the  top  at  one  point 
only. 

1,  This  story  is  taken  from  Mr.  W.  J.  J.  Spry's  most  interesting  account 
of  •  The  Cruise  of  the  Challenger '.  The  Tristan  d'  Acunha  group  of  islands 
(tie  (Sifrifc^ungesinfcln),  so  named  from  the  Portuguese  navigator  who  discovered 
it  early  in  the  i6th  century,  lies  in  mid-ocean,  about  1300  miles  south  of 
St.  Helena  and  1500  miles  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nearly  on  a  line 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn  ;  it  is  thus  probably  the 
most  isolated  and  remote  of  all  the  abodes  of  men.  The  group  consists  of 
the  larger  Island  of  Tristan  and  two  smaller  islands — Inaccessible  Island,  about 
1 8  miles  south-west  from  Tristan,  and  Nightingale  Island,  twenty  miles  south 
of  the  main  island.  Tristan  only  is  permanently  inhabited,  the  other  two  are 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  sealers.  In  the  year  1829  Tristan  was  inhabited 
by  27  families  ;  in  1836  it  possessed  a  population  of  42  ;  in  1852  the  population 
had  risen  to  85,  and  in  1867  this  number  was  only  exceeded  by  one.  2,  Sluf 
fccr  3nfcl  !£viilan,  which  place  at  the  head  of  the  period ;  about,  uber,  with  Ace. 

3,  The  author  finds  that  the  best  German  maps  use  the  English  name  of  *  In- 
accessible Island'  unaltered.     This  is  also  the  case  with  '  Nightingale  Island'. 

4,  \a\)Xtn  ;  '  to  go ',  when  used  in  the  sense  of  '  travelling,  riding  (in  a 
carriage),  driving,  sailing,  etc.',  is  mostly  rendered  by  vcifcii  (gener- 
ally used  for  greater  distances)  or  by  frtbrcii.  When  used  in  the 
sense  of '  riding  on  horseback,'  it  is  rendered  by  rritcil.  5,  =  which 
they  attributed  to  the  circumstance.  6,  Captain  Nares  was  the  commander 
of  '  The  Challenger '  at  that  time.  7,  and  —  so  =  and  as  he  was  anxious 
(bcgicrig)  to  ascertain  (erforf(^cn)  the  fate  of  the  two  men,  the  voyage  [there, 
bat)iii]  was  at  once  determined  upon.  8,  tcr  ^inguiii,  pi.  c.  9,  with  — 
lile,  mit  bicfer  ci^cntiimli^en  ^Jogelart.  10,  =  the  characteristic  peculiarity. 
11,  =  straight. 


I 


I 
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Section  234. 

A  CUKIOUS   STORY. 
II. 

There  is  a  shallow  bay  in  which  the  ship  anchored  in  fifteen  fathoms 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island ;  and  there,  as  in  Tristan,  a  narrow  belt  of 
low  ground,  extending  for  about  a  mile  along  the  shore,  is  interposed 
between  the  cliff  and  the  sea.  A  pretty  waterfall  tossed  itself  down, 
about  the  middle  of  the  bay,  over  the  cliff  from  the  plateau  above.  A 
little  way  down  it  was  nearly  lost  in  spray,  like  the  Staubbach  of 
Schaffhausen,  and  collected  itself  again  into  a  rivulet  \  where  it  regained 
the  rock  at  the  lower  level.  A  hut  built  of  stones  and  clay,  and  roofed 
with  spars  and  thatch,  lay  in  a  little  hollow  ^  near  the  waterfall,  and  the 
two  Germans,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  but  enraptured  at  the  sight 
of  the  ship  and  longing  for  a  passage  anywhere  out  of  the  island,  were ' 
down  on  the  beach,  waiting  for  the  first  boat.  Their  story  is  a  curious 
one  *,  and  as  Captain  Nares  agreed  °  to  take  them  to  the  Cape,  we  had 
ample  time  to  get  an  account  of  their  adventures,  and  to  supplement 
from  their  experience  such  crude  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  place  as  we 
could  gather  during  our  short  stay  ^ 

Frederick  and  Gustav  Stoltenhoff  are  sons  of  a  dyer  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Qlac^en).  Frederick,  the  elder,  was  employed  in  a  merchant's  office  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war  (1870).  He  was 
called  on  to  serve  in  the  German  army,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Metz  and  Thionville.  At  the 
end  of  the  campaign  he  was  discharged,  and  returned  home  to  find  his 
old  situation  filled  up, 

1,  geflattete  [i^  jeboc^   tincbet  ju  cincm   ffcinen  S3ai$e.  2,  9Bcrtiefitng,  f. 

3,  =  stood.     Consult  S.  5,  N.  2.         4,  =  very  (^oc^ft)  curious.         5,  =  granted 
them  their  request.  6,  Let  the  student  endeavour  to  construe  this  pas- 

sage by  means  of  the  attributive  construction,  which   will  prove  excellent 
practice. 

Section  235. 

A   CTJBIOUS   STORY. 
III. 

In  the  meantime,  his  younger  brother,  Gustav,  who  was  a  sailor  and 
had  already  made  several  trips,  had  joined  '  on  the  ist  of  August,  1870, 
at  Greenock,  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  the  English  ship  "  Beacon  Light," 
bound  for  Rangoon.  On  the  way  out^  the  cargo,  which  consisted  of 
coal,  caught  fire '  when  they  were  from  *  six  to  seven  hundred  miles 
north-west  of  Tristan  d' Acunha,  and  for  (S.  166,  N.  10)  three  days  all 
hands  *  were  doing  their  utmost  to  extinguish  the  fire.  On  the  third  day, 
the  hatches,  which  had  been  battened  down,  to  exclude  the  air,  blew  up  ^ 
the  main  hatch  carrying  overboard''  the  second  mate  who  had  been 
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Standing  on  it  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  The  boats  had  been  pro- 
visioned beforehand,  ready  to  leave  the  ship.  Two  of  the  crew  were 
drowned  through  one  of  the  boats  being  swamped  *,  and  the  survivors,  to 
the  number  of  sixteen,  were  stowed  in  the  long-boat.  Up  to  this  time 
the  ship  had  been  nearing  Tristan  with  a  fair  wind  at  the  rate  of*  six 
knots  an  hour '°,  so  that  they  had  now  only  about  three  hundred  miles 
to  go.  They  abandoned  the  ship  on  Friday ;  on  Saturday  afternoon  they 
sighted  Tristan,  and  on  the  following  day  a  boat  came  off  to  their  assistance 
and  towed  them  ashore. 

The  shipwrecked  crew  remained  for  eighteen  days  at  Tristan  d'  Acunha, 
during  which  time  they  were  treated  with  all  kindness  and  hospitality. 
They  were  relieved  by  the  ill-fated  "  Northfleet,"  bound  for  Aden  with 
coal,  and  Gustav  Stoltenhoff  found  his  way  back  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1,  to  join  a  ship,  fic^  cincm  (S(^iffe  tierfjcucrn.  2,  =  On  the  voyage  thither 

(t)cvtf)in).  3,  to  catch  fire,  in  Sranb  gerateti.  4,  =  about,  uiiflcfa^r. 

5,  'all  hands',  here  =  all  sailors, tie  i^Al^i  aj?auiifc^aft,  aUe  ^Kvitvofen,  alle  ©d^iff^lcute. 

6,  in  bic  Suft  fpvcnc^cn  ;  the  hatches,  t>te  !^ufen ;  the  main  hatch,  tie  gvoge  I'ufe. 

7,  =  and  the  main  hatch  carried  overboard  (iibet  SBorb  fc^leubcrn).  8,  =  through 
the  sinking  of  one  of  the  boats.  9,  'at  the  rate  of,  referring  to  the 
rapidity  of  motion,  is  rendered  by  'nitt  cinet  iSrf)llPUifltfit  ttOll',  but  when 
referring  to  price,  is  generally  rendered  by  '  jam  ^rcifc  »0U'.  10,  an 
hour,  in  bcv  (Stlliibe,  pev  Stini&p,  or  &ic  (Stllltt)C.  He  receives  20  marks 
a  week,  er  cr^att  20  SWavf  bie  SBodje  (or  Jvoc^cutlic^). 

Seaion  236. 

A  CURIOUS  STORY. 
IV. 

During  his  stay  at  Tristan  he  heard  that  a  large  number  of  seals  were 
to  be  had  among  the  islands  \  and  he  seems  to  have  been  greatly  pleased 
with  the  Tristaners  and  to  have  formed  a  project  of  returning  there. 
When  he  got  home,  his  brother  had  just  got  back  from  the  war  and 
was  unemployed ;  he  infected  him  with  his  notion  ^,  and  the  two  agreed  ^ 
to  join  in  a  venture  to  Tristan  to  see  what  they  could  (App.  §  33)  make  * 
by  seal-hunting  and  barter. 

They  accordingly  sailed  for"  St.  Helena  in  August  1871,  and  on  the 
6th  of  November  left  St.  Helena  for  Tristan  in  an  American  whaler 
bound  on  a  cruise '  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  captain  of  the  whaler, 
who  had  been  often  at  Tristan  d'  Acunha,  had  some  doubt  of  the  re- 
ception which  the  young  men  would  get'  if  they  went  as  permanent 
settlers*  there,  and  he  spoke  so  strongly  of  the  advantages  of  Inaccessible 
Island,  on  account  of  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  of  its 
being  the  centre "  of  the  seal-fishing,  that  they  changed  their  plans  and 
were  landed  on  the  west  side  of  Inaccessible  Island  on  the  27th  of 
November  187 1, — early  in  summer.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the 
■whaler  departed,  leaving  them  the  only  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  most 
remote  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  do  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  in  the  least  depressed  by  their  isolation. 
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The  same  day  the  younger  brother  clambered  up  to  the  plateau  with 
the  help  of  the  tussock  grass  '°,  in  search  of  goats  or  pigs,  and  remained 
there  all  night,  and  on  the  following  day  the  two  set  to  work  to  build 
themselves  a  hut  for  shelter.  They  had  reached  the  end  of  their  voyage 
by  no  means  unprovided,  and  the  inventory  of  their  belongings'^  is 
curious. 

1,  in  bcr  ©cgcnb  berSiifeln.  2,  =he  persuaded  (gcnjinncn,  str.  v.  tr.)  his 

brother  for  his  plan.  3,  uberciu'fommen  ;  to  join  —  to  Tristan  =  to  under- 

take the  adventurous  voyage  to  Tristan.  4,  =earn.  5,  =to.  6,  The 
vessel  is  bound  on  a  cruise  in  the  Atlantic,  iaS  @(!^iff  if!  baju  bcfiimmt,  im  attaru 
tif(^cn  D^can  um'^erjufreu^^fn.  7,  had  —  get  =  doubted  (jnjcifelte  baran)  that 

the  young  men  would  be  kindly  (freunb(ic^)  received  {aufnc^mcn).  Use  the 

active  voice  with  *  man  '.  8,  He  went  there  as  a  permanent  settler,  cv 

lic§  <i^  bovt  baucrub  niebet.  9,  =  and  of  its  central  (^^entral)  position  for  seal- 

fishing.  10,  bo3  Suffocfgrag.  11,  here  ^abfetigfeiteu,  Nom.  PI. 

Sech'on  237. 

A  CURIOUS  STORY. 
V. 
They  had  an  old  whale-boat  ^  which  they  had  bought  at  St.  Helena, 
with  mast,  sails,  and  oars,  three  spars  for  a  roof,  a  door,  and  a  glazed 
window ;  a  wheel-barrow,  two  spades  and  a  shovel,  two  pickaxes,  a  saw, 
a  hammer,  two  chisels,  two  or  three  gimlets,  and  some  nails  ;  a  kettle, 
a  frying-pan,  two  sauce-pans,  knives  and  forks,  and  some  crockery ;  two 
blankets  each,  and  empty  covers  ^  which  they  afterwards  filled  with  sea- 
birds'  down.  They  had  a  lamp,  a  bottle  of  oil,  and  six  dozen  boxes  of 
Bryant  and  May's  matches. 

For  internal  use'  they  had  two  hundred  pounds  ^ flour,  two  hundred 
pounds  of  rice,  one  hundred  pounds  0/"  biscuits,  twenty  pounds  ^coffee, 
ten  pounds  ^tea,  thirty  pounds  0/  sugar,  three  pounds  of  table-salt,  a 
little  pepper,  eight  pounds  0/  tobacco,  five  bottles  of  gin,  six  bottles 
^Cape  wine'',  six  bottles  ^vinegar,  and  some  Epsom  salts.  A  barrel 
^coarse  salt  was  provided  for  curing  seal-skins,  and  forty  empty  casks 
were  intended  for  oil.  Their  arms  and  ammunition  consisted  of  a  short 
English  rifle,  an  old  German  fowling-piece,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
powder,  two  hundred  bullets,  and  four  sheath-knives".  The  captain  of 
the  whaler  gave  them  some  seed  potatoes,  and  they  had  a  collection  of 
the  ordinary  garden  seeds. 

When  they  had  been  four  days  on  the  island,  they  had  a  visit  from 
a  party  of  men  from  Tristan,  who  had  come  on  their  annual  sealing 
excursion.  They  were  ten  days  on  Inaccessible,  and  were  very  friendly 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  new  comers. 

1,  the  whale-boat,  baS  bcim  fflallfifcfefang  gcbrditcfjli^e  33oot.  We  have  not 
a  compound  noun  to  render  the  English  term.  Say  '  They  had  an  old  boat, 
which  had  been  used  (bciui^t)  for  whale-fishing  and  which  they  had  bought  in 
(S.  46,  N.  6)  the  Island  o/"St.  Helena.  2,  here  iibcvjug,  m.,  pi.  Ubcv^iiige. 

3,  giir  i^re  forpcvlidjcn  SftiivfiiiiTc  4,  ^aptvein,  m.  5,  Sagbmcjfcr,  m. 
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Section  238. 

A  CURIOUS  STORY. 

VI. 

They  told  them  that  the  north  side  of  the  island  was  better  suited  for 
a  setdement,  and  transported  all  their  goods  (S.  236, N.  ii)  thither  in 
one  of  their  boats.  Being  familiar  with  the  place,  they  showed  them 
generally  their  way  about  and  the  different  passes  by  which  the  plateau 
might  be  reached,  and  they  taught  them  how  to  build  ^  to  withstand  the 
violent  winds,  and  how  to  thatch  with  tussock-grass.  Immediately  after 
they  left,  the  brothers  set  about  building  a  house  and  clearing  some 
ground  '^  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  They  killed  nineteen  seals, 
and  prepared  the  skins,  but  they  were  unable  to  make  any  ^  quandty  of  oil. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sealing  season  their  boat  got  damaged  in  the 
surf,  and  they  were  obliged  to  cut  it  in  two  *,  patch  up  the  best  half  of  it, 
and  use  it  as  best  they  could  ^  in  smooth  weather,  close  to  shore. 

They  went  from  time  to  time  to  the  upper  plateau  and  shot  goats  and 
pigs.  When  they  first  arrived,  they  counted  a  flock  of  twenty-three  goats  ; 
three  of  these  were  killed  during  the  summer  of  1871-1872  by  the 
Tristan  people  (S.  i57,N.  4),  and  six  by  themselves;  the  remaining 
fourteen  remained  over  the  winter  of  1872.  The  flesh  of  the  goats  they 
found  extremely  delicate.  Pigs  were  much  more  numerous,  but  their 
flesh  was  not  so  palatable,  from  their  feeding  *  principally  on  sea-birds ; 
that  of  the  boars  was  especially  rank.  They  found  the  pigs  very  valuable, 
however,  in  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  lard '',  which  they  used  for 
frying  their  potatoes. 

1,  =how  they  must  (Imp.  Subj.)  build.  2,  to  clear  the  ground  (  =  land), 
eine  ©trerfe  SanbeS  urbar  madden.  3,  here  crjiden  ;  any  =  a  large.  4,  to  cut 
in  two,  cntjtT)ci'[d)nfibcn,  sep.  comp.  irr.  v.  5,  =  as  well  as  possible.  6,  from 
their  feeding  =  as  they  lived  ;  on,  V)on.  7,  in  —  lard  =  on  account  of  their 

lard  (©c^ntali,  n.). 

Section  239. 

A  CURIOUS  STORY. 
VII. 
In  the  month  of  April  1872,  a  singular  misfortune  befell  them.  While 
burning  some  of  the  brushwood  below  to  make  a  clearing,  the  tussock- 
grass  in  the  gully ',  by  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  ^  of  ascending 
the  cliff,  caught  fire,  and  as  it  had  been  only  by  its  assistance  that  they 
had  been  able  to  scramble  up  to  the  plateau,  their  only  hunting-ground  was 
now  inaccessible  from  the  strip  of  beach  on  which  their  hut  and  garden 
stood,  which  was  closed  in  on  either  side  by  a  headland  jutting  into  the 
sea.  While  their  half-boat  remained  seaworthy,  they  were  able  to  paddle 
round  in  fine  weather  to  the  west  side  of  the  island,  where  there  was  an 
access  to  the  top ;  but  the  "  sea-cart,"  as  they  called  it,  was  washed  off 
the  beach  and  broken  up  in  June,  and  after  that  the  only  way  they  had 
of  reaching  the  plateau  was  by  swimming  round  the  headland — a  risky 
feat,  even  in  the  finest  weather,  in  these  wild  regions. 


I 
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In  winter  it  was  found  to  be, impossible  to  reach  the  terrace,  and  as 
their  supply  of  food  was  low,  they  experienced  considerable  privations 
during  their  first  winter.  Their  daily  allowance  of  food  was  reduced  to 
a  quantity  just  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  and  in  August  they  were  little 
better  than  skeletons '. 

Help  was,  however,  near.  Early  in  August  a  multitude  of  penguins 
landed*  hard  by  their  hut, — stupid °  animals,  which  will  scarcely  get  out 
of  one's  way,  and  are  easily  knocked  down  with  a  stick  *,  and  with  fleshy 
breasts,  wholesome  enough,  though  with  a  rather  fishy  taste ;  and  in  the 
end  of  August  the  females  began  to  lay  large  blue  eggs,  sufficiently  delicate 
in  flavour. 

1,  SScrtiefung,  f.  2,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  ascending  the  mountain  every 

day,  ic^  pftegte  tdgli^  ben  ^eig  ju  crPcigcn.  3,  =  unb  im  Slugufi  luaren  fie  fafl  ju 

©fclettcit  gettovbcn.  4,  =  settled,  fi(^  Aieberlaffen.  5,  Begin  a  new  period 

here  and  say:  '  These  are  stupid  animals',  etc.  6,  and  -stick,  fi(^  leid^t 

mil  eiticm  ©ted  niebcrfc^Iagcu  lajfcn  ;  and  with  — taste = and  have  a  fleshy  breast, 
which  (supply  jimr  here)  yields  (bieten)  a  wholesome  food,  but  (jcbcd^)  possesses 
a  rather  (ctwaS)  fishy  taste. — The  whole  period  is  difficult  to  translate 
into  good  German ;  the  author  considers  it  therefore  necessary  to  assist  the 
student. 

Section  240. 

A   CURIOUS   STORY. 
VIII. 

A  French  barque  hove-to  off  the  beach  ^  in  the  middle  of  September, 
and  in  her  they  shipped  their  seal-skins,  and  bartered  penguins'  eggs  with 
her  for  biscuits  and  tobacco.  Had  the  bark  arrived  a  week  earlier,  the 
brothers  would  have  left  the  island ;  but  the  eggs  had  set  them  up  again  ^ 
and  they  determined  to  remain  a  litde  longer.  In  October,  a  schooner, 
which  proved  ^  to  be  "  The  Themis,"  a  whaler  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  was  seen  standing  towards  the  island.  A  gale  of  wind  blew  *  her 
off  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  she  returned  and  landed  some  men  from 
Tristan,  who  had  crossed "  to  see  what  the  hermits  were  about  ®.  Their 
guests  remained  a  day  and  a  half,  and  then  returned  to  Tristan. 

Early  in  November,  that  is,  early  in  the  second  summer,  the  brothers 
thus  swam  round  the  eastern  headland : — Frederick  with  their  blankets, 
the  rifle,  and  a  spare  suit  of  clothes  ' — Gustav  with  powder,  matches,  and 
the  kettle  in  an  oil-cask.  They  mounted  by  the  help  of  the  tussock-grass 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  went  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  plateau,  and  there 
built  a  small  hut,  where  they  remained  a  month,  living  on  goats'  flesh 
and  fresh  pork. 

On  the  loth  of  December  they  returned  home,  mended  their  thatch, 
dug  *  the  early  potatoes,  and  put  the  garden  in  order. 

On  the  19th  of  December  the  Tristan  men  made  their  second  sealing 
expedition.  They  remained  nine  days  on  the  island,  and  killed  forty 
seals,  one  sea-elephant,  and  eight  of  the  remaining  ^  twelve  goats.  They 
left  some  flour  in  exchange  for  an  oil-cask,  and  this  was  the  last  com- 
munication between  the  brothers  and  the  outer  world  until  the  "Challenger" 
called  eight  months  later. 

VOL.  IV.  0 
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1,  Ugte  jid^  .  .  .  unteeit  ber  Snfel  vox  Slnfcr.  2,  =  had  strengthened  them 

again.  3,  ficfe  evwcifcii  ale.  4,  =  drove.  5,  =  who  had  come 

over.  e,  =  doing.  7,  a  spare  suit  of  clothes,  ein  OJcfenjeanjug,  m. 

8,  here  auf  nc^men ;  early  potatoes,  fruljjeitifle  Jlartoffcln.  8,  nod^  ubrig. 

Section  2 Ail. 

A   CURIOUS  STORY. 
IX. 

In  January  Frederick  swam  round  the  point  ^  again,  and  mounted  the 
cliff.  He  shot  four  pigs,  ran  ^  the  fat  into  buckets,  and  threw  the  hams 
down  to  his  brother  on  the  beach  below.  He  saw  the  four  last  goats, 
but  spared^  them  to  increase  their  number.  In  February  a  boat  came 
to  the  west  side  from  Tristan,  and  its  crew  killed  the  four  goats,  and 
departed  without  communicating  with  the  Stoltenhoffs  *. 

The  relations  between  the  Tristan  people  and  the  brothers  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  cordial  latterly  as  it  was  at  first,  and  the  Stol- 
tenhoffs believe  that'  the  intention  of  their  neighbours  in  killing  the 
goats,  and  in  delaying  from  time  to  time  to  bring  them  some  live  stock, 
which  they  had  promised  them,  was  to  force  them  to  leave  the  island. 
It  may  have  been  so,  for  the  Tristan  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  yearly  sealing  expedition  to  Inaccessible  Island,  and  no  doubt 
the  presence  of  the  energetic  strangers  lessened  their  chance  of  success. 

In  INIarch  the  brothers  once  more  swam  round  the  point,  and 
ascended  the  cliff.  After  staying  on  the  plateau  together  for  a  few 
days,  it  was  settled  that  Frederick  should  remain  above  to  procure  (S.  58, 
N.  8)  a  stock  of  lard  for  the  winter,  Gustav  returning  to  the  hut  and 
storing  it^  When  a  pig  was  killed,  the  hide,  with  the  fat  in  it,  was 
rolled  up,  secured  with  thongs  of  skin,  and  thrown  over  the  cliff,  where 
Gustav  then  ran  the  lard  into  a  cask. 

1,  Saubfvi^e,  f.  2,  laufcn  laJTcn.  3,  vcvfcfjencn.         4,  =  without  having 

seen  the  Stoltenhoffs.  5,  =  that  their  neighbours  killed  the  goats  and  de- 

layed, etc.,  ...  in  order  to  force  them,  etc.  6,  um  c^  jujubcreiten. 

Section  242. 

A   CURIOUS   STORY. 

X. 

During  the  second  winter,  the  privations  of  the  brothers  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  great.  They  were  getting  accustomed  to  their  mode  of 
hfe,  and  had  always  sufficient  food,  such  as  it  was  ^  They  were  remark- 
ably well  educated.  Both  could  speak  and  read  English  fluently,  and 
the  elder  had  a  good  knowledge  of  French.  Their  library  consisted  of 
eight  volumes:  Schoedler's  Natural  History,  a  German  Atlas,  Charles 
O'Malley,  Captain  Morrell's  Voyages,  two  old  volumes  of  a  monthly 
magazine*,  Hamlet  and  Coriolanus  with  French  notes,  and  Schiller's 
poems.  These  books  they  came  to  know  almost  by  heart',  but  they 
had  considerable  resources  in  themselves,  in  the  intelligent  interest  they 
took  in  the  ever-changing  appearances  of  nature. 
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When  the  "  Challenger"  arrived,  they  were  preparing  for  another  summer; 
but  the  peculiar  food,  and  the  want  of  variety  in  it,  were  beginning  to  tell 
upon  them,  for  all  their  original  stores  were  exhausted,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Epsom  salts,  which  were  untouched,  neither  of  them  having  had  an 
hour's  illness  during  their  sojourn ;  and  they  were  heartily  glad  of  a 
passage  to  the  Cape. 

Frederick  came  to  the  ship  before  we  left  for  the  South  in  December. 
He  was  then  comfortably  settled  in  a  situation  in  a  merchant's  office  in 
Cape  Town,  and  Gustav  was  on  his  way  home  to  see  his  people*  before 
resuming  the  thread  of  his  roving  sailor's  life. — W.  J.  J.  Spry,  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Challenger." 

1,  nnd  —  was  =  and  the  food  at  their  disposal  (nnb  bie  ifjnen  ju  ®ebote  flfljcnbe 
D^a^runc^)  was  at  least  always  sufficient  (auereic^cnb).  2,  a  monthly  magazine, 
cine  *!U(cinat3f(^iift.  3,  =  they  knew  at  last  almost  by  heart.  4,=  friends 

or  relations. 

Section  243. 

HOW  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  WAS  HUMBLED. 

I. 

Once,  many  years  ago,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  a  large  amount  was 
drawn  ^  by  Anselm  Rothschild,  of  Frankfort,  on  Nathan  Rothschild,  of 
London.  When  the  gentleman  who  held  it  arrived  in  London,  Nathan 
was  away,  and  he  took  the  bit  of  paper  to  the  Bank  of  England  and 
asked  them  to  discount  it. 

The  managers  were  very  stiflF.  With  haughty  assurance  they  informed 
the  holder  that  they  discounted  only  their  own  bills ;  they  said  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bills  of  private  persons.  They  did  not  stop  to 
reflect  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  Those  shrewd  old  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  bank  of  the  realm  should  have  known  and  remembered 
that  that  bit  of  paper  bore  the  signature  of  a  man  more  powerful  than 
they — more  powerful,  because  independent  of  a  thousand-and-one  ham- 
pers that  rested  upon  them.  '•  Umph,"  exclaimed  Nathan  Rothschild, 
when  the  answer  of  the  Bank  was  repeated  to  him.  "Private  persons! 
I  will  let  these  important  gentlemen  know  with  what  sort  of  private  persons 
they  have  to  deal." 

And  then  Nathan  Rothschild  went  to  work.  He  had  an  object  in 
view " — to  humble  the  Bank  of  England — and  he  meant  to  do  it  ^  He 
sent  agents  to  the  Continent  and  through  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
three  weeks  were  spent  in  gathering  up  notes  of  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions of  the  Bank's  own  issue  *. 

One  morning,  bright  and  early,  Nathan  Rothschild  presented  himself 
at  the  Bank,  and  drew  forth  from  his  pocket-book  a  five-pound  note, 
which  he  desired  to  have  cashed.  Five  sovereigns  were  counted  out  to 
him,  the  officers  looking  with  astonishment  upon  seeing  Baron  Roth- 
schild troubling  himself  personally  about  so  trivial  a  matter.  The 
baron  examined  the  coins  one  by  one,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  of 
their  good  quality,  slipped  them  into  a  canvas  bag,  and  then  drew  out 
and  presented  another  five-pound  note.     The  same  operation  was  re- 

o  2 
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peated,  save  that  the  baron  took  the  trouble  to  take  a  small  pair  of 
scales  from  his  pocket  to  weigh  one  of  the  pieces,  for  the  law  gave  him 
that  right 

1,  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange,  eineu  ^ti)H  jie^en.  2,  (5c  ^atte  j!c^  ba^ 

3ift  gcjicrft.  3,  unb  er  woUte  afieg  baran  fe^en,  bte«  3iet  ju  etteidjen.  4,  in 

gathering  —  issue,  bie  auf  fleinere  ©untmen  lautenben,  t)on  bee  englift^en  93ant  in 
Umlauf  gefe^ten  Santnoten  aufjufaufen. 

Sectio7i  244. 

HOW  THE  BANK  OP  ENGLAND  WAS  HUMBLED. 

II. 

Two — three — ten — twenty — a  hundred — five  hundred  five-pound  notes 
were  presented  and  cashed.  When  one  pocket-book  was  emptied, 
another  was  brought  forth ;  and  when  a  canvas  bag  had  been  filled  with 
gold,  it  was  passed  to  a  servant  who  was  in  waiting.  And  so  he  went  on 
until  the  hour  arrived  for  closing  the  Bank ;  at  the  same  time  he  had 
nine  of  the  employes  of  his  house  engaged  in  the  same  work.  So  it 
resulted  that  ten  men  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  had  kept  every  teller  ^  of 
the  Bank  busy  for  seven  hours,  and  exchanged  somewhere  about  £22,000. 
Not  another  customer  had  been  able  to  get  his  wants  attended  to.  The 
English  like  oddity.  Let  a  man  do  anything  original,  and  they  will 
generally  applaud.  So  the  people  of  the  Bank  contrived  to  smile  ^  at 
the  eccentricity  of  Baron  Rothschild,  and  when  the  time  came  for  closing 
the  Bank,  they  were  not  a  tenth  part  so  much  annoyed  as  were '  the  cus- 
tomers from  abroad  *  whose  business  had  not  been  attended  to.  The 
bank  officials  smiled  that  evening,  but — 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  bank  opened",  Nathan  Roth- 
schild appeared  again,  accompanied  by  his  nine  faithful  helpers,  this  time 
bringing  with  him,  as  far  as  the  street  entrance,  four  heavy  two-horse 
drays,  for  the  purpose  of  carting  away  the  gold,  for  to-day  the  baron  had 
bills  of  a  larger  amount.  Ah  !  the  officers  of  the  Bank  smiled  no  more, 
and  a  trembling  seized  them  when  the  banker  monarch  said,  with  stern 
simplicity  and  directness : 

"  Ah  I  these  gentlemen  refuse  to  take  my  bills  !  Be  it  so.  I  am  re- 
solved that  I  will  not  keep  one  of  theirs.  It  is  the  House  of  Rothschild 
against  the  Bank  of  England  ^"  The  Bank  of  England  opened  its  eyes 
very  wide.  Within  a  week,  the  House  of  Rothschild  could  be  demanding 
gold  which  it  did  not  possess.  The  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  affairs 
saw  very  plainly  that  in  a  determined  tilt^  the  Bank  must  go  to  the  wall*. 
There  was  but  one  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  and  they  took  it.  Notice 
was  at  once  publicly  given  ®  that  thenceforth  the  Bank  of  England  would 
cash  the  bills  of  Rothschild  Ihe  same  as  its  own. — Tit-Bits. 

1,  =  cashier,  J?a(ficrer.  2,  contrived  to  smile  =  smiled.  3,  they  — 

were,  argcrten  Tie  ftc^  nicftt  ^a(6  fo  fc^r,  ^t?ie.  4,  '  the  customers  from  abroad ' 

seems  to  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of  '  the  numerous  customers '.  5,  =  was 
opened.  6,  di  I)anbelt  fic^  barum,  ob  bag  Jpau^  gfJott)f^ilb  obet  bie  engtif^e 

58anl  ben  <Sieg  bacon  tragen  wirb  !  7,  =  struggle,  Jlampf,  m.  8,  to  go 

to  the  wall,  ben  ffivjeren  jiet)en.  9,  ©«  wurbe  ojtentlic^  angejcigt. 
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Section  245. 

MOBGAN   PRUSSIAN 
I. 

Morgan,  the  gay  and  handsome  son  of  a  low  Irish  farmer,  tired  of 
home,  went  to  take  the  chances  of  the  world,  and  seek  his  fortune.  By 
what  means  he  traversed  England,  or  made  his  way  to  France,  is  not 
told.  But  he  at  length  crossed  France,  and,  probably  without  much 
knowledge  or  much  care  whether  he  was  moving  to  the  north  or  the  south 
pole,  found  himself  in  the  Prussian  territory.  This  was  in  the  day  of 
Frederick  William  I.  (1713-1740),  famous  for  his  tall  regiment  of  guards. 
He  had  but  one  ambition,  that  of  inspecting  twice  a  day  a  regiment  of  a 
thousand  grenadiers,  not  one  of  whom  was  less  than  six  feet  and  a  half 
high.  Morgan  was  an  Irish  giant,  and  was  instantly  seized  by  the  Prus- 
sian recruiting  sergeants,  who  forced  him  to  "  volunteer "  into  the  tall 
battalion.  This  turn  of  fate  was  totally  out  of  the  Irishman's  calculation  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  carrying  a  musket  till  his  dying  day  on  the  Potsdam 
parade  ^  after  having  made  up  his  mind  to  live  by  his  wiis  and  rove  the 
world,  more  than  once  tempted  him  to  think  of  leaving  his  musket  and 
honour  behind  him,  and  fairly  trying  his  chance  for  escape.  But  the 
attempt  was  always  found  impracticable ;  the  frontier  was  too  closely 
watched,  and  Morgan  still  marched  up  and  down  the  Potsdam  parade 
with  a  disconsolate  heart,  when  one  evening  a  Turkish  recruit  was 
brought  in ;  for  the  king  looked  to  nothing  but  the  thews  and  sinews  of 
a  man,  and  the  Turk  was  full  seven  feet  high. 

"How  much  did  his  majesty  give  for  catching  that  heathen.?"  said 
Morgan  to  his  corporal.  "  Four  hundred  dollars  ^"  was  the  answer. 
Morgan  burst  out  into  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  at  this  waste  of  foyal 
treasure  upon  a  Turk.  "  Why,  they  cannot  be  got  for  less,"  replied  the 
corporal.  "  What  a  pity  my  five  brothers  cannot  hear  of  it!"  said  Mor- 
gan, "  I  am  a  dwarf  to  any  one  of  them,  and  the  sound  of  half  the 
money  would  bring  them  all  over  immediately."  As  the  discovery  of  a 
tall  recruit  was  the  well-known  road  to  favoritism,  five  were  worth  at 
least  a  pair  of  colours  to  the  corporal  *.  The  conversation  was  immediately 
carried  to  the  sergeant,  and  from  him,  through  the  gradation  of  ofiicers,  to 
the  colonel,  who  took  the  first  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  the  king. 
The  colonel  was  instantly  ordered  to  question  Morgan ;  but  he  at  once 
lost  all  recollection  of  the  subject.  "  He  had  no  brothers ;  he  had  made 
the  regiment  his  father,  and  mother,  and  relations,  and  there  he  hoped  to 
live  and  die."  But  he  was  urged  still  more  strongly,  and  at  length  con- 
fessed that  he  had  brothers,  even  above  the  regimental  standard,  but 
that  nothing  on  earth  could  stir  them  from  their  spades. 

1,  Worgan  bcr  ?)Jrcu§f.  2,  auf  bem  ^atabcpla^  ju  ?)Sot6bam.  3.  Xi:)aUx. 

4,  five  —  corporal,  fo  jpurben  funf  tcrfclbcn  Um  Mox\>otal  xotni^^mi  fint  ga^"* 
ric^^jleKe  eintragen. 
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Section  246. 

MORGAN  PRUSSIA. 

II. 
After  some  time  the  king  inquired  for  the  five  recruits,  and  was  indig- 
nant when  he  was  told  of  the  impossibility  of  enlisting  them.  "  Send  the 
fellow  himself,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  let  him  bring  them  back."  The 
order  was  given ;  but  Morgan  was  broken-hearted  "  at  the  idea  of  so 
long  an  absence  from  the  regiment."  He  applied  to  the  colonel  to  have 
the  order  revoked,  or  at  least  given  to  some  one  else.  But  this  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  king's  word  was  always  irrevocable ;  and  Mor- 
gan, with  a  disconsolate  face,  prepared  to  set  out  upon  his  mission.  But 
a  new  difficulty  struck  him.  "  How  was  he  to  make  his  brothers  come, 
unless  he  showed  them  the  recruiting  money?"  This  objection  was  at 
last  obviated  by  the  advance  of  a  sum  equal  to  about  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  as  a  first  instalment  for  the  purchase  of  his  family.  Like 
a  loyal  grenadier  the  Irishman  was  now  ready  to  attempt  anything  for 
his  colonel  or  his  king,  and  Morgan  began  his  journey.  But,  as  he  was 
stepping  out  of  the  gates  of  Potsdam,  another  difficulty  occurred ;  and 
he  returned  to  tell  the  colonel  that  of  all  people  existing  the  Irish  were 
the  most  apt  to  doubt  a  traveller's  story,  they  being  in  the  habit  of  a 
good  deal  of  exercise  in  that  style  themselves^;  and  that  when  he  should 
go  back  to  his  own  country,  and  tell  them  of  the  capital  treatment  and 
sure  promotion  that  a  soldier  met  with  in  the  guards,  the  probability  was, 
that  they  would  laugh  in  his  face.  As  to  the  money,  "  there  were  some 
who  would  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  stole  ii,  or  tricked  some  one  out  of 
it.  But,  undoubtedly,  when  they  saw  him  walking  back  only  as  a 
common  soldier,  he  was  sure  they  would  not  believe  a  syllable,  let  him 
say  what  he  would  about  rising  in  the  service." 

The  objection  was  intelligible  enough,  and  the  colonel  represented  it 
to  the  king,  who,  doubly  outrageous  at  the  delay,  swore  a  grenadier's 
oath,  ordered  Morgan  to  be  made  a  sub-lieutenant,  and,  with  sword  and 
epaulets,  sent  him  instantly  across  the  Rhine  to  convince  his  five  bro- 
thers of  the  rapidity  of  Prussian  promotion.  Morgan  flew  to  his  home 
in  the  county  ^Carlow,  delighted  the  firesides  for  many  a  mile  round  with 
his  having  outwitted  a  king  and  a  whole  battalion  of  grenadiers,  laid  out 
his  recruiting  money  on  land,  and  became  a  man  of  estate  at  the  expense 
of  the  Prussian  treasury. 

One  ceremony  remains  to  be  recorded.  Once  a  year,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  which  he  left  Potsdam  and  its  giants  behind,  he 
climbed  a  hill  within  a  short  distance  of  his  house,  turned  himself  in  the 
direction  of  Prussia,  and,  with  the  most  contemptuous  gesture  which  he 
could  contrive,  bade  good-bye  to  his  majesty.  The  ruse  was  long  a 
great  source  of  amusement,  and  its  hero,  like  other  heroes,  bore  through 
life  the  name  earned  by  his  exploit — Morgan  Prussia. — King  George 
THE  Fourth. 

1,  they  being  —  themselves,  ba  au^  fte  im  (Srjdtjlcu  ooii  bergteici^en  ©ef^idjten 
eine  gro^e  gertigfeit  bffdfen. 
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THE  TERRIBLE  WINTER   OF   1784. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1784,  three 
hundred  thousand  miserable  beings,  dying  from  cold  and  hunger,  groaned 
in  Paris  alone — in  that  Paris  where,  in  spite  of  the  boast  that  scarcely 
another  city  contained  so  many  rich  people,  nothing  had  been  prepared 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  perishing  of  cold  and  wretchedness. 

Fcir  the  last  four  months,  the  same  leaden  sky  had  driven  the  poor 
from  the  villages  into  the  town,  as  it  sent  the  wolves  from  the  woods 
into  the  villages. 

No  more  bread.     No  more  wood' 

No  more  bread  for  those  who  felt  this  cold — and  no  more  wood  to  bake 
it.  All  the  provisions  which  had  been  collected,  Paris  had  devoured  in 
a  month.  The  Provost,  short-sighted  and  incapable,  did  not  know  how 
to  procure  for  Paris,  which  was  under  his  care,  the  wood  which  might 
have  been  collected  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  it  froze,  he  said  the 
frost  prevented  the  horses  from  bringing  it;  when  it  thawed,  he  pleaded  want 
of  horses  and  conveyances.  Louis  XVI.,  ever  good  and  humane,  always 
ready  to  attend  to  the  physical  wants  of  his  people,  although  he  over- 
looked their  social  ones,  began  by  contributing  a  sum  of  200,000  francs 
for  horses  and  carts,  and  insisting  on  their  immediate  use.  Still  the 
demand  continued  greater  than  the  supply. 

At  first  no  one  was  allowed  to  carry  away  from  the  public  timber-yard 
more  than  a  cart-load  of  wood ;  then  that  was  limited  to  half  the 
quantity.  Soon  long  strings  of  people  might  be  seen  waiting  outside  the 
timber-yards,  as  they  were  afterwards  seen  at  the  bakers'  shops.  The 
king  gave  away  the  whole  of  his  private  income  in  charity.  He  procured 
3,000,000  francs  by  a  grant  and  applied  it  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers, 
declaring  that  every  other  need  must  give  way  before  that  of  cold  and 
famine.  The  queen,  on  her  part,  gave  500  louis  from  her  purse.  The 
convents,  the  hospitals,  and  the  public  buildings  were  thrown  open  as 
places  of  asylum  for  the  poor,  who  came  in  crowds  for  the  sake  of  the 
fires  that  were  kept  there. 

They  kept  hoping  for  a  thaw,  but  heaven  seemed  inflexible.  Every 
evening  the  same  copper-coloured  sky  disappointed  their  hopes ;  and 
the  stars  shone  bright  and  clear  as  funeral  torches  through  the  long, 
cold  nights,  which  hardened  again  and  again  the  snow  that  fell  during 
the  day.  All  day  long,  thousands  of  workmen,  with  spades  and  shovels, 
cleared  away  the  snow  from  before  the  houses,  so  that  on  each  side 
of  the  streets,  already  too  narrow  for  the  traffic,  rose  a  high,  thick  wall, 
blocking  up  the  way.  Soon  these  masses  of  snow  and  ice  became  so 
large  that  the  shops  were  obscured  by  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
allow  it  to  remain  where  it  fell. 

Paris  could  do  no  more.  She  gave  in,  and  allowed  the  winter  to 
do  its  worst.     December,  January,  February,  and   March  passed  thus, 
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although  now  and  then  a  few  days'  thaw  changed  the  streets,  whose 
sewers  were  blocked  up,  into  running  streams.  Horses  were  drowned, 
and  carriages  destroyed,  in  the  streets,  some  of  which  could  only  be 
traversed  in  boats.  People  went  to  the  markets  to  see  the  fisherwomen 
serving  their  customers  with  immense  leathern  boots  on,  inside  which 
their  trousers  were  pushed,  and  with  their  petticoats  tucked  round  their 
waists,  all  laughing,  gesticulating,  and  splashing  each  other  as  they  stood 
in  the  water. 

These  thaws,  however,  were  but  transitory ;  the  frost  returned,  harder 
and  more  obstinate  than  ever,  and  recourse  was  had  to  sledges,  pushed 
along  by  skaters,  or  drawn  by  roughshod  horses  along  the  causeways, 
which  were  like  polished  mirrors.  The  Seine,  frozen  many  feet  deep,  had 
become  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  idlers,  who  assembled  there  to  skate 
or  slide,  until,  warmed  by  exercise,  they  ran  to  the  nearest  fire,  lest  the 
perspiration  should  freeze  upon  them.  All  trembled  for  the  time  when, 
the  water  communications  being  stopped,  and  the  roads  impassable, 
provisions  could  no  longer  be  sent  in,  and  began  to  fear  that  Paris  would 
perish  from  want. 

The  king,  in  this  extremity,  called  a  council.  They  decided  to  implore 
all  bishops,  abb^s,  and  monks  to  leave  Paris  and  retire  to  their  dioceses 
or  convents ;  and  all  those  magistrates  and  officials  who,  preferring  the 
opera  to  their  duties,  had  crowded  to  Paris,  to  return  to  their  homes; 
for  all  these  people  used  large  quantities  of  wood  in  their  hotels,  and 
consumed  no  small  amount  of  food.  There  were  still  the  country 
gentlemen,  who  were  also  to  be  entreated  to  leave.  But  M.  Lenoir, 
lieutenant  of  police,  observed  to  the  king  that,  as  none  of  these  people 
were  criminals,  and  could  not  therefore  be  compelled  to  leave  Paris  in 
a  day,  they  would  probably  be  so  long  thinking  about  it,  that  the  thaw 
would  come  before  their  departure,  which  would  then  be  more  hurtful 
than  useful. 

All  this  care  and  pity  of  the  king  and  queen,  however,  excited  the 
ingenious  gratitude  of  the  people,  who  raised  monuments  to  them,  as 
ephemeral  as  the  feelings  which  prompted  them.  Obelisks  and  pillars 
of  snow  and  ice,  engraved  with  their  names,  were  to  be  seen  all  over 
Paris. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  thaw  began,  but  by  fits  and  starts,  constant 
returns  of  frost  prolonging  the  miseries  of  the  people.  Indeed,  in  the 
beginning  of  April  it  appeared  to  set  in  harder  than  ever,  and  the  half- 
thawed  streets,  frozen  again,  became  so  slippery  and  dangerous,  that 
nothing  was  seen  but  broken  limbs  and  accidents  of  all  kinds.  The 
snow  prevented  the  carriages  from  being  heard,  and  the  police  had 
enough  to  do,  through  the  reckless  driving  of  the  aristocracy,  to  preserve 
from  the  wheels  those  who  were  spared  by  cold  and  hunger. — After 
Alexander  Dumas,  "  The  Queen's  Necklace." 
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Section  248. 

A  STORY  WORTH  READING. 
I. 

Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Methodism^  in  England  it  spread  with 
great  rapidity  over  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  especially 
among  the  miners  and  lower  orders.  For  a  long  period  after  its  intro- 
duction the  clergy  and  higher  classes  of  society  in  the  west  of  England 
manifested  a  dislike  to  the  new  doctrines  which  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
in  these  days  of  modern  toleration.  It  was  thought  by  many  young 
gentlemen  good  sport  to  break  the  windows  and  nail  up  the  doors  of  a 
Methodist  chapel  '^.  The  robbery  of  a  Wesleyan  preacher  ^,  as  a  spree, 
by  two  young  gentlemen,  became  the  subject  of  an  investigation,  and  the 
frolicsome  young  men  had  to  pay  very  dearly  for  their  practical  joke. 

Among  the  uninstructed  local  preachers  was  one  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Old  Gardener."  This  old  man  was  no  common  character — 
indeed  he  was  quite  original,  and  by  far  the  most  popular  preacher 
among  the  disciples  of  John  Wesley  in  the  vicinity. 

He  kept  a  small  nursery  garden  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 

St.  A ,  working  hard  at  his  occupation  of  gardener  by  day,  and 

praying  and  preaching  to  his  fellow-sinners,  as  he  called  them,  in  the 
evening.  He  lived  in  the  poorest  manner,  giving  away  all  the  surplus  of 
his  earnings  in  charity,  distributing  Bibles,  and  promoting  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability  the  extension  of  Methodism.  His  complexion  was  a  sort 
of  dirty,  dark,  iron  grey,  and  his  whole  appearance  lean  and  grotesque. 
Although  extremely  ignorant,  he  possessed  no  small  degree  of  cunning ; 
of  this  the  following  incident  affords  ample  evidence  : — 

"  The  Old  Gardener  "  was  once  subjected  to  a  burglary  and  attempt  at 
robbery.  He  lived  with  his  wife  in  a  small  and  somewhat  dilapidated 
cottage,  not  far  from  the  high  road.  Three  young  "  squires,"  who  all 
despised  and  hated  Methodism,  having  heard  that  the  old  man  had  been 
recently  making  a  collection  to  build  a  Methodist  chapel,  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  frolic  to  rob  him  temporarily  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
collection.  The  result  of  the  frolic  is  best  related  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  actors : — 

"  We  set  out,"  said  he,  "  upon  our  expedition  with  blackened  faces, 
upon  a  dark  night,  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock.  We  had  dined  late, 
and  all  of  us  had  Dutch  as  well  as  Cornish  courage;  yet  I  confess,  when 
it  came  to  the  point  *,  I  felt  myself  a  coward.  I  began  to  reflect  that  it 
was  but  a  dastardly  frolic  to  frighten  the  poor  old  man  and  his  wife  in 
the  dead  of  night." 

"  The  clock  struck  twelve.  '  Now  comes  the  watching  time  of  the 
night,'  exclaimed  Tom." 

"  '  Don't  let  us  frighten  the  poor  couple  out  of  their  wits,'  said  I." 

"  '  No,'  said  Ryder,  '  we  will  be  gentle  robbers — gentle  as  Robin 
Hood  and  Litde  John.' " 

"  I  said  that  I  would  rather  return  than  proceed.     '  Recollect,'  said  I, 
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'  the  old  fellow  is  an  old  soldier,  as  well  as  a  saint,  and  fears  nothing 
human.' " 

"  '  Nonsense,'  exclaimed  Ryder,  '  here  goes '.'  He  pressed  the  feeble 
door  of  the  cottage  in  which  the  old  man  resided ;  it  immediately  gave 
way  and  flew  open.  We  entered  and  found  ourselves  in  a  sort  of 
kitchen.  To  our  great  surprise  there  was  a  light  shining  from  an  inner 
room.     This  made  us  all  hesitate." 

1,  Nom.  bie  Sctjre  bcr  aWctfjobiflen.  2,  of  a  —  chapel,  eincv  ben  3Kett)cbifien 

geficvcnbcn  ^a^^elle.  3,  einc'5  tvc^Icijifc^cu  ^Jjrcbigev^.  4,  ol3  ti  ttjirf(id> 

cni|l  UMirbe.  5,  fcmm  miv ! 
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A   STORY   WORTH   READING. 
II. 

" '  Who  is  out  there  at  this  time  of  the  night  ?'  exclaimed  a  hoarse  voice 
from  within.  I  knew  it  to  be  the  unmistakable  voice  of  '  The  Old 
Gardener.' " 

"  'Give  us  your  money,  and  no  harm  shall  befal  you,'  said  Tom,  '  but 
we  must  have  your  money.'  " 

"'The  Lord  will  be  my  defence,'  rejoined  'The  Old  Gardener.' 
'  You  shall  have  no  money  from  me ;  all  in  the  house  is  the  Lord's — 
take  it  if  you  dare.' " 

"'We  must  and  will  have  it,'  said  we,  as  we  entered  the  inner  room, 
after  taking  the  precaution  of  fastening  the  chamber-door  as  we 
entered." 

"  We  soon  wished  we  had  suffered  it  to  remain  open,  as  you  will  see." 

"Now,  consider  us  face  to  face  with  '  The  Old  Gardener,'  and  a  pretty 
sight  was  presented.  Three  ruffians  (ourselves)  with  white  waggoners' 
frocks  and  blackened  faces ;  before  us  '  The  Old  Gardener,'  sitting  on 
the  side  of  his  bed.  He  wore  a  red  worsted  nightcap,  a  checked  shirt, 
and  a  flannel  jacket ;  his  iron  grey  face,  fringed  with  a  grizzly  beard, 
looking  as  cool  and  undismayed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  pulpit 
preaching." 

"A  table  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  immediately  in  front  of  him, 
on  a  large  deal  table,  was  an  open  Bible,  close  to  which  we  observed,  to 
our  horror,  a  heap  of  gunpowder,  large  enough  to  blow  up  a  castle.  A 
candle  was  burning  on  the  table,  and  the  old  fellow  had  a  steel  in  one 
hand  and  a  large  flint  in  the  other.  We  were  all  three  paralysed.  The 
wild,  iron-faced,  determined  look  of  '  The  Old  Gardener,'  the  candle, 
flint  and  steel,  and  the  great  heap  of  powder,  absolutely  froze  our  blood, 
and  made  cowards  of  us  all.  The  gardener  saw  the  impression  he  had 
made." 

"  '  What!  do  you  want  to  rob  and  murder?'  exclaimed  he ;  'I  think  you 
had  better  join  with  me  in  prayer,  miserable  sinners  that  you  all  are ! 
Repent,  and  you  may  be  saved.     You  will  soon  be  in  another  world.' " 

"  Ryder  first  recovered  his  speech." 
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" '  Please  to  hear  me,  Mr.  Gardener.  I  feel  that  we  have  been  wrong, 
and  if  we  may  depart  we  will  make  reparation,  and  give  you  all  the 
money  we  have  in  our  pockets.' " 

"  We  laid  our  purses  on  the  table  before  him." 

'"The  Lord  has  delivered  you  into  my  hands.  It  was  so  revealed  to 
me  in  a  dream.    We  shall  all  soon  be  in  another  world.    Pray,  let  us  pray.'  " 

"And  down  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  close  to  the  table,  with  the  candle 
burning,  and  the  ugly  flint  and  steel  in  his  hand.  He  prayed  and  prayed. 
At  last  he  appeared  e.xhausted.  He  stopped  and  eyed  the  purses,  and 
then  emptied  one  of  them  out  on  the  table.  He  appeared  surprised, 
and,  I  thought,  gratified  at  the  largeness  of  its  contents." 

"  We  now  thought  we  should  have  leave  to  retire ;  but,  to  our  dismay, 
'  The  Old  Gardener '  said  : 

" '  Now,  we  will  praise  God  by  Singing  the  looth  Psalm.' " 

"  This  was  agony  to  us  all.  After  the  Psalm,  the  old  man  took  up  the 
second  purse,  and  while  he  was  examining  its  contents,  Ryder,  who  was 
close  behind  Tom  and  myself,  whispered  softly : 

" '  I  have  unfastened  the  door,  and  when  you  hear  me  move,  make  a 
rush.'" 

'"The  Old  Gardener,'  then,  pouring  out  the  contents  of  the  second 
purse,  exclaimed : 

"  '  Why,  there  is  almost  enough  to  build  our  new  house  of  God.  Let 
me  see  what  the  third  contains.' " 

"  He  took  up  the  third  purse." 

"  'Now,'  whispered  Ryder, '  make  a  rush.' " 

"  We  did  so ;  and  at  the  same  moment  heard  the  old  fellow  ham- 
mering away  at  his  flint  and  steel.  We  expected  to  be  instantly  blown 
into  fragments.  The  front  door,  however,  flew  open  before  us  :  and  the 
next  moment  we  found  ourselves  in  the  garden.  The  night  was  pitchy 
dark.  We  rushed  blindly  through  brambles  and  prickly  shrubs,  ran  our 
heads  against  trees,  and  then  forced  our  way  through  a  thick  hedge.  At 
last,  with  scratched  faces,  torn  hands,  and  tattered  clothes,  we  tumbled 
over  a  bank  into  the  high  road. 

Sectioti  250. 

A   STORY   WORTH   READING. 
III. 

"  Our  horses  we  soon  found,  and  we  galloped  to  Ryder's  residence. 
Lights  were  produced,  and  we  sat  down.  We  were  black,  ragged,  and 
dirty.  We  looked  at  each  other,  and,  in  spite  of  our  miserable  adven- 
ture, roared  with  laughter." 

"'We  may  laugh,'  exclaimed  Tom,  'but  if  this  adventure  becomes 
known,  and  we  are  found  out,  Cornwall  will  be  too  hot  for  us  the  next 
seven  years.  We  have  made  a  pretty  night  of  it  We  have  lost  our 
money,  been  obliged  to  pretend  to  pray  for  two  long  hours,  before  a 
great  heap  of  gunpowder,  while  that  grim-faced,  ugly,  red-capped  brute 
threatened  us  with  an  immediate  passage  into  eternity.     And  our  money 
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forsooth  must  go  to  build  a  meeting-house !  Bah  !  It  is  truly  horrible. 
The  old  fellow  has  played  the  old  soldier  on  us  with  a  vengeance,  and  we 
shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  country.'" 

"  The  affair  was  not  yet  ended.  Reports  were  spread  that  three  men 
disguised  as  black  demons,  with  horns  and  tails,  had  entered  the  cottage 
of  '  The  Old  Gardener,'  who  had  not  only  terrified  them,  but  had 
frightened  them  out  of  a  good  sum  of  money,  which  he  intended  to  de- 
vote to  the  building  of  a  new  Methodist  meeting-house.  It  was  given 
out  that  on  the  following  Sunday  '  The  OM  Gardener '  intended  to 
preach  a  sermon,  and  afterwards  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  meeting- 
house, when  he  would  relate  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  providentially  assisted  with  funds  for  the  building.  Our  mortifica- 
tion was  complete.  Tom,  whose  hatred  of  Methodism  was  intense,  de- 
clared he  would  blow  up  the  meeting-house  as  soon  as  it  was  built. 
Our  curiosity,  however,  w-as  excited,  and  we  all  three  determined  to  hear 
our  adventure  of  the  night  related  by  '  The  Old  Gardener,'  if  we  could 
contrive  to  be  present  without  being  suspected." 

"  Sunday  evening  arrived.  The  meeting-house  was  crammed  to  suffo- 
cation ;  and  with  the  dull  lights  then  burning  in  the  chapel,  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  concealing  ourselves.  The  sermon  was  short,  but  the  state- 
ment of  our  adventure  was  related  most  minutely  and  circumstantially  in 
the  old  man's  quaint,  homely,  and  humorous  phraseology.  This  evening 
he  seemed  to  excel  himself,  and  was  exultingly  humorous." 

"  '  I  never,'  said  he,  '  saw  black  faces  pray  with  greater  devotion. 
I  have  some  doubt,  however,'  he  slily  observed,  '  if  their  prayers  were 
quite  heavenward.  They  sometimes  turned  their  faces  towards  the  door, 
but  a  lifting  of  the  flint  and  steel  kept  them  quiet.'  " 

"  He  then  added,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  an  exulting  laugh : 
'  But  they  had  not  smelt  powder  like  the  old  soldier  they  came  to  rob. 
No,  no;  it  was  a  large  heap— ay,  large  enough  to  frighten  old  General 
Clive  himself.  The  candle  was  lighted,  the  flint  and  steel  were  ready. 
You  may  ask,  my  friends,  if  I  myself  was  not  afraid.  No,  no,  my  dear 
friends,'  shouted  he,  •  this  large  stock  of  apparent  gunpowder  was — it 
was  my  whole  year's  stock  of  leek  (onion)  seed  ! '  " 

"  The  whole  congregation  somewhat  irreverently  laughed ;  even  the 
saints  almost  shouted  ;  many  clapped  their  hands.  I  was  for  a  moment 
stupefied  by  the  announcement,  but  at  last  could  hardly  suppress  my 
own  laughter." 

"  We  subscribed  to  the  fund  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  left  the  meeting. 
After  the  sermon  we  joined  each  other,  but  could  not  speak.  We  could 
hardly  chuckle  '  leek-seed,'  and  then  roared  with  laughter." 

"  It  was  a  good  joke,  though  not  exactly  to  our  taste.  It  has,  how- 
ever, more  than  once  served  for  subsequent  amusement." 

"The  chapel  was  built  with  the  money  collected  by  the  gardener. 
Time  and  circumstances  now  induce  me  to  think  that  there  has  been  no 
detriment  to  morality  or  religion  by  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house, 
which  was  afterwards  known  as  '  The  Leek-seed  Chapel.' " — St.  James's 
Magazine. 


APPENDIX. 


A.     ESSENTIALS   OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

I,     PRINCIPAIi    AND    CO-ORDINATE    CLAUSES. 

(See  §  24.) 

§  1.  Infinitives,  Participles,  and  that  form  of  the  Infinitive  pre- 
ceded by  Jll  "which  is  called  Supine,  stand  at  the  end  of  the  clause ; 
as — 

(Sx  roar  drmtid^,  aim  boc^  fauber  g  e*  He    was    poorly,    but    yet    neatly 

f  ( e  i  b  e  t.  dressed, 

(Scin  jurnenber  D^eim  fjatit  i'^n  ju  flc^  His  angry  uncle  had  bid  him  come 

gerufen.  to  him. 

(Seine  ilantc  mrb  moigen  j^n  un«  font  men.  His  aunt  will  come  to  us  to-morrow. 

®ie  ijut  un3  ver  fpto  d^en,  morgen  ju  She   has   promised  us  to  come  to- 

f  0  m  nt  e  n.  morrow. 

§  2.  In  a  clause  containing  6otb  an  infinitive  and  a  participle,  the  in- 
finitive stands  last ;  as — 

2)er  S)iener  un'irbe  c^  nid)t  c\ct()an  I)a6en,  The  servant  would  not  have  done  it, 

luenn  er  i{)u  nic^t  [veuubli^  bavum  if  he  had  not  kindly  asked  him 

gebcten  ^atte.  to  do  it. 

!l)er  SSrief  mup  gut  gefdjrtcben  Wtn  The  letter  must  be  well  written,  for 

ben,  tcnn  er  ent(;dlt   wic^tige   3)iiti  it  contains  important  communi- 

teilungen.  cations. 

§  3.  In  a  clause  containing  two  infinitives,  the  one  governing  the 
other  stands  last;  as — 

(Sr  mag  mit  cincm  folc^en  3)Jenfc^en  ni(^td  He  does  not  like  to  have  anything  to 

gu  tl)un  Ijaben.  do  with  such  a  man. 

§  4.     Separable  prefixes  of  compound  verbs  are  placed  at  the  end  of 

the  clause  when  the  verb  is  used  in  a  simple  tense ;  as — 

!l)cv  .Jtonig  g  i  n  g  jeben  SKorgen  um  elf  The  king  went  out  every  morning 
\\{)x  auS  unb  fam  gegen  jU'clf  U()t  at   eleven  o'clock    and   returned 

jut  u  rf.  towards  twelve  o'clock. 

§  5.  In  a  clause  containing  two  objects,  both  expressed  by  nouns,  that 
of  the  person  stands  before  that  of  the  thing ;  as — 

Sim  nad^flcn  5?lbenb  gab  er  bem  9)2anne  The  next  evening  he  returned  the 
ba(J  @elb  jurucf.  money  to  the  man. 
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§  6.  When  both  objects  represent  persons,  the  accusative  generally  stands 
first;  as — 

iJian  \}at  ben  SSerBiec^cr  bent  flfJid^tcr         They  have  delivered  the  criminal  to 
ubcrlicfcit.  the  judge. 

§  7.  In  clauses  containing  two  objects,  one  being  a  personal  pronoun  and  the 
other  a  noun,  the  pronoun  stands  first ;  as — 

2)er  frembe  ^err  gab  mix  einige  Slpfcl         The  stranger  gave  me  some  apples 
unb  Siirucn.  and  pears. 

§  8.  When  both  objects  are  personal  pronoans,  the  accusative ^t-wifr^z/Zj' 
ftands  first ;  as — 

<£ic  ()at  e^  mir  gcfagt.  She  has  said  it  to  me. 

SWan  f)at  fi  e  i  ()  m  genomntcn.  They  have  taken  her  away  from  him. 

§  9.  ji.  Adverbial  expressions  of  time  generally  stand  before  the  object 
(except  it  is  a  pronoun)  and  always  before  adverbial  expressions  of  manner 
and  place;  as — 

9Bir  Ijafcen  gefiern  brct  SSricfe  cr^altcn.         Yesterday  we  received  three  letters. 
(Sr  ifl  fiettte   ^Icjslicf)  nac^  Sonbon         He  has  suddenly  left  for  London  to- 

abgcvciit.  day. 

But  we  must  say — 
2Bit  l^abcn  ©  i  e  1^  e  u  t  e  wit  Itngcbulb        We  have  been  expecting  you  to-day 

crn.>artct.     (©ie  pers.  pron.)  with  impatience. 

B.  Adverbial  expressions  of  manner  and  place  generally  stand  before  the 
Infinitive  or  Participle  when  the  verb  is  in  a  compound  tense,  but  take  the  last 
place  in  the  clause  when  the  verb  is  in  a  simple  tense;  as  — 
2)ie  ©d}ii(cv  ^abcn  \{)xt  Slufgabeu  fel)r         The  pupils  have  done  their  lessons 

g  u  t  gcmad)t.  very  iveJ/. 

©ie  mac^cu  i()ie  Stufgaben  intmer  fel^t        They  do  their  lessons  always  very 

gut.  well, 

©tub  ©ie  gefiern  im  Xtjcatet  gclvefcn?         Were  you  at  the  theatre  yesterday* 
3(^  *  gc^e  niein^X^eater.  I*  ne-ver  go  to  the  theatre. 

§  10.     The  negation  itirf^t  stands  after  the  accusative ;  as — 
(5r  f(^reibt  ben  Srief  nid)t,  fcnbcrn  fcin        He  is  not  writing  the  letter,  but  his 

Siruber.  brother  is. 

Gr  ^oii  ben  93rief  nic^t  gefdjrieben.  He  has  not  written  the  letter. 

§  11.     In  questions  tiid^t  sometimes  stands  before  the  accusative;  as — 

J&aben  ©ie  nic^t  meinen  93vicf  criiattcu?         Have  you  not  received  my  letter? 

§  12.  In  general  the  negation  itid)t  stands  before  that  part  of  the  sentence 
which  it  affects;  as — 

3c^  bin  n  i  (f)  t  franf  gewcfen.  I  have  not  been  ill. 

aBir   fpvcd)cn   n  i  d)  t    »cn   if)m,  fonbcrn  We  do  not  speak  of  him,  but  of  his 

»on  fcincm  i^ettcr.  cousin. 

35ie  *Jiatur  I)atte  fie  nid^t  mit  ©d|6nj  Nature  had  not  endowed  her  with 

^ni  auagcfiattet.  beauty. 

*  "When  the  subject,  which  may  be  preceded  by  its  attributes,  occupiea 
the  first  place  in  a  principal  clause,  either  the  copula  or  the  verb  must 
follow  imiuediately. 
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II.     INVERTED    CONSTRUCTIOHr. 

§  13.     The  ordinary  way  of  arranging  the  words  is  to  place  the  subject  and 
its  adjuncts  first,  and  the  predicate  with  its  adjuncts  after;  as — 
2)er  gute  abater  (subj.)  ijl  (jcute  iJuncjcu         The  good  father  has  left  this  morn- 

niit  feincii  bvci  Xccijtcrn  nacf)  ^cnbon  ing   for   London  with   his  three 

abgcrcifl  (predicate  with  adjuncts).  daughters. 

But  this  construction  is  sometimes  inverted,  so  as  to  place  the 
predicate,  or  a  part  of  the  predicate,  before  the  subject.  'Iliis  is 
the  case  : 

{a)   In  interrogative  clauses ;   as — 
.d  0  m  m  t  bet  SKaiui  f)cute  ?  Does  the  man  come  to-day  ? 

3  fi  bet  a3atet  nac^  Sonbcn  abgcveifl?  Has  the  father  left  for  London? 

J&  a  t  er  fein  ®elb  bci  fic^  ?  Has  he  no  money  about  him  ? 

{b)   In  imperative  clauses;   as — 
©enbcn  @ie  bicfcn  a3ricf  jur  ^>cft  I  Send  this  letter  to  the  post-office! 

{cy  In  exclamatory  clauses;   as — 
^dtte  et  auf  nticf)  c\cl)prt  I  Would  he  had  listened  to  me! 

{d)  In  subordinate  clauses  beginning  with  an  adverbial  conjunc- 
tion.    (See  §  124  of  Lange's  German  Grammar.) 

§  14.  The  ordinary  way  of  arranging  the  words  is  often  departed  from  for 
the  sake  of  emphasizing  a  part  of  the  predicate.  In  this  case  the  part  to 
be  emphasized  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  the  construction 
must  be  inverted,  that  is  to  say  the  subject  must  be  placed  after  the 
verb ;  as — 
©ie  tc^ten  ffiortc  ()atte  ter  junc^e         The  last  words  the  young  man  had 

aWeiifcf)   tnit   ge^obener   Stimmc   ge*  spoken  with  an  elevated  tone  of 

fproc^cn.  voice, 

^^eitte  fann  ft  ni(i)t  abreifen,  fonbcrn        He  cannot  depart  to-day,  but  to- 

ntorgcn.  morrow. 

2»it  bent  jtrctf  Uf)r  Buge  fann  ct        He  cannot  go  by  the  twelve  o'clock 

ni^t  mel^t  fasten,  benn  e^  ift  gu  )>dt.  train,  for  it  is  too  late. 

These  sentences  would  read  in  the  ordinary  construction :  2)er  iungc  2>?enfd| 
t)atte  bie  Ic^tcn  ffiovte  mit  gct)obencr  <Stimmc  gcfpvocfcen.  (Sr  fann  nicf)t  lieiite  abreifen, 
fonbern  ntorgen.  (Sr  fann  nid)t  mel)r  mit  bcm  gtrclf  Ut)r  3iifle  fa()ren,  benn  e^  ift  511  fpdt. 
The  words  „!Die  le^ten  ayorte,"  „l)cute,"  „mit  bem  jtrolf  libr  3"ge,"  have  been  made 
emphatic  by  being  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  which  required  the 
verb  and  the  subject  to  interchange  places. 

§  15.  Sometimes  a  subordinate  clause  (that  is  to  say  a  clause  dependent 
on  another  clause,  without  which  it  would  not  be  understood)  is  made  em- 
phatic by  being  placed  before  the  principal  clause.  Then  also  the 
subject  of  the  principal  clause  must  be  placed  after  the  verb  ;  as — 
%{&  et  in  bie  ©tube  fam,  fanb  cr  mid}  When  he  came  into  the  room,  he 
am  ©c^reibtifd)e.  found  me  at  the  desk. 

In  this  example  the  principal  clause  is  „et  fanb  mic^  am  ©cfjreibtifd^e,"  and  the 
subordinate  clause  is  contained  in  the  words  „9l(^  et  in  bie  ©tube  fam;"  this 
latter  clause  has  been  emphasized  by  being  placed  before  the  principal  clause, 
but  it  required  the  principal  clause  to  be  in'verted,  so  as  to  place  the  subject  (et) 
after  the  verb  (fanb). 
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Here  are  some  more  examples  of  the  same  class : 
2Bcil  et  ein  guter  Sunge  ijl,  toitt  id)  itjm        Because  he  is  a  good  fellow,  I  will 

feinc  Sittc  gctt>d()rcn.  grant  his  request. 

JWa^bcm  cr  gegcfTcu  unb  getruiifcn  fjaitt,        After  having  eaten  and  drunk,  he 

g  i  n  g  e  r  nad)  -S^aufe.  went  home. 

in.     SUBORDINATE   CLAUSES. 

(See  §  24.) 

§  16.  In  subordinate  clauses  beginning  with  a  relative  pronoun,  a  relative 
conjunction,  or  a  subordinative  conjunction,  the  verb  stands  at  the  end. ;  as — 
9J?an  i(cigte  mir  ein  S8uc^,  bag  viele  fd^one      They  showed  me  a  book  which  con- 

S3i(ber  f  nt^iclt.  tained  many  beautiful  pictures. 

SBir  Itiaren  im  Simmer,  a\i  cr  eintrat.       We  were  in  the  room  when  he  entered. 

§  17.  When  the  verb  is  in  a  compound,  tense,  the  auxiliary  verb  stands 
last;  as — 

Slad^bem  fie  iljn  begru^t  f)atte,  fatn         After  she  bad  welcomed  him,  she 
jle  f^ncfl  auf  midj  ju.  approached  me  quickly. 

§  18.   When  there  are  tivo  verbs,  one  of  which  is  a  verb  of  mood,  the  verb 
of  mood,  stands  last ;  as — 
6t  fagte,  bafi  cv  nic^t  font  men  fonne.        He  said  that  he  could  not  come. 

§  19.    When  there  are  tivo  verbs,  the  one  being  an  infinitive,  and  the  other 
an  inflected  verb,  the  inflected  verb  stands  last ;  as — 
2)er  ©pl^n  flarb  gcrabe  ju  bcr  ©tiuibe,        The  son  died  the  very  hour  his  father 

in  hiftc^er  feiu  5Bater  itjn  n^iebcvj  hoped  to  see  him  again. 

jufef)en  l^offte. 

§  20.    When  there  are  tiuo  infinitl'ves  and  an  auxiliary  "verb,  the  auxiliary 
verb  has  the  first  place,  whilst  the  governing  infinitive  stands  last;  as — 
©r  ubertcgte,  hjie  cr  c^  rt»crbc  vcrmcibcn         He  considered  how  he  might  be  able 

fonnen.     (tcnncn  is  the  governing  to  avoid  it. 

verb.) 
(Sr  fagte,  ba^  cr  t?>  nid^t  Ijatu   tl)un        He   said  that   he   did   not  like  to 

mo  gen.    (mogcn  is  the  governing  do  it. 

verb.) 

§  21.     Sometimes   the   conjunction,  which   generally  connects  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  with  the  principal  clause,  is  omitted  and  understood.     In  this 
case  the  construction  is  like  that  of  2.  principal  clause ;  as — 
@t  fiiic^tctc,  xd)  fonne  mic!^  crfaltcn.        He    was     afraid     I     might     catch 

(Gr  furcfttete,  bap  id}  mi(i^  e  r  f  d  1 1  e  n  cold. 

f  0  n  n  e.) 

§  22.     Sometimes  the  auxiliary  verb  is  omitted  and  understood  \  as — 
2)  a  5  cr  miv  g  e  n  0  nt  ni  e  n  (umvbc),  ifl         That  he  was  taken  from  me  is  my 
ntein  gvoptciS  2cib.  greatest  sorrow. 

§  23.  In  subordinate  clauses  the  prefixes  of  separable  compound 
verbs  are  not  separated  from  the  verb ;  as — 

@r  \rar  fo  bcfi^dftigt,  ba§  er  in  »icv;^t'()n         He  was  so  busy  that  he  did  not  go 
Slagen  nid^t  a  urging.  out  for  a  fortnight. 
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§  24.  J.  The  co-ordinative  conjunctions — a  b  e  v,  a  H  e  t  n,  b  e  n  n,  n  d  nt  1 1  d), 
obcr,  fonbern,  folro^l  —  al&,  and  unb  —  serve  to  connect  two  or  more 
independent  statements  with  each  other,  which  have  either  one  common 
subject  or  predicate,  or  have  each  a  subject  and  predicate  of  their  own 
(co-ordinate  clauses).  Co-ordinative  conjunctions  do  not  affect  the 
regular  order  of  construction  explained  in  §§  1-12,  and  generally  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  co-ordinate  clauses  which  they  introduce;  but  abet 
and  n  a  m  I  i  cf)  are  often  placed  after  the  verb,  and  sometimes  even  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  clause  ;  as — 

©ie  5vau  wax  bcm  3)ianne  fviif)  gcflorben;  biefcr  (icp  bem  (jintcrlajyeneti  Jtinte 
aber  {ebc  ntog(icl)e  ©orgfalt  angctciljen. 

A  subordinate  clause,  i.  e.  a  clause  dependent  on  another  clause,  without 
which  it  would  not  be  understood,  is  joined  to  a  principal  clause  by  means  of 
a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  conjunction,  which  latter  may  be  either  a  relative,  a 
subordinative,  or  an  adverbial  conjunction.  (See  §  124  of  Lange's  German 
Grammar.)  The  effect  produced  upoli  the  construction  by  relative  pronouns, 
relative  conjunctions,  and  subordinative  conjunctions  has  been  explained  in 
§§  16-23. 

B.  Adverbial  conjunctions,  like  all  other  adverbial  expressions 
commencing  a  clause,  require  the  verb  to  stand  before  the  subject, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  §  124  of  Lange's  German  Grammar. 

B.     THE   INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

§  25.  The  Indicative  Mood  is  the  Mood  of  Actuality,  whilst  the  Sub- 
junctive Mood  is  the  Mood  of  Possibility.  The  nature  of  the  Indicative  may 
be  said  to  be  objecti've,  because  it  is  used  to  express  positive  facts.  The  nature 
of  the  Subjunctive  may  be  said  to  be  siibjecti've,  because  it  represents  the  state- 
ment made  as  a  mere  subjective  supposition,  or  as  resting  on  the  mere  hearsay 
evidence  of  other  persons. 

The  Indicative  Mood  denotes  Positiveness  and  Certainty. 

Conjunctions  never  determine  the  mood  in  which  a  verb  is  to  be 
used.  The  mood  is  always  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  statement  we 
wish  to  make.  So  one  and  the  same  verb  may  be  followed,  in  the  dependent 
clause,  either  by  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

Examples. 
3)ec    ©efangenc    ijl    tot;    er   ijl    ^eute        The  prisoner  is  dead;  he  died  this 
SOJorgcn  geflovben.     (Positive  state-  morning, 

ment.) 
3(^  bin  uberjeiu^t,  baf  ct  c3  gcfagt  (jat.        I  am  convinced  that  he  has  said  it. 

(Certainty.) 
Jev  2J?cnfc^  ift  fievbtic^.     (A  fact.)  Man  is  mortal. 

3cf;  tjubc   9et)i5rt,  ba^   cr  jum  aJJiniflct        I  have  heard  that  he  has  been  ap- 
crnannt  i|L  pointed  a  minister,  (and  I  do  not 

doubt  it). 
(Here  the  Indicative  Mood  is  used,  because  I  wish  to  imply  that  I  have  no 
doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.) 

3^   t)abc   9cl)crt,   ba^   er  jum  SWiniiler        I  have  heard  that  he  has  been  ap- 
ernannt  fei  (see  §  30).  pointed  a  minister,  (but  I  rather 

doubt  it). 
(Here  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is  used  because  I  wish  to  express  a  doubt  about 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  which  is  expressed  in  English  by  the  words 
'but  I  rather  doubt  it.') 
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C.     THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  (OR  CONJUNCTIVE)  MOOD. 

(See  §  25.) 

§  26.  Since,  in  the  best  modern  works  of  English  Literature,  we  frequently 
find  the  Indicative  employed  instead  of  the  Subjunctive  in  clauses  of  un- 
certainty and  supposition,  and  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  verb  to  be,  it  is 
evidently  the  tendency  of  the  English  language  to  reject  the  distinction  of  the 
Subjunctive  Mood,  the  student  will  encounter  no  small  difficulty  in  learning 
the  right  use  of  the  German  Subjunctive,  which  is  most  extensively  used,  and 
gives  often  great  power,  conciseness,  and  elegance  to  the  mode  of  speaking. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  used  both  in  principal  and  subordinate  clauses, 
and  denotes  Uncertainty  and  Supposition. 

Examples. 

9}?an  fagt  er  fci  gcjiorben  (see  §  29).        People  say  (i.e.  it  is  rumoured)  he  is 

(Uncertainty.)  dead. 

$Iato  gfaubtc,  ta§  nur  ein  0ott  fei.         Plato  thought  that  there  was  only  o«ir 

(Supposition.)  God,  (but  that  it  was  a  matter  of 

doubt). 

§  27.    The  Subjunctive  expresses  Command,  Wish,  and  Concession. 

Examples. 

Gr  ncfime   fcine  2Bcite,  »rie'«  S3raud)  Let  him  take  his  distance   as  it  is 

ifi !     (Schiller.)     (Command.)  customary! 

®ott  fei  mit  bir!     (Wish.)  God  be  with  you ! 

(Sr  gcJie,  irc^in  ec  8uft  I;at.     (Con-  He  may  go  wherever  he  pleases. 

cession.) 

§  28.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Indirect  Speech  (oratio  obliqua), 
i.  e.  when  words  which  have  been  actually  spoken  are  quoted  not  as  they  were 
spoken,  but  in  substance  only ;  it  stands  especially  after  the  verbs  fagen,  to  say; 
cr.^d^icn,  to  relate;  melbcn,  to  report;  beri^ten,  to  relate,  to  report;  tjoren, 
to  hear;  as — 

@r  fagte  i^m,  cr  fei  eiii  95cvf(^»rcnber.  He  told  him  he  was  a  spendthrift. 

(Sic  bc()auvtcte,  fie  \)<3.'bt  ben  Sirief  nid)t  She  asserted  that  she  had  not  got  the 

erf)atten.  letter. 

Sein  5reunb  mclbctc,  ba^  er  uid)t  fomnten  His  friend  reported  that  he  could  not 

fonne,  mid^  ju  tefudjeu.  come  to  see  me. 

§  29.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  when  the  statement  made  in  the 
sulDordinate  clause  is  intended  to  be  represented  not  as  a  fact,  but 
as  a  mere  idea,  as  a  mere  conception  of  the  person  speaking.  We 
find  it,  therefore,  especially  after  verbs  denoting  a  request,  a  nvish,  a  hope,  an 
apprehension,  a  permission,  an  advice,  and  a  command;  as — 

meineii,  to  mean.  ivcHcn,  to  be  willing. 

glaiikn,  to  believe.  bitten,  to  ask. 

oermuten,  to  presume.  befcblcn,  to  command. 

jtiivifchi,  to  doubt.  iicvlaiigcn,  to  demand. 

fd)cincn,  to  seem.  ermaf)ncn,  to  admonish. 

hcffen,  to  hope.  raten,  to  advise. 

furc^tcn,  to  fear.  bcj^t{)en,  to  insist  upon. 

And  others  of  a  like  meaning. 
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Examples. 


Saffen  <Sic  iim^  Vffen,  bag  uufcr  ©treben 

ton  SrfoUj  fein  Juerbe. 
3^  bat  i^n,  bag  cr  mir  fjclfen  moge. 
3c^   furc^tete,  bag  cr  cin  SSein  ge* 

brod^en  ^abe. 
9Bit    bitten,   bag  bcr  ©cfaugcne  frci 

gclaffen  nurb  e. 
(St  jttieifett  baran,  bag  man  ifjn  fur 

uuff^iilbig  evftaren  h)erbe. 
aBir  nierbcn  ftets  vcrtangen,  bag  man 

un(5  unfcre  9ic(i)tc  ge»dt)re. 
3(i    rate    bir,   bag    bu    |i[cigiger    njer# 

b  e  ft. 

3c^  befie:^e  barauf,  bag  fid^  bcr  Sorb 
entferne.     (Schiller.) 


Let  us  hope  that  our  endeavours  may 
be  successful. 

I  asked  him  to  help  me. 

I  was  afraid  that  he  had  broken  a 
leg. 

We  request  that  the  prisoner  be 
released. 

He  doubts  if  he  will  be  declared 
innocent. 

We  shall  always  demand  that  our 
rights  be  given  to  us. 

I  advise  you  to  become  more  in- 
dustrious. 

I  insist  upon  the  Lord's  retiring. 


§  30.  With  regard  to  the  Tense  in  which  the  Subjunctive  ought  to  stand  in 
subordinate  clauses  of  the  character  mentioned  above,  the  general  rule  is, 
that— 

We  use  the  same  tense  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  which,  in 
direct  speech,  or  in  a  principal  clause,  would  be  used  in 
the  Indicative  Mood, 

except  that 

the  Perfect  of  the  Subjunctive  is  used  instead  of  the  Imperfect 
of  the  Indicative,  and  that  the  Pluperfect  of  the  Indicative 
is  changed  into  the  Perfect  of  the  Subjunctive,  with  the 
help  of  one  of  the  conjunctions  elje,  be»or,  and  wadyhcni. 

The  following  table  will  make  this  clear: — 


Direct  Speech. 
(Srfagte:  „3cf>Icfe."     (Present.)  ©r 

(5-r  fagte:  „3c^f)abegclcfen."   (Perfect.)        @r 
(Sr  fagte:    „3c^  tcerbe  lefen."     (First        (Sr 

Future.) 
6r    fagte:     „3^    h)erbe    gelcfen    l^aben        Gr 

(Second     Future),     wenn     mein 

fvreunb  mic^  abf)cleu  unrb."    (First 

Future.) 

But— 

(Sr  fagte:    „3(^  Ui,  a\i   fein  5teunb        (Sr 
fc^ricb."     (Imperfect.) 


6r  fagte:  „3c^  :^atte  getcfcn  (Plu- 
perfect), al5  mein  greunb  fd)rieb." 
(Imperfect.) 


Sr 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  verb 
either  in  the  Present,  in  the  Perfect,  or 


Indirect  Speech, 
fagte,  er  Icfc.     (Present  Subj.) 
fagte,  er  f|abe  gelcfen.  (Perfect  Subj.) 
fagte,  er  trcrbe  lefen.     (First  Future 
Subjunctive.) 

fagte,  er  toerbe  gclefcn  Ijaben  (Second 
Future  Subj.},  lucun  fein  gieuub 
il)n  abboten  werbe  (First  Future 
Subjunctive). 

fagte,  cr  };iabt  flclcfcii,  al(5  fein 
greunb  Qefcfjrtcbpll  Xyabf.  (Per- 
fect Subjunctive.) 

fagte,  cr  l^abt  flclefpit  (Perfect 
Subjunctive),  cf)e  fciti  5rciiiib 
grf(i)ricbcn  l)rtbe.  (Perfect  Sub- 
junctive.) 

in  the  subordinate  clause  stands 
in  the  Future. 


ziz  appendix.     the  subjunctive  mood. 

Examples. 

2)er  S)iciier  anhrortcte,  cc  \i'\  iiid^t  im*  The  servant  answered  that  he  was 

fiaiibe  bie  Slrbcit  gu  tljun,  benn  er  unable   to  do  the  work,  for  he 

fci  ju  fc^Wac^.     (Present  Subj.)  was  too  weak. 

(St  crjdljltc  VMX,  cr  ^aht  cin  Un^tucf  He  told  me  he  had  met  with  a  mis- 

get}abt.     (Perfect  Subj.)  fortune. 

(£ie  be()au)?tctc,  ba^  jie  nie  in  ifjrcm  2ct»en  She  affirmed  that  she  had  never  been 

frviuf  geWefen  fei.    (Perfect  Subj.)  ill  in  all  her  Ufe. 

(Sr  fagte,  baf  er  fld^  urn  eine  ©tc((c  bes  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  apply 

iverben  trerbe.     (First  Future.)  for  u  situation. 

§  31.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  ho\vever,  mtist 
be  used  instead  of  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  and  the 
Conditional  instead  of  the  Future  Subjunctive,  when  any  ambiguity 
might  arise  as  to  the  mood  employed,  that  is  to  say  in  cases  where  the  form  of 
the  Present,  of  the  Perfect,  or  of  the  Future  is  identical  both  in  the  Indicative 
and  the  Subjunctive  Mood.  For  example,  in  the  sentence — 
wSie  fagte  tnir,  i^re  iEcd;tct  gin  gen        'She  said  to  me  that  her  daughters 

nienialsS  auf  93dl(c;"  never  went  to  balls;' 

the  verb  g  i  n  g  e  n  stands  in  the  Imperfect  Subjuncti've  and  not  in  the  Present, 
because  the  third  person  plural  of  the  Present  Indicative  and  the  corre- 
sponding person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  are  identical  in  the  conjugation 
of  this  verb.  Both  are  „fte  get) en,"  the  verb,  therefore,  must  be  put  in  the 
Imperfect  Subjuncti've  to  show  clearly  the  mood  employed. 

§  32.    The  Subjunctive  is  employed  in  adverbial  clauses  of  pur- 
pose and  of  manner,  when  the  subordinate  clause  generally  begins  with  the 
conjunctions  baf,  auf  baf,  bant  it,  and  al3  ob;  as — 
2)u  foOfl  bcinen  SCater  unb  beine  2)hittei-        Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy 
etjren,  auf  ba^  bit's!  U'>c()lgct}e  unb  mother,  that  thou  mayest  prosper 

bu  lange  lebcjl  auf  (Stben.  and  thy  days  be  long  on  earth. 

3jl  c3  nic^t,  ats  ob  bic5  i>olf  mic^  gnm        Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  people 
@ott  tnacfje?     (Schiller.)  meant  to  make  a  God  of  me? 

§  33.    The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  and  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive 
are  used  to  express  somethmg  possible,  or  something  capable  of  being  done, 
also  to  denote  a  mere  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  an  opinion  with  caution  or  modesty ;  as — 
(Sg  f  onnte  fein,  baf  et  nid^t  ju  J&aufe        Literally:  It  might  be  possible  that 

tu  d  t e.  he  were  not  at  home,  i.e.  He  may 

possibly  not  be  at  home. 
3(^  :^dtte  n^o^t  8ujl,  i^nt  einen  Sefuc^         I  should  like  indeed  to  pay  him  a 

JU  ma^en.  visit. 

3c^  rou^it  hjo^i,  luaS  gu  i\)\m  to  hit.  I  fancy  I  know  what  ought  to  be  done. 
(S'^  h)dte  »ic{(cicl;t  bejfet,  ba(3  llntetne^s         Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  give  up 

men  aufgugcbcn.  the  undertaking. 

§  34.  To  express  a  wish  we  use  the  Present  Subjuncti-ve,  when  we  believe 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish,  but  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  when  we  want  to 
indicate  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish  is  unlikely,  and  even  impossible ;  as — 

0ctt  fei  ntit  bit!  God  be  with  you! 

^DJcge  et  balb  gefunb  tterben  1  May  he  soon  recover  his  health! 

i!aug  lebe  bet  JTcnigl  Long  live  the  king! 

®ott  Ijetfe  mit !     (Sut^et.)  May  God  help  me  ! 
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But  with  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive: 
3)?  c  (^  t  e  cc  balb  gcfunb  tvcrbcn !  Would  he  might  soon  recover  his  health ! 

Si'eiin  er  boc^  iioc^  Icbtc!  I  would  he  were  still  alive! 

3)i  6  6)it  n  balb  fontmcu  !  Would  he  might  soon  come ! 

§  35.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  both  moods  (the  Indicative  and 
the  Subjunctive)  may  stand  in  Principal  Glauses  as  well  as  in  Subordinate 
Glauses,  since  their  use  depends  alone  on  the  nature  of  the  statement  lue  avish  to 
make  (see  §  25).  Nor  has  the  notion  connected  with  the  verb  standing  in  the 
principal  clause  an  absolute  influence  on  the  mood  to  be  used  in  the  sub- 
ordinate clause.  The  Indicative  stands  in  subordinate  clauses  not  merely 
after  verbs  expressing  Gertainty,  but  also  after  such  as  denote  Belief,  Sup- 
position, and  Doubt,  when  the  statement  contained  in  the  subordinate  clause 
is  represented  objecti-vely,  i.e.  as  being  based  upon  a  fact,  or  as  being,  in  the 
speaker's  opinion,  not  open  to  any  doubt.  So  we  say — 
3(^  glaube,  bap  er  in  bcr  ©ctjlad^t  gcblicbcn'        I    believe    that    he    was    killed    in 

iji  (not  fci).  battle. 

3c^  ireip  nii)t,  ob  et  Icbt,  obcc  ob  ct        I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  alive, 

tut  ift.  or  whether  he  is  dead. 

3d^  ju>cijle,  ba§  bcr  ^vanfe  gcnefen  »irb.        I  doubt  if  the  patient  will  recover. 
3d^  t)oife,  bap  cr  ftc^  \vo\){  befinb«t.  I  hope  that  he  is  well. 

But  when  the  statement  contained  in  the  subordinate  clause  is  represented 
subjectively,  i.e.  as  being  based  upon  a  mere  idea  or  belief,  the  correctness  of 
which  is  still  open  to  doubt,  the  Subjunctive  must  be  used;  as — 
3[1?an  glaubt,  man  fagt,  etc.,  et  fei  in  ber        People  believe,  people  say,  etc.,  that 

©c^lac^t  geblieben.  he  was  killed  in  battle,  (but  it  is 

still  doubtful). 
St    furd)tet,    bap    man     it|n    »etvaten         He  is  afraid  that  they  have  betrayed 

:^  a  b  e.  him,  (yet  he  does  not  know). 

D.     THE   CONDITIONAL   MOOD. 

§  36.  The  Gonditional  is  the  mood  for  representing  a  state  or  an  event  as 
dependent  on  another,  which  other,  however,  is  not  based  upon  a  real  fact, 
but  is  a  mere  hypothesis  or  supposition.  As  such  we  use  not  only  the  First 
and  Second  Gonditional  (ic^  iBurbe,  etc.),  as  given  in  the  tables  of  verbs,  but 
also  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive.  The  latter  two,  in  fact,  may 
be  called  the  simple  forms  of  the  Gonditional  Mood,  and  the  former  (ic^ 
iputbe,  etc.)  the  compound  forms.  Every  true  conditional  statement  consists 
of  two  clauses :  {a)  the  hypothetical  clause,  which  contains  the  supposition, 
(b)  the  conditioning  clause,  which  contains  the  inference  drawn  from  that 
supposition ;  as — 

If  I  had  money  (hypothetical  clause), 

I  should  like  to  travel  (conditioning  clause). 

The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  may  be  used  in  both  clauses,  but 
the  First  and  Second  Conditional  (id^  n?utbe,  etc.— see  the  tables  of  verbs)  can 
only  be  used  in  conditioning  clauses. 

The  conditioning  clause  is  often  introduced  by  „fo." 

Examples. 
3Benn  icf)  ®clb  t)atte,  ^inge  id)  ftcrn  auf        If  I  had  money,  I   should  like  to 
{Reifen  (or  Juurbe  \^  gem  auf  OJcifcn  travel, 

getjen). 
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2Bemi  cd  '^eute  \i)tmi  98etter  gctvcfcn 
rodre,  fo  irurben  wit  au^ges 
gaitgen  fein. 

2)icfet  3J?ann  fonnte  gtucfUc^cr  fein, 
ivenn  er  bad  ©pict  uic^t  ju  fc^r 
licbtt. 

Sc  ipurbe  gefunb  fcin  (or  cr  ttare 
gcfunb),  Jvenn  er  md^igec  lebte. 


If  the  weather  had  been  fine  to-day, 
we  should  have  gone  out. 

This  man  might  be  happier,  if  he 
were  not  too  fond  of  gambling. 

He  would  be  healthy,   if  he  were 
more  temperate. 


I 


§  37.    The  Conditional  is  sometimes  used  ell'tptically ;  as — 


3a,  id^  Wurbe  gcfommen  fein  I 

Untcr  ben  Umfldiiben  l^atte  xij  c3  gcrt^if 
get^an. 

ffidre  \6)  rcic^,  itiirbe  id^  <Sie  fofort 
teja^len. 


Yes,  I  should  have  come!  (i.e.  if  I 
had  been  able  to  do  so,  understood). 

I  am  sure,  under  the  circumstances  I 
should  have  done  it  (i.e.  if  I  had 
been  placed  in  the  same  situation). 

Were  I  rich,  I  should  pay  you  di- 
rectly. 


SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    CHANGES 

WHICH 

THE  GERMAN  SPELLING  HAS  UNDERGONE  THROUGH  THE 
GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  OF  1880*. 


A.    ©ofnie.  (Vowels.) 

If'rite. 

i,  C;  tl  (instead   of  ^U,  De,  Ue)  in:   bie  $Uif«t  {apples);   bie  Dfen  {ovens,   stoves)',  bet 
iibcrrocf  {overcoat),  etc.     In  foreign  words  a,  \\  (for  Greek  and  French  ai 
\  and  French  u)  in  :   bcv  ^dbaflog  (pedagogue) ;   bcr  Jla^jitdn  {captain) ;   bie  ficfture 

^  {reading),  etc. 

at)       (instead  of  ai)  in  :  58ai)ern  {Bavaria) ;  bcr  93at)er  {the  Bavarian) ;  Bal^evifc^,  adj. 

{Bavarian),  and  derivatives. 
ci  (instead  of  ai)  in:  bcv  Jpcibe  {heathen)  ;  bie  ^eibe  {heath);  bag  ©etreibe  {grain); 
bcv  fficijeu  {'wheat),e\.c.—'B^xl'.  bie  S&m  {bay) ;  bcv  ^ai  {shark) ;  bet  ^ain  {grove) ; 
bcv  >ftaifcv  {emperor);  bcv  8aib  (/o^/) ;  bcv  Said)  (j/«w«  [offish]);  bad  Saic^cn 
{spaivning) ;  bie  Saicf)jcit  {spaivning-time)  ;  tcv  l*aic  {layman) ;  bcv  aWai  (Maj) ;  bie 
sWaib  (wa/W,  maiden) ;  bcr  a)?aig  (wa/zf) ;  iiiaifc^cii  {to  mash  [in  brewing]) ;  bie 
©aitc  {string)  ;  bcv  ffiaib  {dyer's  <woad) ;  bcr  or  bie  2Baife  {orphan  (boy  or  girl]), 
and  derivatives. 

Nouns  terminating  in  -cc  and  -ie — 

take  in  the  plural  cil,  which  inflection  forms  a  separate  syllable,  as: 
bie  3lvmce'  {army),  pi.  bie  2lvuicc'cn  {armies) ;  bcv  or  bie  @ee'  {lake  or  sea),  pi. 
bie  ©ce'en  {lakes  or  seas) ;  bie  SWdcbic'  (melody),//,  fcie  aWdobic'cn  {melodies) ; 
bie  5:()ctn-ie'  {theory),  pi.  bie  ;ri)Covic'cu  {theories),  etc.     But:   bag  ^oniitce' 
{committee),  pi.  bie  Jlomitcc'g  {committees)  ;  bag  .Rnie'  (^w^fd-),  />/.  bie  Jlilic'c. 
Ml        1.  (instead  of  du)  in  :    bcud)tcu  {to  appear,  to  seem) ;  miv  bcuc^t  (//  seems  to  me, 
methinks) ;    i^m   bcuct)tc  {he  thought) ;    (bllvcf))^B[cucn  {to  give  [one]  a  hearty 
drubbing,  to  beat  [one]  black  and  blue) ;    [but :    (buvc^)jblduen  {to  make  or 
dye  blue)]  ;  bcv  ©vcucl  {horror) ;  tcucincii  {to  deny) ;  vtcvteumbcu  {to  slander), 
etc. 
2.  in  the  termination  cat  (sounded  as  in  French),  in :  bev  CSommaubcuv  {com- 
mander) ;  bev  flfJcbactcuv  {editor),  etc. 
i  (instead  of  \))  in;    bcv  ©i^g  {plaster  of  Paris);  bie  (Silbe  {syllable);  bev  Sirup 

{syrup)  ;  bcv  Sjamvit  {vampire),  etc.     [Comp.  at)-] 


*l.  gjcgctn  unb  aBovtcvvcvjei^niei  fiiv  bie  bcutf^e  gjc^tfc^vcibunfl  jum  ®ebvaucf>  tn 
ben  vteugifcfccn  ©cfeulcn.  libevUn,  ai3eibmaitj"cfcc  Oiuc^banblung  2.  Oicgetn  unb  aBovtcv^ 
«ev5cid)nig  fiiv  bie  beutfd)e  iHcc^tfdjveibung  i^um  ©cbvaucfe  in  ben  bapevif4)en  ©c^ulcn. 
aJhind^cn,  ©ipcbition  bed  ffgt.  3cntval;©^ulbiicfeevi5l}evlagg. 
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(instead  of  i)  in  the  verbal  termination  ic'rcil,  as  in :  fiufcic'rcn  (to  study) ;  fpcu 

jie'ren  {to  go  for  a  ivalk) ;   mavfcf)ie'icu  {to  march) ;   jjicbie'rcn  {to  try,  to  test)  • 

l)antie'icii  {to  handle,  to  manage),  etc. — and  in  their  derivatives,  as   in :   tie 

Jpautie'rung  {management,  business,  profession),  etc.;    also  in:   gieb  {give),  and 

derivatives. 

(pronounced  as  in  French,  instead  of  u)  in  words  coming  from  the  French,  as 

fcie  Courage  (forage) ;  tev  jjcuvicv  (quarter  master) ;  bcv  JiJltvuicr  (veneer),  etc. 

Only  one  Vowel  (instead  of  two)  — 
in :  bar  (bare,  destitute  of;  [of  money] :  in  cash) ;  tie  Sarfc&a^  (ready  money, 
cash  in  hand) ;  bag  3}?a^  (measure) ;  tag  <2^af  (sheep) ;  bie  ©djar  (troop,  herd) ; 
tct  ®tav  (starling;  [in  medicine]:  cataract) ;  bie  SBage  (scales) ;  bie  2Bare  (goods); 
bcv  J&evb  (hearth) ;  bie  JQerbe  (herd,  Joe  A)  ;  bag  Mantel  (camel) ;  bag  Sog  (/<?/,  fate) ; 
Icfcn  (/o  fflj/  lots) ;  bie  Scfuiig  (r^f  casting  or  draiving  of  lots) ;  ber  ©ci^of  (/«/>, 
»2;</<//f ;  [of  dress] :  sAirt,  or  tail) ;  etc. 

B.    ^oiifoiiaiitcii.    (Consonants.) 

(instead  of  bt)  in :  bcr  'Zci  (death) ;  tobfvanf  (sici  unto  death) ;  tobmiibe  (tired  to 
death) ;  bie  ilotfuiibe  (deadly  or  mortal  sin)  ;  tcbtid^  (deadly,  mortal,  fatal),  etc. — 
Comp.  letter  t  (instead  of  bt). 

(instead  of  j?t))  in:  Slbolf  (^^o//»5'z/j)  ;  bcr  (S(cfant  (elephant);  ber  gafan  (pheasant); 
Ohitclf  (Rnlph);  fficftfalcn  (Westphalia),  etc.— But:  ber  ©p[)eu  (/liy)  from  the 
old  German  word  (Sbfjeu. 

1.  \f  remains  as  a  sign  of  lengthening  a  syllable : — 

(a)  In  syllables  beginning  with  a  t-sound  and  containing  a  long 
vowel,  but  not  a  diphthong  or  a  double  vowel,  as  in :  bie  S^at 
(deed) ;  bie  %\^xa\\i  (tear) ;  ber  %\)xc\\  (throne) ;  ber  %ijOX  (fool) ;  bag 
%{)cx  (gate);  t()un  (to  do);  t(;at  (did);  flctljan  (done),  etc.  [Comp. 
%  2  (a).] 

(b)  before  I^  m,  M,  and  r,  as  in :  allrndf^tic^  (gradually) ;  befctjlen  (to 
command)  ;  iie^mcn  {to  take) ;  Jref)Ucn  (to  live,  to  reside) ;  leaven  (to 
teach),  etc.  Exceptions:  bie  geme  (an  old  secret  criminal  court  in 
Westphalia)  and  derivatives,  as:  ber  Semvid^ter  (a  judge  of  that  court), 
and  derivatives. 

{c)  in :  bie  5c()bc  (feud,  quarrel)  ;  bie  ?D?at)b  (motiving),  from  nia()en  (to  mon.v) ; 
bet  '^xa.\){  (nvire)  from  bve()CH  (to  turn) ;  bie  9Jal)t  (seam),  from  mljtix  (to 
seiv),  and  other  words  derived  from  verbs  containing  an  aspirated  f). 

(d)  in  a  few  proper  names,  as  in:  ^txtija,  ®uut(;er,  a)tart{;a,  aWatljilbc, 
2;()cobalb,  2;i)ccbcr,  etc. 

(e)  in  many  nouns  originally  Greek,  as:  bie  ^atljcbra'ie  (cathedral); 
bag  Zl)mo.  (theme);  bie  2:i)ccUHjie';  bie  Sljeovie';  bag  Xljermome'tet ;  bet 
*)Ja'ntl)er,  etc. 

2.  I)  is  not  retained  after  t' — 

(a)  in  syllables  beginning  with  a  t-sound  and  containing  a  diph- 
thong or  a  double  vowel,  as  in :  bcr  Zau  (dew) ;  bag  Zau  (rope) ;  bcr 
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Seer  (tar) ;  tecren  (to  tar) ;  ber  or  ba3  Xtii  (part,  or  jbare) ;  teuer  (dear) ; 
bd3  Sicr  (animal) ;  tterfeibigen  (/o  defend),  etc.,  and  derivatives. — 
Exception  :  bcr  Xi)ti  (tea),  and  derivatives. 
(b)  in  the  suffixes  tlltll  and  tiilll  (formerly  t()um  and  tt)um),  as  in  :  ba« 
(Sigcntum  (property) ;  ba3  .R'ouigtum  (kingdom) ;  ba3  Ungetitm  (monster), 
etc. 
(f)  at  the  end  of  syllables,  and  at  the  beginning  of  syllables  before 
a  short  vowel,  as  in  : — bic  Slvmut  (po-verty) ;  ber  9Ucm  (breath) ;  atmeii 
(to  breathe) ;  bic  ^Bliite  (blossom) ;  btc  glut  (Jiood) ;  bag  ®crdt  (tools) ;  bte 
®lut  (gloiv) ;  bcr  Jlot  (</;>/) ;  bag  8ot  (a  weight  of  half  an  ounce,  noiv 
obsolete)',  bet  3Wct  (mead);  bie  5Wiete  (rent;  a  corn  or  hay-stack;  mite)\ 
ber  9Kut  (courage) ;  bie  9tpt  (w^^) ;  iiotigcn  (f 0  wrg-e ;  to  invite ;  to  compel)  ; 
ber  or  bie  ^JJate  (god-father  or  ^od-mother) ;  bcr  {Rat  (ad-vice) ;  ratcti  (^0 
advise;  to  guess) ;  bag  9Jdtfel  (riddle);  rot  (r^^) ;  bie  (Rote  (redness);  bie 
(Rute  (ro^) ;  bcr  !Iiivm  (tonver)  ;  bcr  2Bevt  (value)  ;  ircvt  (<worth,  dear) ; 
bcr  ffiirt  (>6oj/,  landlord) ;  bic  ffiut  (ra^f ),  and  derivatives,  as :  ratlog 
(ivithout  advice  or  tneans :  helpless) ;  WcrtttoU  (valuable,  precious) ;  bag 
aBirtgI)aug  (inn),  etc. 
Mark  well :  !^urra !  (hurra !). 

1.  (instead  of  c)  in  many  words  originally  Qreek,  as  in :   bie  Slfabcmic', 

(academy) ;  pva'ttifc^  (practical) ;  bie  2lritt)nieti'f  (arithmetic) ;  bie  5P^l)fi'f 
(natural philosophy),  etc. — But:  bcr  (S()ara'ftcr;  bic  SKclau^olie'. 

2.  (instead  of  c  and  qu)  in  many  words  originally  Ijatin  or  French, 

but  which  have  become  quite  germanised,  and  are  now  looked  upon  as 
altogether  German  words,  as :  ber  Slboota't  (lawyer) ;  bag  Sogfe'tt  (thicket) 
from  the  French  :  le  bosquet ;  bag  Sofa't  (locality) ;  bag  5pu'blitum  (public) ; 
rafa'ttt  (vacant) ;  bcr  a>ulta'n  (volcano),  etc. — More  especially  in  words 
terminating  in  .  .  .  fd,  as  in :  bcr  9lrti'tel ;  bie  *paiti'fcl ;  bie  glo'gtel 
(Nourish),  pi.  bie  glo'gfclu  (_fne  ivords,  frequently  made  use  of  ivith  a  de- 
ceptive purpose). 

3.  (instead  of  c)  in  words  with  the  prefixes  ^o  =  ,  ^oI=:,  ^om  =  ,  ^on  =  , 

ftor=,  and  also  in  syllables  containing  a  f-sound  followed  by  t  (.  .  .  ft), 
as  in :  bie  Sto\?'\i'  (copy) ;  bie  Jlclonie'  (colony)  ;  ber  Jtommanba'nt  (commander) ; 
ber  Jlo'nfiabicr  (constable) ;  bag  >Roiijc'rt  (concert) ;  bie  ^orrcfponbc'nj  (correspond- 
ence), etc. ;  bie  ©ibatti'f  (didactics) ;  bag  ©bi'tt  {edict),  etc.— But :  bag 
Sli'ctunt,  because  not  germanised,  etc. — 
Mark  well:  bcr  Jlaffce'  (coffee),  but:  b&g  (5af^  (a fine  restaurant  <where  mostly 

coffee  is  served). 
TTOTE.     In  foreign  words  which  have  preserved  a  foreign  pronunciation, 
or  certain  foreign  forms  of  spelling  or  inflection,  do  not  use  f ,  but  c,  as  in : 
bie  (SaiiH)a9ne  (campaign) ;  bcr  ©ommi'g  (clerk) ;  bag  gUco'it  (smelling-bottle) ;  ber 
{Rebacteu'r  (editor) ;  bic  9lbiccti'»a  (adjectives),  etc. 

Doubtful  Orthography.  We  find :  .Ronje'rt  and  Sonce'rt,  n. ;  J?a'rjcr 
(prison  in  schools  and  universities)  and  Ga'rccr,  m. ;  .Romitcc'  and  Somite',  n. ; 
Jlouivanic'  and  Sompagnic',  f. ;  conjc'iitrifc^  (concentric)  and  ccnce'ntrifc^  ;  .Ronjcjyio'n 
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'rite  : 

and  (Sonccffio'n,  f. ;  ^onji'I  {council)  and  (5onci'(,  n,;  ffaffiftjie'rcn  {to  classify)  and 

claffificic'ren ;    ^u'vfu^    [course  of  study)  and   (Su'vfu^,  m. ;    forre'ft  and  corrc'ct; 

Jlcnjunftio'ii  and  (Jciijunctio'it,  etc.,  etc. 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mode  of  spelling  is  fluctuating 

between  f  and  c,  and  c  and  5,  in  many  words  which  originally  contained  the 

letter  c.    The  first  way  is  to  be  preferred,  and  strongly  recommended, 

in  all  the  ■words  given  above,  and  many  others  in  common  use  that 

contain  a  f  or  a  j-sound  and  are  quite  germanised  in  spelling  and 

inflection.     (Comp.  G.  3.) 

Use  also  f  instead  of  c  in  words  of  Greek  origin  which  have  preserved  the 

f-sound,    as : — Slncfbo'te,     fatljo'lifc^,    .ffomc'bie,     ©iale'ft,     etc.  —  [Comp,     B, 

letter  f,  1.] — And  write  c  and  cfl,  as  before,  in:   Sl'cce'nt,  9l'ccufati'i>,  Sl'cqui^ 

fitio'n,  etc. — 
silid      (instead  of  nt§)  as  a  suffix  of  nouns,  as  in:   baS  (Siciipiig  {event);  ba3  SBegtdbuid 

{burial) ;  baiS  a3cv;^altni«  {relation)  ;  bag  33ennd'cf>tnit5  {bequest),  etc. — 

The  prefix  tni^  .  . .,  however,  remains  unchanged,  as  in :  bag  2Wi'^vcrfianbni3 

{misunderstanding),  pi.  bie  aWi'^Wcrfidnbtliffe. 
5  (instead  of  f )  in  b«g^alb  {therefore) ;  beSWegen  {therefore,  for  this  reason") ;  inted 

{meanwhile,  ^whilst ;  however);    unterbcS  {meanwhile,  whilst);    ftic<5l)alb  {why); 

wefSwegcn  {why),  etc. — 
§f        (instead  of  ff)  in:  bagfelbe  {the  same);  bcSfetbcn  {of  the  same);  bicSfeitS  {on  this 

side),  etc. 
^t        (instead  of  fl)  in :    JDiendtag   {Tuesday) ;    @c6urtetag    {birthday) ;    ^rii^linagtag 

{spring-day),  and  other  compound  nouns  in  which  i  occurs  as  a  sign  of  the 

Genitive  and  is  followed  by  a  t. 
ff        between  two  vowels,  the  first  one  of  which  is  short,  as  in  taffen  {to  let,  to  leave) ; 

bie  !£ojfe  {cup);  trotj  bcffcn  {in  spite  of  that);  Itcffen  {whose),  etc. — 
^         I.  between  two  vowels,  the  first  one  of  which  is  long,  as  in:  bii'pen  {to  atone 
for) ;  fc^icpen  {to  shoot),  etc. 

2.  before  t,  and  at  the  end  of  words,  as  in :  er  Id^t  {he  leaves) ;  il^t  to^t  {you 
leave) ;  gcln'ipt  {atoned for) ;  la^  {let) ;  bcr  ^ug  {kiss),  etc. — 
t  (instead  of  bt)  in  :  bcr  %cit  {a  dead  man  or  person)  ;  tot  {dead) ;  toten  {to  kill) ; 

ber  !rctfcf)(ag  {manslaughter) ;  bet  !Iotengrdber  (gravedigger),  etc. — Comp.  letter 

I)  (instead  of  bt.) 
t  (instead  of  b)  in  :  taS  93rot  {bread). 

t         (and  never  ,5)  in  the  accented  and  original  Latin  combinations : — tia',  tie',  tio', 

as  in  martia'lif(^,  ^atie'nt,  m.,  OJatio'n,  f.,  SJrabitio'it,  f.,  aWotio'n,  etc. 
But  write  :  (5)ra'jic,  Sngvcbie'njien,  etc.,  e  being  unaccented. 
}  1.  (instead  of  tj)  after  a  long  vowel,  as  in  :  bie  SBvc'jcl  {biscuit  in  the  shape  of  a 

twisted  ring,  cracknel) ;  bu'jetl  {to  call  a  person  thou),  etc. 

2.  (instead  of  Sj  and  (Sc)  in  :  bet  ^ax  {czar) ;  ba6  Scvter  {sceptre),  etc. 

3.  (instead  of  cc)  regularly  at  the  end  of  foreign  words  with  German 
pronim elation  and  terminating  in  French  in  ce,  and  in  Latin  in  tia,  tius, 
tium,  cius,  cium,  as  in :  bag  *3enefx'^,  bie  Suili'j,  baS  >§P«vi'g,  bie  W\\\'\,  bie 
SRoti'j;  bie  iDiffcre'nj,  bie  ©ente'nj,  bie  aJafa'nj ;   bie  gina'njen,  b'*-  9to»i'je,  bie  JUlia'iij, 
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bie  2)ijla'nj,  etc. — (But  with  foreign  pronunciation :  SlHiance,  !Dijtance,  etc.) 

4.  also  in  words  quite  germanised,  as :  ber  ^Scji'rf  (district,  circuit) ;  bie  Sa'i^e 
(lance) ;  bie  ^PoUjei'  (police) ;  bcr  ^oti^i'ft  (policeman) ;  bag  Xiv^no'l  (pocket-pistol) ; 
bag  Slerje'tt  (trio),  etc. — But  write :  Sd'far,  bie  Sdfu'r  (cesure,  cesura) ;  bie  Sc'bet, 
bie  (Sclcbritd't,  bie  (Seiifu'r  (censorship),  ccnfie'rcn  (to  censure,  to  revieiv),  ber  (Se'nti; 
me'tcr,  bie  Screa'lien  (cereals),  baS  Soliba't,  bcr  (Si'rfumfle'r,  bag  Si)ce'um,  etc. 

5.  (instead  of  c)  in  verbs  terminating  in  .  . .  ie'rcil,  as :  fabrijic'ren  (to  manufac' 
ture) ;  tnufijie'ren  (to  make  music) ;  ^ublijic'ren  (to  publish),  etc. 

Note.  In  many  words  which  originally  contained  the  letter  c,  the  mode  of 
spelling  is  unsettled  and  fluctuating  between  c  and  j,  as  in :  SDJcbi^i'ii  and 
SKcbici'n,  f . ;  bag  JRcjcpt  and  Sieccpt,  n.  (prescription,  recipe);  5)3riiiji'p  and 
%x\v.d'\\  n.  (principle)  ;  ^roje'nt  and  ^^roce'nt,  n.  (per  cent.);  ^rcjc'^  and  *4}vcce'f, 
m.,  etc. — [Read  carefully  B,  Note  to  letter  f,  also  letter  t  of  B,  and  General 
Observations  on  the  Spelling  of  Foreign  Words,  where  additional  examples 
are  given.] 


C.    ^ngctneitte    ^emerfititgett    ftbcr    tit    ^(^tcibting    ber 
^rcmt»tt)6rtcr* 

(General  Observations  on  the  Spelling  of  Foreign  Words.) 

1.  With  foreign  words  containing  sounds  and  combinations  of  sounds 
not  originaUy  German,  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  regarding  their 
orthography  is  that,  their  foreign  pronunciation  being  preserved,  also 
the  foreign  garb  of  their  orthography  is  retained. 

So,  for  example,  we  use : — 

oi  (sounded  as  in  French)  in :  bie  SWemoi'rcn  (memoirs) ;  bie  !£oi(e'tte 
(toilet). 

g  and  j  (sounded  as  in  French)  in:  bie  93aga'ge  (luggage);  bag  Sogi'g 
(lodgings) ;  ber  ©enba'rm  (a  police-officer  on  horseback) ;  bag  ®enie' 
(genius ;  a  man  of  great  talent) ;  ber  Siigciiicu'r  (engineer) ;  bag  Scurna'l 
(journal,  magazine) ;  raiigie'ren  (to  arrange),  etc. — But  with  German 
pronunciation :  ber  ©encra't  (general) ;  getua'i  (highly  gifted) ;  bie 
©enialitd't  (geniality,  originality),  etc. — 

Qtt  (sounded  as  in  French)  in :  ber  ©^ampa'gner  (champaign) ;  bie 
Sorgue'tte  (lorgnette,  eye-glass),  etc. 

U  (sounded  like  English  1  followed  by  y)  in :  bag  93ataif(o'n  (battalion) ; 
bag  S8i'((arb  (billiards) ;  bag  Sille't  (ticket ;  note) ;  ber  spoftillo'ii 
(postillion),  etc. 

n  (sounded  as  in  French,  but  not  quite  so  nasal)  in  :  bie  9lua'iicc  (grada- 
tion of  colours^ ;  bag  SBajfi'n  (reser-voir) ;  ber  {Refiai'n  (refrain) ;  be t 
Watjo'n  (ray  of  light ;  [of  a  fortification]  :  radius) ;  bag  Siiolonce'K 
('violoncello),  etc. 

2.  Many  foreign  words,  on  the  other  hand,  composed  of  German 
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sounds,  which  might  be  indicated  by  German  letters,  have  as  yet 
preserved  their  original  orthography.     So  w^e  find : — 

at  (for  the  sound  of  a)  in :  bic  (5()ai'fc  {chaise),  from  the  Frehch ; 

ait  and  cau  (for  the  sound  of  o)  in:  bie  ©au'ce  {sauce) ;  bag  93urcaii  {office), 

from  the  French ; 
e^  (for  the  sound  of  f(^)  in:  bic  (5f|aujfce'  {turnpike-road),  from  the 

French ; 
d)  (for  the  Greek  f-sound)  in :  bet  or  bo3  Sf)or  {choir  or  chorus),  from  the 

Greek ; 
p\^  (for  the  sound  of  f)  in:  bcr  -pf^ilefo'pl)  {philosopher), irom  the  Greek  ; 
t^  (for  the  sound  of  t)  in :  bet  %\)X0\\  {throne),  from  the  Greek ;  and 
t)  (for  the  German  w-sound)  in :  »iolc'tt  {"violet-hlue,  adj.),  from  the 
French. 
3.    Again  we  find  foreign  words  which,  being  in  common  use 
and  composed  of  German  sounds,  have  become  entirely  germanised, 
and  wear  a  German  garb;  as:   bie  !£ru'pve  {troop,  company),   French:  la 
troupe  ;  bie  ©ni'vVe  {group),  French :  la  groupe ;  bet  !r)igtu've!  {discourse),  French : 
le  discours;  bcv  (gcfrftd'r  {secretary),  French:  le  secretaire. 

It  follows  from  the  three  preceding  paragraphs  :— that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reduce  the  spelling  of  foreign  words  to  any  fixed  principles, 
and  that  there  exists  at  present  much  uncertainty  and  inconsistency 
respecting  the  spelling  of  such  words.  [Comp.  B,  Consonants,  Note  to 
letter  f,  also  B,  letter  j,  where  additional  examples  are  given.] 


D.    ^Ictiifc^rctbtiiiQ  tiitb  Stifammciijic^intg. 

(Small  Initials  [instead  of  Capitals]  and  Contractions.) 

USE   SMALL  INITIALS:— 

1.  With  Nouns  used  as  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Indefinite 
Numerals,  and  Adverbs,  as  in  :  anijcrict)t«  {in  the  face  of) ;  infotv^c  {in  conse- 
quence of)  ;  bef)Uf3  {on  behalf  of) ;— fa(l«  {in  case  of)  ;— ein  bi^djen  {a  bit,  a 
little) ;  ein  ^aar  {a  fewj,  some,  some  few) ;— iuifaiia^  {in  the  beginning)  ;  teil« 
{partly);  eiiU8tci(3  {on  the  one  part  or  hand);  onbeniteild  {on  the  other  part  or 
hand) ;  meincvfcit^  {on  my  part)  ;  movcjcn^  {in  the  morning) ;  abctlba  {in  the 
evening) ;  Ccrmittac^a  {in  the  fore-noon)  [but :  bc«  «Win\jcn«,  bes  2lbciib«,  {)eute 
gia^mittag,  etc.,  gcuntag^,  aJioiitagg,  etc.];  ubcvt}aiipt  {in  general,  altogether, 
moreover) ;  ^Intem^eg8  {on  the  <way) ;  I)eiitjiita3C  {noiv-a-days) ;  bcijeiteu  {in  time, 
betimes) ;  bi«>vcilen  {at  times) ;  einmal  {once) ;  jtrcimal  {tivice) ;  bergauf  {uphill) ; 
fo))fiibcr  {head  over  heels),  etc. 

2.  With  Nouns  used  in  Verbal-Combinations,  in  which,  by  the  by, 
they  are  strongly  accented,  and  treated  as  separable  particles,  i.e.  are  separated 
from  the  verb  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause  when  used  in  a  principal 
sentence  and  in  a  simple  tense.     Such  Verbal-Combinations  are :— ic'^t  fjabcii 
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(to  be  right) ;  ii'tircd^t  Ijaben  {to  be  ivrong) ;  lei'b  t^un  {to  be  sorry) ;  ttc'^  t^un  {to 
/&Mr/)  ;—fc^u'lb  t)abeu  or  fciti  (^o  ^e  in  fault); — fei'iib  feiu  (/o  ^f  hostile);  mir  ift 
a'njft,  Iro'fjC  (/  am  afraid,  nvell) ;  mic  tfl  iio't  {it  is  necessary  to  me,  I  require) ; 
mir  ift  >»c'()e  (/  am  grieved) ;  ba3  1)1  f(^a'be  (//j<3?  /V  «  />//>') ;  ic^  bin  h»i'((cn3  (/  have 
a  mind,  I  intend)  ; — fla'ttfxiiben,  fta'tt^abeit  {to  take  place) ;  tua'^mefjmcit  {to  per- 
ceive) ;  tei'(ne()mcn  {to  take  part  in,  to  sympathise  with) ;  iVbcr^aubucf)mfn  (to 
increase) ;  I)au'^(}a(tcii  {to  keep  house,  to  manage) ;  a'djtgcbetl  {to  pay  attention) ; 
pvei'^geben  {to  abandon,  to  expose) ;  bra'c^liegeit  {to  liefalloiv) ;  .^ufia'tteu  tcmmen  {to 
be  of  use,  to  come  in  usefully) ;  infia'nb  fct5etl  {to  repair,  to  restore) ;  juj^a'ilbe 
fcmmcii  {to  accomplish) ;  imfii'cf)  (ajfeu  {to  leave  in  the  lurch),  etc.— (Sr  tjdlt  ()ai:^; 
e6  i)^  mil-  ju|^atteu  gcfommeu ;  e^  ^at  iibevtjanbgcnommcn ;  c«  ifi  mir  guteil  getvotben. 
But :  (Sr  t)at  fcinen  %ni  an  mir,  etc. 

3.  With  Pronouns  and  Num.erals,  as:— jcnianb,  niemanb,  jcbcr,  fcincr, 
einer,  bcr  eine,  bcr  anbere,  man  ; — etlic^c  {some),  cinige,  ein^jehic,  manege,  wielc,  a((c,  af(c3, 
etwa^,  ni(^t(?,  bcibe ; — bie  (a((c)  anbern,  ba^  (a((cti)  anbre,  bie  (a((e)  ubrigcn,  bag  (a((eg) 
ubrige,  baS  mciftc,  bcr  (bag)  ndmlid)e,  bcr  crfic,  bcr  Ictjtc,  bcr  gwcitc,  bet  nd(J)jle,  bcr 
erfle  be)ic,  cin  jcglic^er,  etc. 

But : — Use  Capital  Initials  (as  before) : — 

{a)  with  Ordinal  Numerals  and  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  definite 
article  and  used  in  apposition  to  a  proper  noun,  as :  gricbvic^ 
bcr  3wcite ;  ^^avl  bcr  ©rope,  etc. 

{b)  With  Pronouns  and  Adjectives  in  titles,  as: — ©c.  5)'?ajf|ldt  bcr 
^onig;  ba3  ^aifcrlic^e  SoUamt  {the  Imperial  Custom- House);  bet 
SBivflic^e  @cf)cimrat  tJon  ^umbolbt  {the  Privy  Councillor  von  Humboldt). 

{c)  With  Pronouns  used  in  addressing  persons,  more  especially 
in  letters,  as : — ©ie  gcnic^cn  mcin  vciltS  93ertraucn ;  wit  gtaubcn  Sfjncn 
alks  ;  bad  Jpaud  3t)rcr  ©Item  Wax  mir  ficts  gcoffnct ;  icf)  un((  2)ir  batb  met)r 
bacon  crjd'^lcn ;  ftct3  btcibe  xd^  Scin  3)i(^  Ucbcnbct  <Sci)n  ^cinrid),  etc. 

4.  In  Adjectival  and  Adverbial  Clauses,  as : — grof  unb  flcin  {groivn  up 
people  and  children) ;  arm  nnb  rcic^  {poor  and  rich  people) ;  alt  unb  jung,  buvd)  bicf 
unb  bunn ; — am  bcficn,  furg  crfic,  bei  n?citcm  {by  far) ;  a\i\6  bcutUc^fle,  im  a((gcmcincn, 
im  ganjcn,  im  fotgcnbcn,  im  Wcfcntlic^cn  {essentially,  in  all  essential  points) ;  oon 
neucm,  ocr  furjcm,  im  corautS  {beforehand) ;  con  oorne,  cf^ne  njcitcrcd,  um  cin  bctrdc^t^ 
li^ciJ,  etc. — and  also  in  idiomatic  phrases,  such  as: — (Sr  ^ic()t  ben  furjcrn 
iabti  {he  is  the  loser  by  it) ;  ii}  uiill  3()ncn  3l)rc  Unartcn  ,iugute  i)a(tcn  {I  will  bear 
with  your  rudeness ;  I  will  excuse  your  incivilities) ;  bcr  Sunge  l}at  Sic  ^um  beften 
{the  boy  amuses  himself  at  your  expense)  ;  id)  wili  tS  3()nen  julicbe  tfjnn  {I  will  do 
it  to  please  you),  etc. 

E.   ^nUQintq  bet  9PBortcr  in  (Sifbcn. 

(Division  of  Words  into  Syllables.) 

1.  When  part  of  a  German  word  has  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  in  order 
to  be  carried  on  to  the  next  line,  the  division  into  Syllables  is  made  as  we 
would  naturally  deliver  them  whilst  pronouncing  the  word  very  slowly  and 
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distinctly.  The  compound  letters :  {^,  d,  bt,  pf,  pi),  id),  ip,  ft,  $,  tf), 
and  tj,  should,  as  a  rule,  not  be  sepaxated.  [For  exceptions  see  §  2  of  this 
chapter.]  Examples :— vu.'t)en,  bic;[er,  ©oiune,  SWutiter,  ?Wit4ag,  bcnmoc^,  gtuf^fc, 
©ct^ter^glaS,  fiiu^tc,  5ln;fer,  aBec^^fet,  ^cff^nuiig,  ^off-numgcn,  gin^ger,  fiang^amsfeit, 
— 58ru5^e,  i)a'-den,  @td=t)te,  nospfeii,  Dx-Ai)Oi%xa:V^xt,  W\ijtn,  au3-fprcj^en,  Id^jiig, 
fc^icj^en,  8o4f)ar,  Ua-A^m,  S^utt.  ■ 

2.  The  syllables  forming  the  constituent  parts  of  Compound  Words  should  ■ 

not  be  broken  up,  and  the  principal  rule,  as  expressed  above,  cannot  always 
be  applied  to  them.  Examples :  ^iiucin,  t)icrjauf,  l)er;cin,  bar-unt,  »ar;um,  »or;aua, 
»oa=cn;bcn,  3iutcr;ef;fe,  WluUoi^fop,  Slt;mo-fvt)a;rc,  (S(^ifH"af)vt*  <S(^wimm;mci^iicr*, 
gesmutaid^,  Sis.pene,  hiSipmtitixm,  2)i8j»>05fi5tuon,  buohaHjAm,  oufjersjie^en, 
©e^burtg^ag,  gruf)4ing34a9. 

*  But  write  '  ©(^iffa^rf  and  '  ©d^lttimmeiftcr  '  when  no  separation  takes  place. 


F.    S>ev  ^pofttopl),     (The  Apostrophe.) 

1.  The  Apostrophe  is  more  especially  used  for  indicating  the  suppression  of 
certain  letters  in  poetry  and  in  the  language  of  every-day  life,  as  in  English. 
Examples:  3(f)  licb' bic!^  ;  ©tef)' auf !  2Bie  gcljt '3  ?  @o  iji '3  cec^t ;  ®clb  f)aV  iHf 
nic^t. 

2.  Contractions  of  prepositions  and  articles  are  used  without  the  Apo- 
strophe, as:  am,  beim,  untcrm,  ms,  ing,  jum. 

3.  The  Apostrophe  is  abolished  before  the  inflections  indicating  the 
Genitive  relation  of  proper  names,  as  :  (Siccrc^  ffiricfe ;  '5(^i((evg  ©cbid^te ; 
J&omevg  3lia£i ;  gritjen^  ©eburt^tag ;  ^amburgd  J&anbel ;  ©op^ienS  fWutter ;  bte 
@inwo()ner  Sreelaiig. 

4.  Family  names,  however,  terminating  in  $  or  5,  the  genitive  of 
which  cannot  be  formed  by  adding  ^,  require  an  Apostrophe  to  be  placed 
after  them  for  indicating  the  Genitive  relation,  as :  !l)emofl{;enc3'  Olebcu  ;  33c^' 
Suife. 
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a  or  an  preceded  by  *  not ',  how  to 
render,  S.  126,  N.  12.  The  nu- 
meral '  a  *  not  translated  before 
hundred  or  thousand,  S.  132,  N.  10. 

a  great  deal,  how  to  render,  S.  65, 
N.  3  and  S.  77,  N.  3.  an  hour; 
how  to  render,  S.  235,  N.  10.  a 
month,  how  to  render,  S.  167,  N. 
24. 

about,  to  be,  rendered  by  im  SBcgviff 
fciii  or  UHillcii,  S.  6,  N.  4. 

Abstract  nouns,  their  formation 
from  Infinitives  of  verbs,  S.  11, 
N.  7. 

Adjectives.  Used  as  nouns,  S.  34, 
N.  I.  National  adjectives  require  a 
small  initial,  S.  loi,  N.  i.  Adjec- 
tives and  all  parts  qualifying  nouns 
must  be  placed  before  them,  S.  128, 
N.  II.  The  formation  of  their  su- 
perlative used  predicatively,  S.  120, 
N.  14. 

Adverbs.  Their  position  in  Impera- 
tive clauses,  S.  68,  N.  2.  Must  not 
precede  the  verb  or  copula  when 
the  subject  stands  before  them,  S. 
102,  N.  30.  Formation  of  the  rela- 
tive superlative  of  Adverbs,  S.  183, 
N.  24. 

all  in  connection  with  a  possess,  adj. 
pron.  and  a  noun  in  the  sing,  num- 
ber, how  to  render,  S.  157,  N.  20. 
All  of  us  (them,  you),  S.  74,  N.  3, 
how  to  render. 

Apposition,  the,  its  agreement,  S. 
53,  N.  9. 

Articles,  the,  and  other  determinative 
words  repeated,  S.  10,  N.  9.  Their 
position  in  connection  with  adject- 
ives and  adverbs,  S.  28,  N.  9.  The 
Definite  Article.  Before  nouns 
representing  a  whole  class,  and 
before  abstract  nouns,  S.  3,  N.  2. 
Before  nouns  of  persons  preceded 


by  an  adjective  or  a  common  name, 
S.io,  N.  2.  Used  to  mark  the  Gen., 
Dat.,  and  Ace.  of  proper  names,  S. 
25,  N.  5.  Used  in  stating  the  price 
of  goods,  S.  33,  N.  7.  Used  before 
objects  individualised  or  singled  out, 
S.40,  N.  9.  Used  instead  of  Possess. 
Adj.  Pronouns,  S.  43,  N.  9,  A  and 
B.  The  Indefinite  Article. 
Not  expressed  before  nouns  de- 
noting professions,  etc.,  S.  14,  N.  2. 
How  to  render  when  preceded  by 
'not',  S.  126,  N.  12. 

8iS,  con].,  =  since,  how  to  render,  S. 
41,  N.  6.  =  according  to,  how  to 
render,  S.  74,  N.  6. 

ask  (to),  how  to  render,  S.  132,  N.  23. 

at  =  at  the  house  of,  how  to  render,  S. 
1 5  3,  N.  1 5.  at  home,  how  to  render, 
S.  63,  N.  8.  at  the  rate  of,  how  to 
render,  S.  235,  N.  9. 

Attributive  construction,  S.  7,  N. 
3;  S.  48,  N.  6. 

ailf,  prep.,  =  in,  before  names  of 
Islands,  S.  46,  N.  6. 

Aiixiliary  verbs  of  tense,  often 
omitted  in  subordinate  clauses,  S. 
52,  N.  8. 

B. 

be,  to,  rendered  by  mujTen,  S.  62, 
N.  4. 

beginning  with,  rendered  by  uon  . . . 
an,  S.  102,  N.  4. 

bleiben,  conjugated  with  fcin,  S.  98, 
N.5. 

but,  rendered  by  fcubeiJi  after  a  nega- 
tive, S.  6,  N.  10. 

by,  prep.,  =  through,  biivcf),  S.  59,  N. 
1 3.  In  connection  with  the  Passive 
Voice,  rendered  by  vcu,  S.  106,  N. 
23. 

both  .  .  .  and,  fcwo^l  ...  ale  au^, 
S.  59,  N.  II. 
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C. 

Capital  Initial,  when  required  for 
pronouns,  S.  69,  N.  2. 

care,  to  take  care  of,  S.  91,  N.  7. 

cause  (to)  how  to  render,  S.  73,  N.  i. 

Collective  nouns  in  the  Singular  re- 
quire the  verb  to  agree  with  them 
in  the  Singular,  S.  107,  N.  13. 

Colon,  the,  its  use,  S.  36,  N.  3. 

Comma,  the,  not  used  to  enclose 
adverbial  clauses,  etc.,  S.  15,  N.  3. 

command,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  73, 
N.I. 

Compound  expressions,  their  im- 
portance, S.  33,  N.  4. 

Compound  forms  with  auxiliary  and 
Present  Participle  or  *to  do'  and 
Infinitive,  how  to  render  into  Ger- 
man, S.  32,  N.  xr. 

Compound  Nouns.  Their  impor- 
tance, S.  33,  N.  4  ;  their  formation, 
S.  36,  N.  7,  J  and  B,  and  S.  76,  N. 
22,  yl,  B,  C  and  D\  their  Gender, 
S.  36,  N.  7,  C;  compound  nouns 
which  have  the  last  component  in 
common  are  connected  with  hy- 
phens, S.  71,  N.  2. 

Conditional  Mood,  the,  its  use,  App. 
§§  36  and  37. 

Conjunctive  Mood,  the,  its  use,  App. 
§§  26-35. 

Construction.  Principal  and  Co- 
ordinate Clauses,  App.  §§  1-12. 
Inverted  Construction,  App.  §§  13- 
15.  Subordinate  Clauses,  App.  §§ 
16-24. 

Construction.  Inverted  after  quota- 
tions, S.  32,  N.  5.  Attributive  con- 
struction, S.  7,  N.  3,  ^ ;  S.  48,  N.  6. 
Position  of  adverbs  in  Imperative 
Clauses,  S.  68,  N.  2. 

Copula,  the,  not  to  be  omitted,  S. 
27,  N.  7.  The  Copula  must  follow 
the  Subject  when  the  latter  begins 
the  principal  clause,  S.  5,  N.  2. 

copy,  noun,  how  to  render,  S.  132, 
N.  X7. 

D. 

ba,  adv.  in  combination  with  a  prep, 
governing  the  Dat.  or  Ace,  S.  4, 
N.  5,  B.  ;Ca,  conj.,  denotes  lo- 
gical cause,  used  for  rendering  '  as  ' 
and 'since',  S.  30,  N.  4.  ;Crt,  adv., 
in  connection  with  a  prep  ,  required 


in  the  principal  clause  when  verbs 
and  adjectives  governing  a  prep, 
are  followed  by  a  subordinate  clause, 
S.  87,  N.  6. 

Definite  Article,  the.  When  to  be 
repeated,  S.  10,  N.  9.  Its  position 
in  connection  with  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  S.  28,  N.  9.  Before  nouns 
representing  a  whole  class,  and 
before  abstract  nouns,  S.  3,  N.  2. 
Before  names  of  persons  preceded 
by  an  adj.  or  a  common  name,  S. 
10,  N.  2.  Used  to  mark  the  Gen., 
Dat.,  and  Ace.  of  proper  names,  S. 
25,  N.  5.  Used  in  stating  the  price 
of  goods,  S.  33,  N.  7.  Used  before 
objects  individualised  or  singled  out, 
S.  40,  N.  9.  Used  instead  of  Posses. 
Adj.  Pronouns,  S.  43,  N.  9,  yl  and  B. 

Demonstrative  Pronoun,  followed 
by  a  relat.  pron.,  how  to  render,  S. 
8,  N.  I.  ^ 

bfr  and  bic  must  be  used  as  relat. 
pronouns  in  reference  to  a  personal 
pron.  of  the  ist  and  2nd  pers.  sing, 
and  pi.,  and  also  in  reference  to 
the  pers.  pron.  of  the  3rd  person  pi. 
(Sie),  S.  78,  N.  7. 

do,  used  in  sentences  of  entreaty, 
rendered  by  iod),  S.  92,  N.  9. 

&od),  adv.,  =  '  do '  in  sentences  of  en- 
treaty, S.  92,  N.  9. 

E. 

cr,  suffix,  used  to  form  names  of  male 

persons  from   names  of  countries 

and  places,  S.  157,  N.  4. 
Ctltrnitcit,  requires  the  prep,  ju,  S. 

27,  N.  4. 
evtodhlcn,  requires  the  prep,  ju,  S. 

27,  N.  4. 
eS.     Used  as  grammatical  Object  in 

principal    clauses,    S.    51,    N.  13. 

Used   as   grammatical   Subject,   S. 

104,  N.  19. 

F. 

fact,  the,  how  to  render,  S.  115,  N.  2. 

fond  (to  be  — of),  how  to  render,  S. 
20,  N.  2. 

for,  rendered  by  feit  in  sentences  ex- 
pressing the  duration  of  an  action 
up  to  the  time  of  speaking,  S.  145, 
N.  17. 

for  years,  S.  166,  N.  10. 
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from,  referring   to   time  and  place, 

how  to  render,  S.  102,  N.  4, 
full  of,  how  to  render,  S.  74,  N.  14. 


Qcl)eu,  always  construed  with  feiii,  S. 

29,  N.  3. 
@rilta()(tll,    wife,    consort,    S.  loi, 

N.  5. 
Genitive,    the,    of  a   proper    noun 

stands  generally  before  the  govern- 
ing noun,  S.  14,  N.  3. 
gentleman,   how  to    render,  S.  88, 

N.  2. 
dCVU(e),  adv.,  denotes  liking,  S.  20, 

N.  2. 
Qerimd,  the.     How  to  render,  S.  r, 

N.  3  ;  S.  34,  N.  10.     Preceded   by 

a  possess,  adj.  and  a  prep.,  how  to 

render,  S.  161,  N.  21. 
flicbt  (cei)=the  matter  is,  S.  63,  N. 

9;   =there    is,    there    are,   S.  82, 

N.  7. 
go,  to,  how  to  render  when  =  to  travel, 

etc.,  S.  233,  N.  4. 
going  (to  be  —  to),  how  to  render, 

S.  67,  N.  2. 

H. 
^rtfcr,   not   used   in   the  pi.,  S.  22, 

N.  I. 
have,  to,  rendered  by  muffcn,  S.  62, 

N.  4. 

head  =  ^aiHjt  in  elevated  diction,  S. 
127,  N.  8. 

home  and  at  borne,  how  to  render, 
S.  63,  N.  8. 

Hyphens  required  to  show  the  con- 
nection between  compound  nouns 
that  have  the  last  part  in  common, 
S.  71,  N.  2. 

I. 

I,  should,  if  possible,  not  begin  the 
sentence,  S.  115,  N.  i. 

If,  rendered  by  twnti,  S.  64,  N.  12. 

£|l)r,  formerly  used  in  addressing  per- 
sons of  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 
S.  T37,  N.  2. 

in,  prep.,  how  to  render  before  names 
of  islands,  S.  46,  N.  6. 

Indefinite  Article,  the.  When  to 
be  repeated,  S.  10,  N.  9.  Its  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  S.  28,  N.  9.     Not  ex- 
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pressed  before  nouns  denoting  pro- 
fessions, etc.,  S.  14,  N.  2.  How  to 
render  when  preceded  by  '  not ', 
S.  126,  N.  12. 

iltbrm  ,  conj.,  used  for  rendering  the 
Participle  in  -ing  in  adverbial  clauses 
of  manner,  S.  iii,  N.  6. 

Indicative  Mood,  the,  its  use,  App. 
§§  25  and  35. 

Infinitive,  the.  With  an  Accusative, 
howtoj-ender,  S.  57,  N.  14.  When 
used  without  the  preposition  ju,  S. 
78,  N.  14.  Forms  abstract  nouns, 
S.  II,  N.  7. 

Inverted  Construction.  When  to 
be  used,  App.^§  i3-i5.  Used  after 
quotations,  S.  32,  N.  5. 

Imperfect,  the,  its  use,  S.  loi,  N.  22. 

it,  dependent  on  a  prep.,  how  to 
render,  S.  4,  N.  5,  B. 

J. 
5ofu§   (5l)riftll§,  its  declension,  S. 
141,  N.  9. 

K. 

f  f  ill,  the  general  translation  for  '  not 
a',  S.  126,  N.  12. 

L. 

laffcil,  to  order,  to  command,  to 
cause,  S.  73,  N.  i. 

lebtCU,  to  teach,  requires  two  accu- 
satives, S.  42,  N.  4,  and  S.  43,  N.  10. 

like,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  20,  N.  2. 

live,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  116,  N.  17. 

M. 
madyeit,  requires  the  prep,  jii,  S.  27, 

N.  4,  and  S.  102,  N.  13. 
man  =  human  being,  how  to  render, 

S.  134,  N.  9. 
watt,  pron.     With  the  Active  Voice 

instead  of  Eng.  Passive  Voice,  S.  4, 

N.  4.     SWan,  indef.   pron.,  used  to 

render  the  Eng.  'you'  used   in  a 

general  sense,  S.  92,  N.  5,  also  S. 

134,  N.  4. 
gjjarf,  tic,  its  inflection,  S.  58,  N.  3. 
matter,  the  —  is,  c<J  gicbt,  S.  63,  N.  9. 
ttti^gctt,  auxil.    v.   of  mood,    S.  20, 

N.  2. 
lltiiffett  =  to  be  and  to  ha've,  followed 

by  the  infinitive  of  another  verb, 

S.  62,  N.  4. 
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Itac^,  prep.  =  to,  S.  72,  N.  4. 

Names  of  male  persons  and  inha- 
bitants of  countries  and  places  made 
by  the  suffix  cr,S.  157,  N.  4.  Proper 
Names,  their  declension,  S.65,  N.  i. 

National  adjectives,  require  a  small 
initial,  S.  loi,  N.  i. 

not  a  =  no,  S.  126,  N.  ra. 

Nouns.  Compound  Nouns,  their  im- 
portance, S.  33,  N.  5.  Formation 
of  Compound  Nouns,  S.  36,  N.  7, 
and  S.  76,  N.  22.  Nouns  must  be 
preceded  by  the  parts  qualifying 
them,  S.  128,  N.  II.  Abstract 
Nouns  made  from  the  Infinitives  of 
verbs,  S.  11,  N.  7.  Collective 
Nouns  in  the  Sing,  require  the  verb 
to  agree  with  them  in  the  Sing., 
S.  107,  N.  13. 

Number.  Use  the  Sing,  number  in 
connection  with  a  Collective  Noun 
in  the  Sing.,  S.  107,  N.  13. 

O. 

Object,  the  grannnatical,  in  a  principal 
clause,  followed  by  a  subordinate 
clause,  or  a  supine,  S.  51,  N.  13. 

on.  On  the  contrary,  how  to  render, 
S.  66,  N.  16.  To  be  on  the  point  of, 
rendered  by  Jrcflcn,  S.  67,  N.  2. 

one,  not  translated  after  an  adj.  or 
a  pron.,  S.  67,  N.  3. 

one,  numeral,  not  translated  before 
hundred  and  thousand,  S.  132,  N.  10. 

one  day,  how  to  render,  S.  19,  N.  2. 

only,  adv.,  how  to  render,  S.  109, 
N.  5. 

order,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  73,  N.  i. 

ought,  how  to  render,  S.  64,  N.  5. 


Participles,  the.  Participles  used 
attributively  must  be  inilected,  S. 
7,  N.  3,  5.  The  Past  (or  Per- 
fect) Participle.  As  a  rule  pre- 
cedes the  qualified  noun,  S.  7,  N. 
3,  A.  Rendered  by  a  relat.  clause, 
S.  7,  N.  3,  B.  Rendered  by  the 
attributive  construction,  S.  7,  N.  3, 
and  S.  48,  N.  6.  Used  elliplically 
to  denote  state  or  condition,  S.  102, 
N.  3.  The  Present  Participle. 
The  English  —  qualifying  a  preced- 
ing noun,  turned  into  a  relat.  clause, 


S.  16,  N.  4.  How  to  render  when 
it  denotes  a  logical  cause,  S.  30, 
N.  4.  Rendered  by  the  attribu- 
tive construction,  S.  48,  N.  6.  Used 
adverbially  to  denote  manner  or 
state,  S.  53,  N.  12.  How  to  render 
when  used  in  adverbial  clauses  of 
time,  S.  55,  N.  i.  The  —  in  -ing  in 
adverbial  clauses  of  manner,  ren- 
dered by  the  conj.  iiibcm  and  a  finite 
verb,  S.  I  ir,  N.  6. 

Passive  Voice,  the.  Its  formation 
in  German,  S.  2,  N.  i.  How  to 
recognise,  S.  2,  N.  i.  Rendered 
into  German  by  a  reflective  verb,  or 
the  pron.  nuui  with  the  active  voice, 
S.4,  N.4. 

people,  how  to  render,  S.  134,  N.  4. 

Perfect,  the.  Its  use,  S.  48,  N.  2. 
The  Eng.  Perfect  rendered  by  the 
Present  in  German,  S.  145,  N.  17. 

Person,  the,  for  whose  benefit  an 
action  is  done,  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
indicated  in  German,  S.  130,  N.  12. 

Personal  Pronoun,  the.  In  the 
Dat.  case,  used  to  indicate  the  Pos- 
sessor, S.  43,  N.  9,  B.  Used  to 
indicate  the  person  for  whose  benefit 
an  action  is  performed,  S.  58,  N. 
8.  Personal  and  possessive  pro- 
nouns require  a  capital  initial  in 
letters,  S.  69,  N.  2. 

^fllllt),  biu^,  one  £,  Engl.,  never  takes 
the  mark  of  the  plural,  S.  58,  N.  3. 

Possessive  Adjective  Pronoun, 
the.  When  repeated  in  German, 
S.  10,  N.  9.  How  to  render  into 
German,  S.  43,  N.  9,  A  and  B. 

pound,  how  to  render,  S.  58,  N.  3. 

Predicate,  the.  Copula  or  Verb,  must 
follow  the  Subject  when  it  begins 
the  clause,  S.  5,  N.  2.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Superlatives  of  adjec- 
tives used  predicatively,  S.  120, 
N.  14. 

Present  Tense,  the  German,  used  to 
express  duration  up  to  the  time  of 
speaking,  where  the  Engl,  use  the 
Perfect,  S.  145,  N.  17. 

Principal  Clauses.  Their  con- 
struction, App.  §§  1-12. 

progress,  noun,  how  to  render,  S. 
132,  N.  I. 

Proper  names,  when  not  inflected, 
S.  65,  N.  1. 
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rate.  j4t  the  rate  of,  Tlow  to  render, 
S.  235,  N.  9. 

Relative  Clauses,  rendered  by  the 
attributive  construction,  S.  48,  N.  6. 

Helative  Pronoun,  the.  Follows, 
as  a  rule,  its  antecedent,  S.  13,  N. 
5.  Must  not  be  omitted  in  German, 
S.  16,  N.  10.  !Der  and  bic  must  be 
used  in  reference  to  a  preceding 
personal  pronoun,  S.  78,  N.  7. 


Scholar,  how  to  render,  S.  128,  N.  r. 

fctll,  auxiliary,  its  use,  S.  29,  N.  3. 

ft'it,  as  a  transl,  of  the  Eng.  prep. 
for  in  sentences  which  express  a 
duration  of  an  action  up  to  the 
time  of  speaking,  S.  145,  N.  17. 

fo,  conj.  When  required  in  the  begin- 
ning of  principal  clauses,  S.  27,  N.  8. 

BO,  in  connection  with  a  transitive 
verb,  rendered  by  c(J,  baS,  biccf,  S. 
132,  N.  13. 

foUeil,  expresses  assertion,  S.  54,  N. 
13-,  =  ought,  S.  64,  N.  5. 

®t.,  abbreviation  ol  Sanct.,  its  deri- 
vation, S.  103,  N.  33. 

Subject,  the.  Must  be  followed  by  the 
Copula  or  the  Verb  when  it  begins 
the  principal  clause,  S.  5,  N.  2.  Its 
position  in  subordinate  clauses,  S. 
66,  N.  15.  Not  to  be  omitted,  S. 
27,  N.  7.  The  grammatical  subject 
in  the  form  of  the  pron.  eei,  S.  104, 
N.  19. 

Subjunctive  Mood,  the.  Its  use, 
App.  §§  26-35. 

Subordinate  Clavises.  Their  con- 
struction, App.  §§  16-24. 

Superlative,  the,  of  an  adjective 
used  predicatively  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  am,  S.  120,  N.  14.  How 
to  form  the  relat.  Superlative  of 
adverbs,  S.  183,  N.  24. 

Supine,  the.  Explanation  and  use, 
S.  I,  N.  2.  Formation  of  the  Su- 
pine Present,  S.  i,  N.  2.  Used  for 
rendering  the  Eng.  Gerund  pre- 
ceded by  a  preposition,  S.  i,  N.  3. 
Expresses  purpose,  S.  19,  N.  7. 
Used  for  rendering  the  F2ng.  Ge- 
rund governed  by  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
S.  34,  N.  10.  Used  in  connection 
with  the  verb  Iclircn,  S.  43.  N.  10. 


Suppose,  f,in  intcrrogativesentences, 
rendered  by  iroW,  S.  92,  N.  3. 

T. 

Take,  to.  How  to  render,  S.  3,  N. 
8.  To  take  care  of,  how  to  render, 
S.  91,  N.7. 

teach,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  42,  N.  4, 
and  S.  43,  N.  10. 

that,  them,  those,  dependent  on  a 
prep.,  how  to  render,  S.  4,  N.  5,  B. 

that  and  those,  followed  by  a  relat. 
pron.,  cannot  be  rendered  by  the 
adv.  ba  in  connection  with  a  pre- 
ceding preposition,  S.  8,  N.  i. 

that  =  in  order  that,  how  to  render, 
S.  183,  N.  6. 

there  is  and  There  are,  rendered 
by  ee!  flicbt,  S.  82,  N.  7. 

they,  used  in  an  indefinite  sense,  ren- 
dered by  man,  S.  134,  N.  4. 

think,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  64, 
N.  II. 

to  =  in  order  to,  how  to  render,  S.  19, 
N.  7. 

to,  prep.,  how  to  render,  S.  72,  N.  4. 

trust,  to,  anything  to  a  person,  S.  91, 
N.  6. 

U. 

Use,  to,  V.  tr.  and  intr.,  how  to  render, 
S.I 29,  N.  6. 


Verb,  the.  Agreement  of  verbs  with 
collective  nouns,  S.  69,  N.  17.  Aux- 
iliary of  tense  often  omitted  in 
subordinate  clauses,  S.  52,  N.  8. 
The  verb  or  copula  must  follow 
the  subject,  when  the  latter  begins 
the  Principal  Clause,  S.  5,  N.  2. 

Verbal,  the,  in  -ing,  how  to  render, 
S.  i,N.  3;  S.  34,  N.  10. 

very,  rendered  by  the  Superl.  of  the 
adv.  (;od),  S.  161,  N.  2. 

W. 

want,  to,  rendered  by  Ircflcn,  S.  63, 
N.  10. 

it>a^.  When  required  as  a  relat. 
pron.,  S.  3,  N.  7.  Used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  preceding  whole  clause, 
as  a  transl.  of  '  which ',  S.  33,  N.  8. 

■we,  in  an  indefinite  sense,  rendered  by 
man,  S.  134,  N.  4. 

tDcrbcil,  conjugated  with  fein,  S.  98,N.5. 
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what  sort  of,  how  to  render,  S.  63, 

N.  2. 
■when.     Rendered  by  A\-i,  S.  4,  N.  2. 

Rendered  by  iveiin,   S.    18,    N.    6. 

Rendered  by  wc,  S.  131,  N.  4. 
where,  rendered  by  irc,  S.  131,  N.  4. 
which,  rendered  by  ira^,  S.  33,  N.  8. 
wife,  how  to  render,  S.  loi,  N.  5. 
wish,  to,  rendered  by  ivcKeii,  S.  63, 

N.  10. 
too,  relat.  conj.,  its  use,  S.  i3i,N.  4. 
tooftI  =  I  suppose,  S.  92,  N.  3. 
tooUcit.     Expresses  w'nh  and  ivant, 

S.  63,  N.  10.  —  =  to  be  going,  to  be 

on  the  point,  S.  67,  N.^2.  —  =  to  be 

about,  S.  6,  N.  4. 


wonder,  to,  how  to  render,  S.   90, 

N.  It. 
SSBort,  ba3,  double  pi.,  S.  7,  N.  2. 
worth  remembering,  how  to  render, 

S.  157,  N.  22. 

Y. 

you.  Used  in  a  general  sense,  ren- 
dered by  man,  S.  92,  N.  5.  When 
rendered  by  3f)r,  S,  137,  N.  2. 

Z. 

JIt,  prep.  Required  with  verbs  de- 
noting choosing,  appointing,  etc., 
S,  27,  N,  4,  and  S.  loa,  N.  13. 
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THIRD   EDITION,  with  the  German  spelline:  revised  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  German  Government  Regulations  of  1880. 

THE  GERMANS  AT  HOME;  A  Practical  Introduction  to  German 
Conversation,  with  an  Appetidix,  containing  the  Essentials  of  German 
Gratnmar,  and  a  Synopsis  of  the  changes  the  German  speUing  has 
undergone  through  the  Government  Regulations  of  1880. 

-=»c= [Price  2S.  6d. 

SECOND  EDITION,  carefully  revised. 

THE  GERMAN  MANUAL;  A  German  Grammar,  A  Reading-book, 
and  A  Handbook  of  Coftversation  in  Gerrnati.  [Price  is.  6d. 

'The  German  Manual'  is  intended  to  follow  'The  Germans  At  Home.'  It  con- 
tains, besides  a  complete  Grammar,  a  series  of  interesting  anecdotes,  stories,  fables, 
letters,  and  conversations  arranged  in  progressive  order,  and  finishes  with  a  German 
riay,  and  Franz  Hoffman's  well  written  and  highly  interesting  story  of  '  Beethoven,' 
especially  adapted  for  this  work.  It  offers  great  advantages  for  self-instruction,  and 
will  be  very  useful  to  persons  who,  having  a  certain  knowledge  of  German,  desire  to 
obtain  fluency  in  speaking  and  writing  the  language. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  in  two  Parts. 
Part  I,  Accidence;  Part  II,  Syntax.  With  an  Appendix,  compre- 
hending:— 

T.  The  Declension  of  German  Nouns.  IV.  The   Use   and   Signification    of  the 

II.  Essentials  of  Construction.  Auxiliary  Verbs  of  Mood. 

III.  Essentials  of  Word-building.  V.  On  Punctuation.  [Price  3J.  6rf. 

The  'Grammar'  forms  the  first  part  of  the  'German  Manual'  and,  in  this  separate 
form,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
German  Grammar  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  read  German  books.  It  is 
divided  into  paragraphs,  and  will  commend  itself  as  a  text-book  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  who,  in  pursuing  the  study  of  German  Literature  with  their  pupils,  require  a 
Grammar  in  a  concise  form  for  reference  and  study. 


THIRD    EDITION,  with  the  German  spelling  revised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
German  Government  Regulations  of  1880. 

GERMAN  COMPOSITION;  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Guide  to 
the  art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  German;  with  an  Appendix 
containing,  among  other  matters,   a  Synopsis  of  the  changes  the 
German  spelling  has  undergone  through  the  Government  Regula- 
tions of  1880.  [Price  d^s.  6d. 
[A  Key  to  the  above,  price  5^.] 
The  book  has  been  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  by  students 
who  do  not  possess  the  author's  other  works. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  CHANGES  THE  GERMAN  SPELLING  HAS  UNDER- 
GONE THROUGH  THE  GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  OF  1880;  a 
concise  and  easy  Guide  for  English  students  of  German  desirous  of  adopting  the 
new  official  German  spelling.     Reprinted  from  '  German  Composition.' 

[Price  6d. 

[Any  one  of  the  preceding  books,  being  complete  in  itself,  may  be  used 
Independently  of  any  other  book  in  the  Series,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  student.] 
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ON   H.    LANGE'S    GERMAN    COURSE. 

'The  works  bear  evidence  of  remarkable  painstaking,  great 
teaching  power,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing.— Dr.  Karl  Dammann,  Lecturer  on  the  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  the  Mason  Science  College,  Queen^s  College,  and  the  Midland  Institute^ 
Birmingham. 

*The  Germans  at  Home.' 

'The  author  is  a  practical  teacher,  and  we  are  glad  to  recommend  his 
work  as  likely  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inevitable  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  first  study  of  a  foreign  language.  Happy  boys  and  girls 
of  the  present  day,  if  they  only  knew  their  own  blessings  ! ' 

Journal  of  Education. 

* "  The  Germans  at  Home  "  consists  of  forty  conversations,  intended  to 
illustrate  one  day  out  of  the  life  of  a  German  family  at  home,  as  its  name 
implies.  The  result  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  run  of  books  of 
this  class.  The  interest  of  the  student  is  sustained  throughout,  and  every- 
thing is  done  in  fact,  which  can  be  done  to  create  a  royal  road  to  a  know- 
ledge of  German.'  Manchester  Courier. 

'"The  Germans  at  Home  "  is  an  excellent  book,  and  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
tensively used.'  Schoolmaster. 

'The  traits  called  "  new  "  in  this  Course  are  thus  defined  by  the  author. 
"  First  the  Facts,  and  then  the  Theory,  the  Laws  and  the  Inferences." 
"  The  Germans  at  Home  "  (printed  in  Roman  characters)  contains  forty 
conversations,  all  connected,  so  as  "  to  illustrate  one  day  out  of  the  life  of  a 
German  family  at  home."  The  themes  are  German,  the  idioms  are  modern, 
and  the  "variations"  that  follow  the  conversations  seem  likely  to  be 
useful.'  jithenxum. 


•A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.' 

'  The  author  has  obviously  studied  to  make  as  clear  as  possible  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  and  the  printer  has  aided  that  endeavour.' 

AthensRum. 

'  The  Grammar  is  a  good  one.'  .,-  Schoolmaster. 
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*The  Germans  at  Home'  and  'The  German 
Manual.' 

'  Instead  of  wearying  the  unhappy  student  with  learning  a  lot  of  dry  and 
elaborate  technicalities  of  .accidence  and  syntax  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Lange 
starts  him  with  conversations — forty  in  number,  each  illustrative  of  one  day 
out  of  the  life  of  a  German  family  at  home — and  very  soon  lands  him  "  in 
medias  res  "  by  the  aid  of  interlinear  translation,  by  the  means  of  which  he 
can  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  structure  of  the 
language,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  the  language,  i.e.  of  its  accidence  and  syntax.  Thus  we  get  in  Mr. 
Lange's  system  the  facts  first,  and  then  proceed  to  the  theory,  laws,  and 
inferences — first  the  life  and  spirit,^then  the  form  and  body  in  which  they 
are  clothed.  Only  those  who  have  themselves  learnt  and  taught  (or  tried 
to  learn  and  teach)  German,  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
this  plan,  which  avails  itself  of  the  two  leading  principles  which  underlie  all 
learning,  and  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  all  teaching,  viz.  the  principles  of 
imitation  and  of  variation.  When  we  remember  the»long  and  weary  hours 
spent  by  ourselves  in  learning  German,  we  envy  Mr.  Lange's  pupils,  and 
those  who  have  the  chance  of  using  his  books.'  Manchester  Critic. 

*  Mr.  Lange's  "  German  Course  "  is  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  useful.' 

Glasgoiu  News. 

'  Herr  Lange  has  worked  out  his  principle  most  successfully.' 

Edinburgh  Daily  Re'vieiv. 


*The  German  Manual.' 

'This  is  a  very  elaborate  work.  It  contains  an  amount  of  matter 
unusually  great,  and  of  unquestionable  excellence.  If  not  multiim  in 
fari'o,  it  is  at  least  mtiltiim  in  una.  The  bigness  of  the  book  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  author  has  amalgamated  with  this  volume  the  entire 
grammar,  which  is  also  published  in  a  separate  form.  The  grammar  is 
a  good  one ;  but  the  special  feature  of  the  "  German  Manual "  consists 
in  its  comprehensiveness,  which  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  sum- 
mary of  its  contents: — Part  I.  Accidence.  Part  II.  Syntax.  Part  III. 
Interlinear  Translation.  Part  IV.  German  for  Translation  into  English. 
Part  V.  Notes  and  Helpful  Hints.  Part  VI.  English  Version  of  Part  IV. 
for  Re-translation.  By  an  ingenious  system  of  adaptation,  the  six  parts 
are  to  be  proceeded  with  simultaneously.  Thus  every  part  throwing 
light  upon  the  rest,  and  the  student  having  to  deal  with  the  same  passages 
over  and  over  again,  the  process  of  mental  assimilation  is  likely  to  be 
rendered  more  real  and  rapid.  When  we  add  that  the  book  contains  a 
humorous  comedy  and  an  excellent  life  of   Beethoven,  our  readers  will 
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acknowledge  that  Herr  Lange  has  provided  that  variety  which  is  proverbi- 
ally charming.  From  the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  namby-pamby 
element — unfortunately  too  common  in  translation  exercises — as  well  as 
from  the  general  excellence  of  the  work,  it  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended, especially  for  the  use  of  adult  students.'  Schoolmaster. 
'  Herr  Lange's  method  is  excellent  for  simplicity  and  clearness.' 

Saturday  Review. 


'  German  Composition.* 

♦  Having  used  H.  Lange's  Composition  for  about  a  couple  of  years  with 
my  advanced  pupils,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  it  has  more  than 
answered  the  very  favourable  expectations  I  had  formed  on  a  first  perusal 
of  the  work.     To  my  mind  its  chief  recommendations  are  : — • 

ist.  It  may  safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  learners  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  most  works  of  this  class. 

and.  The  judicious  manner  in  which  the  exercises  have  been  graduated, 
and  the  careful  elucidation  of  all  grammatical  difficulties. 

3rd.  The  admirable  rendering  of  English  idioms  into  their  German 
equivalents.' — John  J.  T.  Jackson,  Lecturer  on  Modern  Languages  and 
Philology  at  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  and  the  fVesleyan  College, 
Didsbury. 

'  After  a  very  careful  perusal  of  "  Hermann  Lange's  German  Compo- 
sition," I  have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  book 
of  that  kind, — not  only  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  good  extracts  from 
modern  English  authors,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  thoroughness  and  correct- 
ness of  the  Notes.  I  shall  find  it  exceedingly  useful  with  my  pupils  for  the 
Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations.' — Theodore  H.  Dittel,  London, 
Tutor  to  Students  preparing  for  the  Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

'  I  prefer  the  book  to  all  others  on  German  Composition.* — Ernest 
R.  Morgan,  London. 

'  We  begin  with  simple  stories  of  two  or  three  sentences  each,  and  so 
fully  annotated  that  they  may  be  read  off  into  German  by  a  pupil  who 
knows  his  first  accidence,  and  ascend  by  easy  gradients  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Macaulay. 

It  Is  throughout  a  careful,  accurate,  and  scholarly  piece  of  work.* 

Journal  of  Education. 
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Celtic  Folklore :  Welsh  and  ^lanx.  By  J.  Rhys.  2vo1s.  8vo.  £i  is. 
Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legend.    By  J.  Rhys.   svo.    12s.  ed. 
Iceland  and  the  Faroes.     By  N.  Annandale.    With  an  appendix 

on  the  Celtic  Pony,  by  F.  H.  A.  Marshall.     Crown  Hvo.     is.  6d.  net. 
Dubois'    Hindu    Planners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies.      Translated 

and  edited  with  notes,  corrections,  and  biography,  by  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

Third  edition.     Crown  Svo.     <)S.  net.     On  India  Paper,  7s.  6d.  net. 
The    IVIelanesianS,  studies  in  their  Anthropology  and  Folk-Lore.      By 

R.   H.  CODHINGTON.       8vO.       16S.   IlCt. 

The  ^lasai,  their  Language  and  Folk-lore.    By  a.  c.  Holus. 

With  introduction  by  Sir  Charles  Eliot.     Svo.     Illustrated.     Us.  net. 

Tlie  Xandi,  their  Language  and  Folk-lore.    By  A.  c.  Holus. 

With  introduction  by  Sir  Charles  Eliot.  8vo.  Illustrated.  [In  the  press. 

The  Ancient  Races  of  the  Thebaid  :  an  anthropometricai  study. 

By  Arthur  Thomson  and  D.  Randall-MacIver.      Imperial  4to,  with  6  collo- 
types, ti  lithographic  charts,  and  many  other  illustrations.     42s.  net. 

The  Earliest  Inhabitants  of  Abydos.     (A  cranioiogicai  study.) 

By  D.  Randall-MacIver.     Portfolio,     los.  (id.  net. 
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Jurisprudence 
Bentham's   Fragment   on    Government.      Edited  by  f.  c. 

Montague.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Bentham's  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 

Legislation.     Second  edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence.     By  the  Right  Hon. 

jAsrEs  Bryce.     1901.     Two  volumes.     Hvo.     £1  3s.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.     By  t.  e.  Holland.     Tenth 

edition.     1906.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Law,  considered  with  reference  to  Principles  of  General 
Jurisprudence.  By  Sir  W.  Markby,  K.C.I. E.  Sixth  edition  revised,  1905. 
Hvo.     12s.  6d. 

Roman  Law 
Imperatoris    lustiniani    Institutionum  Libri  Quattuor ; 

with  introductions,  commentary,  and  translation,  by  J.  B.  Movle.  Two 
volumes.  8vo.  Vol.  I  (fourth  edition,  1903),  16s.  ;  Vol.  II,  Translation 
(fourth  edition,  1006),  6s. 

The  Institutes  of  .lustinian,  edited  as  a  recension  of  the  institutes 
of  Gains.     By  T.  E.  Holland.     Second  edition.     Extra  fcap  Hvo.     5s. 

Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of  Justinian.    By  t.  e.  Holi„vnd 

and  C.  L.  Shadwell.     8vo.     14s. 

Also,  sold  in  parts,  in  paper  covers  :  Part  I.  Introductory  Titles.  2s.  6d. 
Part  II.  Family  Law.  Is.  Part  III.  Property  Law.  2s.  6d.  Part  IV. 
Law  of  Obligations.      No.  1.     3s.  6d.      No.  2.     4s.  6d. 

Gai  Institutionum  luris  CiviUs  Commentarii  Quattuor : 

with  a  translation  and  commentary  by  the  late  E.  Poste.  Fourth  edition. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  E.  A.  WHirncK,  with  an  historical  introduction 
by  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge.     8vo.     16s.  net. 

Institutes  of  Roman  I^aW,  by  R.  Sohm.  Translated  by  J.  C. 
Ledlie  :  with  an  introductory  essay  by  E.  Grieber.  Third  edition. 
8vo.    16s.  net. 

Infamia  ;    its  place  in   Roman   PubUc  and  Private  Law.       By  A.  H.  J. 

Greenidge.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Cicero's  Time.     By  a.  h.  j.  Greenidge. 

8vo.     25s.  net. 

The  Roman  Law  of  Damage  to  Property :  being  a  commentary 

on  the  title  of  the  Digest  '  Ad  Legem  Aquiliam '  (ix.  2),  with  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  Corpus  luris  Civilis.     By  E.  Grieber.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Contract  of  Sale  in  the  Civil  I^aw.  By  J.  B.  Moyle.  svo.  los.  ed. 


The  Principles  of  German  Civil  Law.   By  Ernest  j.  Schlster. 

8vo.     12s.  6d.  net 
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English  Law 
Principles  of  the  EngHsh  Law  of  Contract,  and  of  Agency  in 

its  relation  to  Contract.    By  Sir  W.  R.  Axson.    Eleventh  edition.    190(j.    Svo. 
10s.  «id. 

Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution.    By  the  same,    in  two 

volumes.     Svo. 

Vol.1.    Parliament.     (Out  of  print.     Now  edition  in  preparation.) 
Vol.  II.    The  Crown.     Third  edition.     Part  I,  IDs.  6d.  net.     Part  II, 
Ss.  (id.  net. 

Calendar  of  Charters  and  Rolls,  containing  those  preserved  io  the 
Bodleian  Library.     Svo,     £1  lis.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

By  Sir  K.  E.  Dig  by.     Fifth  edition.     Svo.     l'2s.  tid. 

Handbook  to  the  Land-Charters,  and  other  Saxonic  Documents. 
By  J.  Earle.     Crown  Svo.     ItJs. 

Fortescue's  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited 

Monarchy.       Text  revised  and  edited,  with  introduction,  etc,  by  C. 
Plummer.     Svo,  leather  back,  1,'s.  6d. 

Legislative  Methods  and  Forms.     By  Sir  c.  p.  Ilbert,  k.c.s.i. 

19(11.     Svo,  leather  back,  KJs. 

Modern  Land  Law.    By  e.  Jenks.   svo.    i5s. 

Essay   on   Possession   in   the   Common   Law.     By  Sir  F. 

Pollock  and  Sir  R.  S.  Wright.     Svo.     Ss.  (id. 

Outline  of  the  Law  of  Property.    By  t.  Raleigh,   svo.   7s.  ed. 
Villainage  in  England.  By  p.  Vinoghadokf.    svo.    i6s.  net. 

Law  in  Daily  Life.  By  Rud.  von  Jherivg.  Translated  with  Notes 
and  Additions  by  H.  Goudy.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  (id.  net. 

Cases  illustrating  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Torts, 

with  table  of  all  Cases  cited.     By  F.  R.  Y.  RAncLiiiE  and  J.  C.  Miles.     Svo. 
19()K     l-2s.  (id.  net. 

The  iNlanagenieiit  of  Pri\  ate  ^Vftairs.   By  Joseph  King,  f.  t.  r. 

Hk.iiam,  yi.  Ij.  G\vyi.h,  Edwin  Cannan,  J.  S.  C.  Bridge,  A.  M.  LArrER. 

Crown  Svo.     -Js.  (id.  net. 

Constitutional  Documents 

Jbelect  Charters  and  other  illustrations  of  English  Constitutional  History, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  Edward  I.  Arranged  and  edited  by  W.  Stubbs. 
Eighth  edition.     1900.     Crown  Svo.     Ss.  (id. 

Select   Statutes  and  other   Constitutional  Documents, 

illustrative  of  the  reigns   of  Elizabeth   and  James  1.      Edited   by  G.  W. 
Prothero.     Third  edition.     Crown  Svo.     lOs.  (id. 

Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  selected  and 
edited  by  S.  R.  Gardiner.     Third  edition.     Crown  Svo.     10s.  (id. 
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International  Law 

International    Law.     By  W.  E.  Hau..     Fifth  edition  by  J.  B.  Atlay. 

19()4.     Svo.     i-l  Is.  net. 

Treatise  on  the  Foreign  Powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 

British  Crown.    By  w.  e.  Ham..   8vo.    los.  ed. 
The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question,  a  coUection 

of  treaties  and  other  public  atts.     Edited,  with  introductions  and  notes,  by 
T.  E.  Holland,     8vo.     12s.  tid. 

Studies  in  International  Law.    By  t.  E.  Holland,   svo.    los.  6d. 

The  Laws  of  War  on  Land.      By  T.  E.  Holland.     Svo.     6s.  net. 

Gentilis  Alberici   de    lure   BelH    I^ibri  Tres  edidit  t.  e. 

Holland.     Small  quarto,  half-raorocco.    £1  Is. 

The  Law  of  Nations.  By  Sir  T.  Twiss.  Part  I.  in  time  of  peace. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Svo.     los. 

Pacific  Blockade.    By  a,  E.  Hogan.    Svo.    Os.  net. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Law 

The  Government  of  India,  being  a  Digest  of  the  statute  Law  relating 
thereto,  with  historical  introduction  and  illustrative  documents.  By  Sir  C.  P. 
Ilbert,  K.C.S.I.     Second  edition.     Svo,  cloth.     lOs.  (id.  net. 

British  Rule  and  .Jurisdiction  beyond  the  Seas.   By  the  late 

Sir  H.  Jenkvns,  K.C.B.,  with  a  preface  by  Sir  C.  P.  Ilhert,  and  a  portrait 
of  the  author.     190-2.     Svo,  leather  back,  los.  net. 

Cornewall-Lewis's  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Depen- 
dencies.    Edited  by  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.     Svo,  leather  back.  Us. 

An  Introduction  to  Hindu  and  JNIahommedan  Law  for 

the  use  of  students.     1906.     By  Sir  W.  Markhv,  K.C.LE.     tis.  net. 

Land-Revenue  and  Tenure  in  British   India.    By  B.  h. 

Baden-Powell,   CLE.      With   map.      Second   edition,    revised   by   T.  W. 
HoLDEKNEss,  C.S.L  (1907.)    Crown  Svo.     os.  net. 

Land-Systems  of  British  India,  being  a  manual  of  the  Land- 
Tenures,  and  of  the  systems  of  Land-Revenue  administration.  By  the  same. 
Three  volumes.     Svo,  with  map.     £3  3s. 

Anglo-Indian  Codes,  by  Whuley  Stokes.     Svo. 

Vol.  I.  Substantive  Law.    £1  lOs.      Vol.  H.  Adjective  Law.    £1  15s. 
1st  supplement,  2s.  tid.     !2nd  supplement,  to  1S91,  is.  (id.     In  one  vol.,  tis.  dd. 

The  Indian  Evidence  Act,  with  notes  by  Sir  w.  Markby,  kc.le. 

Svo.     3s.  Od.  net  (published  by  Mr.  Frowde). 

Corps  de  Droit  Ottoman  :  un  Recueil  des  Codes,  Lois,  Regleraents, 
Ordonnances  et  Actes  les  plus  importants  du  Droit  Interieur,  et  d'Etudes 
sur  le  Droit  Couturaier  de  I'Empire  Ottoman.  Par  George  Yoing.  Seven 
vols.  Svo.  Cloth,  £4  14s.  (id.  net;  paper  covers,  £4  4s.  net.  Parts  I  (Vols. 
I-HI)  and  H  (Vols.  IV- VH)  can  be  obtained  separately;  price  per  part, 
in  cloth,  £-2  17s.  tjd.  net,  in  paper  covers,  £2  12s.  (id.  net. 
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Political  Science  and  Economy 

For  Brj'ce's  Studies  and  otfjer  books  on  general  jurisprudence  and  political 
science,  see  p.  13. 

Industrial  Organization  in  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries. 

By  G.  Ukwix.     Hvo.     7s.  (id.  net. 

Relations  of  the   Advanced   and   Backward   Races   of 

INlankind,  the  Romanes  Lecture  for  1902.     By  J.  Bryce.     8vo.     2s.  net. 

Comewall- Lewis's   Remarks    on   the   L^se   and   Abuse 

of  some    Political    Terms.      New  edition,  with  introduction  by 
T.  Raleigh.     Crown  8vo,  paper,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.     Edited  by  J.  e.  Thorold 

Rogers.     Two  volumes.     8vo.     £1  Is.  net. 

Adam     Smith's     Lectures    on  Justice,  Police,  Revenue  and  Arms.' 
Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  E.  Cankav.     8vo.     10s.  Cd.  net. 

BluntSChli's    Theory    of    the    State.      Translated  from  the  sixth 

German  edition.     Third  edition.     1901.     Crown  8vo,  leather  back,  8s.  6d. 

Co-operative  Production.     By  b.  Jokes.     With  preface  by  a.  h. 

DvKE-AcLAND.     Two  volumes.     Crown  8vo.     15s.  net. 

A   Geometrical   Political   Economy.      Being  an  elementary 

Treatise  on  the  method  of  explaining  some  Theories   of  Pure  Economic 
Science  by  diagrams.     By  H.  Cunynghame,  C.B.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Railway  Economics.     By  w.  m.  Acworth. 

Crown  8vo,     Second  impression.     2s.  net. 

Elementary  Political  Economy.    By  e.  Cannan.   Fourth  edition. 

Extra  fcap  8vo,  Is.  net. 

Elementary  Politics.    By  Sir  T.  Rai.eigh.    Sixth  edition  revised.    Extra 
fcap  8vo,  stiff  covers.  Is.  net. 

The  Study  of  Economic  History.     ByL.  l.  Price,    is.  net. 

Economic  Documents 
Ricardos  Letters  to  Malthus  (1810-1823).     Edited  by  j.  Bonar. 

8vo.     7s.  6d. 

I^etters  to  Trower  and  others  (1811-1823).     Edited 

by  J.  BoNAR  and  J.  H.  Hollander.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Lloyd's  Prices  of  Corn  in  Oxford,  i583-i83o.    8vo.    is. 

The   History  of  Agriculture   and  Prices   in    England, 

A.D.  1259-1793.     By  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 

Vols.  I  and  II  (1259-14^X)).     8vo.     8is.  net. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  (1401-1582).     8vo.     32s.  net. 

Vols.  V  and  VI  (1583-1702).     8vo.     32s.  net. 

Vol.  VII.     In  two  Parts  (1702-1793).     8vo.     32s.  net. 

First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By  the  same.  svo. 

8s.  6d. 
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